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THE  RUSSO-TURKISH  WAR.— III. 

Moirmimta  In  thr  Qnadrilateral — Osman  Pasha 
turns  Plpvna  into  a  Gibraltar  —  The  Five 
Months’  Siege — The  Czar  with  his  Army — 
Military  Mass— The  Surrender — The  Winter 
Campaign— Crossing  the  Balkans  in  the  Deep 
Snows — Advance  to  the  Gates  of  Constantino¬ 
ple— End  of  the  War — The  Treaty  of  San  Ste- 
fano — Congress  of  Berlin. 

While  this  terrible  fighting  was  going  on  at 
the  Shipka  Pass,  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were 
turning  towards  another  quarter  of  the  field 
of  conflict,  in  anticipation  of  a  tremendous 
shock  of  armies,  which,  if  it  should  end  in  a 
■decisire  victory,  would  probably  end  the  war. 
When  the  Russians  crossed  the  Danube,  and 
advanced  into  Bulgaria,  their  first  and  great¬ 
est  danger  was  on  their  left  flank,  on  which 
was  massed  a  Turkish  army  of  fifty  thousand 
men,  whose  strength  was  doubled  by  the  four 
great  fortresses  of  the  Quadrilateral.  To  guard 
against  this  danger  required  a  force  equal  in 
number,  and  to  this  were  detailed  two  army 
cori>8  numbering  forty  thousand  infantry,  five 
thousand  cavalry,  and  two  hundred  guns, 
which  were  placed  under  the  command  of  the 
Caarewitch,  the  present  Czar;  but  while  these 
two  great  armies  faced  each  other,  there  was  lit¬ 
tle  fighting.  The  Turkish  commanders  showed 
no  enterprise.  Old  Abdul  Kerim,  who  was  in 
•command  when  the  w’ar  broke  out,  had  been,  to 
use  an  American  phrase,  “lying  back,”  with 
something  deep  and  dreadful  in  his  eye,  in¬ 
tending  to  lure  the  Russians  on  into  Bulgaria, 
where,  with  the  Danube  at  their  back,  they 
could  not  escape,  and  he  would  fall  upon  them 
and  capture  their  whole  army!  Wonderful 
strategy!  This  boastful  talk  diverted  the 
minds  of  the  Council  sitting  in  the  War  Office 
at  Constantinople ;  but  as  time  passed, and  the 
Russians  kept  coming  on,  Abdul  Kerim  began 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  incajmble,  and  he  was 
recalled  in  disgrace,  and  banished  to  one  of  the 
islands  of  the  .Egean.  (T  wonder  if  he  was  the 
sad  old  Turk  who  came  on  board  our  steamer 
at  Rhodes.)  After  him  came  Mehemet  Ali, 
whose  garrisons  were  swelled  by  reinforce¬ 
ments  till  he  had  nearly  men.  With 

this  splendid  army  in  such  a  position,  a  great 
military  genius  might  have  ended  the  war 
by  a  single  battle.  As  the  Russians  were 
scattered  along  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  he 
had  a  capital  chance  to  strike  a  hard  blov?^  at 
their  right,  and  then  at  tlie  centre,  thus 
doubling  up  the  long  line  and  driving  it  back, 
even  to  the  point  of  forcing  it  to  cross  the 
Danube.  He  did  indeed  once  throw  oi)en  the 
gates  of  the  fortresses,  and  march  out  in  battle 
array,  as  if  he  were  going  to  do  something,  but 
a  little  rough  treatment  made  him  retire  be¬ 
hind  his  thick  walls ;  so  that  for  the  rest  of  the 
campaign  the  Russians  had  little  to  do  in  this 
part  of  the  field  but  to  keej)  watch  of  their 
powerful  foe.  Strong  as  the  Turks  were,  they 
did  nothing:  where  they  expected  the  most, 
they  gained  the  least. 

But  now  a  soMier  of  a  different  type  enters 
the  field— one  who,  alone  among  the  Turks, 
achieverl  military  distinction  in  the  war.  While 
Suleiman  Pasha  was  sacrificing  his  army  in 
fruitless  efforts  to  retake  Shipka  Pass,  Osman 
Pasha,  who  had  left  Widdin  with  forty  thou¬ 
sand  men  to  relieve  Nikopolis,  but  arrived  too 
late,  pushed  east  till  he  reached  Plevna,  a 
small  town  of  no  importance  excei>t  as  it  af¬ 
forded  a  central  position  for  attack  or  defence. 
Here  he  had  come  to  stay,  and  began  at  once 
to  surround  himself  with  fortifications,  which 
he  multiplied  till  he  ha<l  made  a  very  Gib¬ 
raltar  in  the  heart  of  Bulgaria,  with  which  he 
was  able  to  resist  any  force  that  could  be 
brought  against  him.  The  besieging  army 
was  swelled  to  a  hundred  thousand  men,  with 
four  hundred  siege  guns,  making  a  line  of  in¬ 
vestment  thirty  miles  in  length.  Again  and 
again  assaults  were  made  in  immense  force, 
and  with  tlie  most  <lesi>erate  courage.  No  fig¬ 
ure  in  modern  military  history  is  more  striking 
than  tliat  of  Skobeleff,  always  in  the  advance, 
seeming  to  court  death  by  his  conspicuous  fig¬ 
ure,  as  he  always  went  into  battle  wearing  a 
white  uniform  and  mounted  on  a  white  horse, 
as  if  to  offer  himself  as  a  mark  for  the  ene¬ 
my,  yet  by  this  very  recklessness  giving  an 
example  of  courage  which  electrified  his  sol¬ 
diers,  and  made  them  follow  him  in  the  deadiy 
breach.  Nearly  all  Ids  staff  were  killed,  yet 
he  escai^ed  unhurt.  But  even  courage  cannot 
do  the  impossible.  Not  even  Russian  col¬ 
umns  could  take  earthworks  mounted  with 
hundreds  of  heavy  guns,  and  behind  which 
lay  in  security  tens  of  thousands  of  rifle¬ 
men  with  their  breecli-loaders.  Heroic  as  the 
efforts  were,  it  was  valor  wasted.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  always  the  same,  till  at  last  after 
three  months  tlie  Russians  gave  up  all  liope 
of  carrying  the  place  by  storm.  .\t  this  mo¬ 
ment  the  prosi)ect  looked  dark.  Plevna  seem¬ 
ed  likely  to  prove  another  Sebastopol,  with 
only  the  difference  that  those  who  were  there 
the  besieged  were  liere  the  besiegers.  Against 
such  a  Gibraltar  all  the  forces  of  Russia  might 
dash  themselves  in  vain.  There  was  only  one 
alternative,  and  Todleben,  the  defender  of  Se- 
bastoix)!,  was  summoned  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  undertake  a  regular  siege. 

To  resist  the  dej>ressing  effect  of  such  refloat¬ 
ed  defeats,  reipiired  not  only  courage  and  en¬ 
durance,  but  all  the  national  discipline  and 
habit  of  obedience.  To  keep  this  up  to  the 
highest  iKiint,  tlie  army  had  the  presence  of 
the  Czar,  and  every  motive  which  could  ajqieal 
to  the  feeling  of  loyalty  and  of  religion.  The 
Russian  soldier,  stolid  as  he  seems,  is  yet  capa¬ 
ble  of  a  strong  feeling  of  loyalty  to  his  sovereign 
and  his  faith,  that  makes  him  willing  to  die  for 
it.  The  intensity  of  religious  feeling  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  army,  is  illustrated  in  a 
scene  at  Plevna,  described  by  one  who  was 
present  at  the  siege.*  It  was  on  the  Sunday 
after  a  battle,  when  the  Czar  reviewed  the 
army,  riding  down  the  lines,  saluting  the  men. 
and  stopping  to  si'eak  to  one  here  and  there, 
after  which  came  the  following  scene : 

After  the  troojis  had  all  t>ecn  visited  an  open  air 
mass  was  held.  One  division  of  about  ten  thousand 
men  was  drawn  up  on  tlie  plain  wi'st  of  Plevna,  and 
about  two  miles  from  the  high  range  of  hills  on 
which  the  Turkish  batteries  stood;  the  division 
was  formed  on  three  sides  of  a  square,  with  a  few 
squadrons  of  cavalry  on  each  flank.  In  the  centre 
stood  the  Emperor,  alone  and  bareheaded,  slightly 
in  advance  of  his  suite;  in  front  of  him  was  the 
priest  in  gorgi*ous  robes,  with  a  golden  crucifix  and 
the  Bible  laid  on  a  pile  of  drums  which  answered 
for  an  altar ;  a  short  distance  to  one  side  was  a 
choir  consisting  of  twenty  or  thirty  soldiers,  with 
fine  musical  voices.  Every  one  uncovered  his 
head,  and  the  service  began  in  that  slow,  sad 
chant  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Greek  Church ;  at 
the  name  of  Jesus  every  one  of  the  vast  crowd 
crossed  himself.  On  the  opposite  hills,  as  the  ser¬ 
vice  wont  on,  could  be  seen  large  numbers  of  Turks 
congregating  in  wonder  at  the  assembly  of  this 
large  number  of  men.  Finally  came  the  prayer  for 
the  repose  of  those  who  had  died  in  the  battle  a 
few  days  before;  the  Emperor  knelt  on  the  ground, 
resting  his  head  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  everyone 
followed  his  example,  and  the  whole  division  knelt 
there  with  their  guns  in  one  hand,  crossing  tkem- 
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selves  with  the  other,  and  following  in  a  subdued 
voice  the  words  of  the  chant. 

Nothing  could  give  a  clearer  perception  of  the 
relations  between  the  Czar  and  his  men  than  this 
I  strangely  impressive  scene ;  the  Oosudnr  Imperalor 
(Our  Lord  the  Emperor),  surrounded  by  his  people, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  facing  their  hereditary 
enemies  in  religion  and  politics,  and  chanting  in 
slow  monotone,  whose  periods  were  marked  by  the 
booming  of  distant  cannon,  the  requiem  for  their 
dead  comrades.  .  .  .  To  the  class  from  w’hlch  the 
soldiers  come,  the  religion  of  miracles  and  ceremo¬ 
nies  which  they  are  taught,  is  the  most  real  thing 
of  their  lives. 

The  business  of  a  regular  siege  was  less  ex¬ 
citing  than  that  of  taking  the  place  by  storm. 
These  months  of  waiting  were  almost  as  trying 
to  the  Russian  endurance  as  the  assaults,  as 
the  troops  lay  in  the  trenches  exposed  to  the 
Autumn  rains,  and  afterward  to  the  Winter’s 
cold.  They  died  by  thousands,  but  still  they 
held  on.  It  was  slow  work,  but  the  end  was 
sure.  Todleben  had  sealed  up  every  avenue 
by  which  supplies  could  reach  the  beleaguered 
garrison,  and  thus  imprisoned,  he  held  them 
in  his  iron  grasp  for  two  months,  till  pressed 
by  famine  they  made  one  last  desperate  effort 
to  break  through  the  circle  of  fire  which  sur¬ 
rounded  them  and  escape,  failing  which  Os¬ 
man  Pasha  surrendered  on  the  Kith  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  with  his  whole  army. 

The  fall  of  Plevna  was  the  turning-point  of 
the  war.  With  it  the  best  army  of  the  Turks 
was  gone,  and  they  had  none  to  take  its  place. 
Their  only  hope  now  was  that  the  elements 
might  fight  for  them.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
Winter,  and  it  might  be  supposed  that  troops 
exhausted  with  a  five  months’  siege  would  go 
into  Winter  quarters,  and  ])ostpone  further 
operations  till  the  next  Spring.  Such  was 
the  advice  of  Todleben.  But  the  Russian 
Coramander-in-Chief,  the  Grand  Duke  Nich¬ 
olas,  knew  the  value  of  time.  To  wait  for 
months  might  bring  other  enemies  into  the 
field.  England  was  already  hostile,  and  Aus¬ 
tria  might  become  so.  It  was  all  important  to 
finish  the  business  at  once.  But  this  would 
require  a  Winter  campaign,  the  greatest  hard- 
shij)  to  which  soldiers  can  be  subjected,  and 
against  which  all  his  generals  protested  exceiit 
Gourko  and  Skobeleff,  the  two  heroes  of  the 
war.  It  was  a  critical  moment,  on  the  <lecis- 
ion  of  which  the  whole  fortune  of  the  war 
might  depend.  In  this  decision  he  took  coun- 
.sel  of  courage  rather  than  discretion,  and  or¬ 
dered  the  advance. 

Tlie  campaign  that  followed  lias  few  paral¬ 
lels  in  history :  in  comparison  with  it,  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  liy  Naiioleon  was 
a  holiday  excursion.  That  was  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Summer :  this  was  in  mid-Winter.  At 
the  very  outset  the  stars  in  their  courses  seem¬ 
ed  to  fight  against  them.  A  snow-storm  came 
on  which  lasted  with  little  interruption  for 
five  days,  and  left  snow  in  the  passes  in  many 
places  ten  feet  deep.  Thousands  of  men  were 
frostbitten,'  hundreds  were  frozen  to  death. 
In  such  a  condition  the  Russian  army  began 
its  march.  The  roads  were  so  steep  and  icy 
tliat  horses  were  useless,  and  the  pieces  and 
caissons  had  to  be  unlimbered,  and  the  guns 
dragged  up  by  main  strength,  a  hundred  men 
often  being  harnessed  to  a  single  gun.  The 
ammunition  was  carried  by  hand.  There  were 
no  waggons  to  carry  even  food,  the  men  hav¬ 
ing  only  what  they  could  carry  on  their  backs, 
with  no  tents  to  sleep  in,  and  no  blankets  to 
cover  them,  wading  all  day  through  the  snow, 
and  lying  down  in  it  to  sleep  at  night.  On  this 
fearful  march  as  many  perished  by  cold  as  in 
battle.  One  column  that  had  got  over  the 
summit  was  overwhelmed  by  a  terrible  .storm, 
causing  the  snow  to  pile  up  in  great  drifts,  in 
which  a  large  part  of  the  artillery  was  buried. 
All  progress  was  impossible,  and  this  column, 
being  thus  stalled  in  the  mountains,  had  final¬ 
ly  to  make  its  way  back  as  it  could,  fifty-three 
men  having  been  frozen  to  death,  and  eight 
hundred  and  ten  permanently  ilisabled  by 
freezing.  Yet  in  spite  of  all,  the  men  of  the 
North  moveil  steadily  over  the  mountain 
heights,  and  came  down  into  the  valleys. 
The  audacity  of  the  movement  was  its  suc¬ 
cess.  Skobeleff,  moving  lightly  encumbered, 
and  therefore  more  experlitiously,  across  an¬ 
other  route,  turned  against  the  Turks  at  the 
Shipka  Pa.ss,  who  were  at  the  same  moment 
attacked  by  troops  from  the  other  side,  and 
captured  the  whole  army.  Thus  victorious, 
the  Russians  pressed  on  to  Sophia,  which 
Gourko  entered  on  the  fourth  of  January  (in 
whose  streets  a  Christian  army  was  seen  for  the 
first  time  since  14J4),  and  by  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
man  road  built  for  the  march  of  conquerors, 
to  PhilippoiKilis  and  Atlrianople ;  and  onward 
still,  till  on  the  la.st  day  of  that  month  the  ad¬ 
vance  led  by  Skobeleff  came  in  sight  of  the 
minarets  of  Constantinople. 

This  passage  of  the  Balkans  in  mid-Winter, 
and  the  march  which  followed,  were  aceomiia- 
nied  by  one  of  those  terrible  revenges  which, 
when  they  occur  in  war,  seem  to  be  the  retri¬ 
butions  of  God.  The  victorious  army  passed 
over  the  scene  of  the  massacres  in  Bulgaria 
and  Roumelia,  in  which  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  had  been  butchered-a  crime  incited  by 
the  Moslems  of  the  villages,  even  where  they 
did  not  take  part  in  it.  So  late  as  six  months 
before,  the  Mussulmans  of  Eski-Zagra  and 
Kezanlik  had  pointed  out  their  Christian 
neighbors  to  be  murdered.  The  burned  vil¬ 
lages  were  still  lyiwg  in  their  ashes,  the  slaugh¬ 
tered  inhabitants  were  still  unburied,  silent 
witnesses  to  God  of  man’s  inhumanity  to  man. 
Now  the  tide  had  turned.  The  Russians  were 
coming  from  the  mountains,  sweeping  every¬ 
thing  before  them.  If  the  Turkish  divisions 
halted  to  give  battle,  it  was  only  to  exiierienee 
a  fresh  defeat,  and  to  resume  their  flight  in 
greater  panic  than  before,  in  which  they  were 
followed  by  the  whole  Moslem  population. 
Remembering  the  atrocities  they  had  commit¬ 
ted  or  instigated,  they  knew  that  they  would 
find  no  mercy  from  the  kindred  of  their  vic¬ 
tims,  and  they  fled  from  a  country  which  they 
were  no  longer  worthy  to  inhabit,  not  stopping 
till  they  reached  Constantinople,  and  thou¬ 
sands  indeed  could  not  rest  till  they  had  cross¬ 
ed  the  Bosphorus,  and  were  settled  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Asia  Minor.  This  exodus  of  the  Turks 
was  one  of  the  most  striking  incidents  of  the 
war.  Of  course  this  removal  of  a  whole  peojile 
involved  incredible  suffering,  but  it  was  inevi¬ 
table.  The  Turks  had  lived  in  Bulgaria,  as  in 
all  the  provinces  of  Euroi>ean  Turkey,  as  mas¬ 
ters:  they  could  not  take  the  position  of  equals 
with  what  they  had  regarded  as  a  subject  race. 
They  knew  that  the  moment  their  power  was 
gone,  those  whom  they  had  so  long  oppressed 
would  avenge  uixm  them  the  wrongs  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years.  Esi^cially  after  the  massa¬ 
cre,  there  was  no  place  for  them  in  the  land 
which  they  had  plunged  into  mourning  by  their 
crimes. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  story  of  the  Russian  war 
in  Europe,  not  to  si>eak  of  the  campaign  in 
Asia.  'The  power.of  Turkey  was  utterly  bi„ 
ken ;  the  Empire  was  at  the  feet  of  Russia,  as 
France  was  at  the  feet  of  Germany  in  1870. 


A  discomfiture  so  complete  calls  for  a  brief 
reflection.  In  looking  back  over  this  war,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  fatality  in  It  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  To  explain  the  utter  overthrow  of 
the  Turks,  we  must  look  below  the  surface  to 
the  moral  causes  underneath.  When  the  war 
broke  out,  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  benumb¬ 
ed  and  paralyzed  by  their  doctrine  of  fatal¬ 
ism,  and  so  allowed  things  to  drift  without 
even  an  attempt  to  control  them.  They  were 
brave  enough  when  it  came  to  fighting,  but 
they  had  no  head,  no  leadership  to  make  their 
courage  of  any  avail.  At  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  all  the  advantages  were  in  their 
favor,  but  they  threw  them  away.  They  had 
not  a  commander  who  showed  any  ability  ex¬ 
cept  Osman  Pasha,  and  his  peculiar  strategy 
was  only  in  building  enormous  earthworks  and 
fighting  behind  them,  which  is  very  different 
from  fighting  in  the  open  field.  And  even  this 
mode  of  defence  proved  fatal  at  the  last;  it 
gave  a  temporary  success  at  the  price  of  final 
ruin :  for  in  shutting  himself  up  in  Plevna, 
Osman  committed  the  same  error  that  Bazaine 
did  at  Metz,  both  having  finally  to  surrender 
with  their  whole  army.  Thus  the  Turks  were 
ruined  by  incapable  leaders.  But  it  is  doubtful 
if  even  good  ones  could  have  saved  them;  for 
they  would  not  have  trusted  the  best  that  Eu¬ 
rope  could  produce.  They  had  Moltkeonce  (in 
the  war  of  1828),  who  repeatedly  warned  them  of 
the  false  movements  they  were  making;  but 
they  paid  no  more  attention  to  him  than  they 
would  to  any  other  younir  foreign  officer,  trust¬ 
ing  rather  to  their  fat  old  Turks,  under  whom 
(blessed  be  Allah!)  they  had  the  comfort  of 
being  soundly  beaten.  In  the  present  war 
they  had  a  vicious  military  system  which 
would  have  neutralized  the  best  military  skill. 
They  had  no  commander-in-chief,  but  three 
of  0(iual  rank— Suleiman  Pasha,  Mehemet  .\li, 
and  0.sman  Pasha,  each  having  an  independ¬ 
ent  command,  and  neither  allowed  to  exercise 
his  own  judgment  from  what  he  saw  in  the 
field,  but  all  directed  by  telegraph  from  the 
War  Office  in  Constantinople!  Such  a  sys¬ 
tem  would  have  fettered  the  greatest  military 
genius.  When  the  French  Directory  became 
jealous  of  Napoleon,  and  divided  his  commandi 
he  immediately  resigned,  saying  that  it  was 
only  by  keeping  his  men  together,  so  that  all 
could  act  in  concert,  that  he  was  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  anything.  'I'liey  at  once  restored 
him,  and  never  dared  to  touch  him  again.  If 
he  had  been  the  leader  of  the  Turks,  either  he 
would  have  assumed  iiower,  or  if  they  could 
have  put  chains  on  his  limbs,  they  would  have 
fettered  even  him.  The  Russians  raade  no  such 
mistake  of  a  double  command.  The  Czar, 
though  present  with  the  army,  never  gave  an 
order  for  a  battle,  or  interfered  in  any  way 
with  the  military  control.  That  he  had  as¬ 
signed  to  his  brother,  the  Grand  Duke  Nich¬ 
olas,  whom  he  held  responsible  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  campaign.  The  failure  of  the 
Turks  therefore,  while  primarily  due  to  incom¬ 
petent  leaders,  was  rendered  hopeless  by  too 
much  meddling.  The  incompetence  was  in 
Constantinople  as  well  in  the  field.  But  for 
these  manifold  and  remediless  blunders,  we 
have  no  regrets.  To  those  who  see  a  Provi¬ 
dence  in  all  human  affairs,  there  seems  a  spe- 
ecial  purpose  in  their  being  led  by  such  inca- 
pables ;  that  it  was  a  judicial  blindness  by 
which  this  cruel  power  was  led  to  its  destruc¬ 
tion. 

Into  what  followed  the  war,  we  need  not  en¬ 
ter.  After  a  month  of  negotiations,  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  on  the  .3d  of  March  at  San 
Stefano,  six  miles  from  Constantinople,  in  a 
little  valley  by  the  sea,  from  which  could  bo 
distinctly  seen  the  minarets  of  Ht.  Sophia! 
That  was  coming  pretty  near,  and  yet  I  would 
that  the  Russians  had  come  nearer  still;  that 
they  had  camped  round  the  very  walls  of  the 
ancient  Christian  church,  and  in  the  open 
grounds  of  the  Seraglio,  with  their  Hags  fly¬ 
ing  from  the  top  of  the  Galata  and  Seraskier 
Towers.  All  this  was  within  their  power. 

Mr.  Eugene  Schuyler,  in  a  late  article  in  the 
North  American  Review,  says  “ ’Ilie  Signature 
of  the  peace  of  San  Stefano  was  first  publicly 
announced  at  my  house  to  (ieneral  Grant,  who 
was  then  in  Constantinople,  by  Count  Cortis, 
the  Italian  Ambassador,  who  had  just  received 
a  telegram  to  that  effect  from  General  Igna- 
tieff.  The  English  Embassy  did  not  receive 
the  intelligence  until  the  next  morning,  when 
it  was  already  published  in  the  newspapers. 
General  Grant  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
Eastern  (piestion  in  all  its  details.  He  had  ac¬ 
quired  his  knowledge  with  wonderful  rapidity 
during  his  journey  in  the  East,  and,  in  spite  of 
his  taciturnity,  had  entertained  us  for  an  hour 
the  day  previous  by  telling  us  what  he  would 
have  done  had  he  arrived  li)efore  Constantino¬ 
ple  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army.  Without 
entering  into  details,  I  may  say  that  he  would 
have  occupied  Constantinople  with  his  trooi)s, 
and  while  making  every  provision  for  the  safety 
of  private  and  of  government  i)roperty,  would 
have  issued  a  proclamation  leaving  the  ulti¬ 
mate  arrangements  to  the  European  powers  on 
one  sole  condition— ‘  that  the  rule  of  the  Turk 
in  Europe  should  be  forever  abolished.’  ” 

Alas  for  what  might  have  been !  No  doubt 
such  a  result  was  at  that  moment  within  reach. 
The  Sultan  was  so  panic-stricken  that  he  was 
ready  to  give  up  everything;  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  have  given  up  Constantinople  if 
the  Russian  army  had  entered  it  and  demanded 
the  sacrifice.  But  here  England  came  to  the 
rescue.  The  English  fleet  passed  the  Darda¬ 
nelles,  and  anchored  off  the  Princes  Islands, 
in  sight  of  the  city.  This  led  to  a  reoirening 
of  negotiations,  and  finally  to  the  Congress  of 
Berlin,  where  much  that  had  been  done  and 
well  done  was  undone. 

But  why  should  we  mourn  for  that  which 
was  lost,  when  we  may  rather  rejoice  over  so 
much  that  was  gained  V  With  all  its  disap¬ 
pointments,  the  Russian  war  was  a  victory  for 
civilization  -  the  greatest  perhaps  that  Europe 
has  seen  within  this  century.  It  broke  Moslem 
domination  over  Christian  States;  it  avenged 
the  wrongs  of  four  hundred  years.  True,  the 
Sultan  still  sits  on  the  Bosphorus,  but  the 
world  no  more  trembles  at  the  terror  of  his 
name.  Abdul  Hamid  is  not  Mohammed  II., 
nor  Bajazet.  So  long  as  he  is  restricted  in  his 
every  motion  by  foreign  powers— so  long  as  he 
is  held  firmly  in  the  grasp  of  Europe— he  can 
do  little  harm,  and  may  be  left  to  play  his  lit¬ 
tle  hour  upon  the  stage,  and  then  be  gone. 

H.  M.  F. 

It  has  been  arranged  that  Prof.  A.  A. 
Hodge’s  course  of  lectures  shall  be  delivered 
in  Association  Hall,  instead  of  the  Assembly 
Room,  Philadelphia.  This  fine  Hall  is  on  the 
corner  of  Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  streets,  and 
it  ought  to  be,  and  we  trust  will  be,  thronged. 

first  lecture  will  be  on  Tuesday  evening, 
..  L.  12th,  when  Dr.  Hodge’s  theme  will  be 
“The  Holy  Scriptures  — the  Canon  and  In- 
I  spiration.” 


HOSPITAL  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

Letter  A-om  Dr.  Oeorge  E.  Poet. 

Beirut,  Not.  13, 1895. 

My  dear  Dr.  Field :  The  last  instalment  (£51 
9s.  lOd.)  of  the  fund  for  our  Hospital  Chapel, 
came  safely  to  hand  a  few  days  since,  and  gave 
no  more  pleasure  to  the  Sisters  than  to  the 
American  friends,  who  are  all  glad  that  we  did 
not  have  to  go  out  of  the  circle  of  our  own  na¬ 
tionality  to  pay  this  little  tribute  of  affection 
and  esteem  to  the  good  German  friends  who 
have  entered  into  such  warm  relations  with  us. 

How  welcome  this  contribution  is  to  the 
Order  of  St.  John  in  Germany,  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  letter  from  Prince  Albrecht, 
the  newly -named  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
nephew  of  the  Emi)eror  William,  who  is  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Order : 

“  Dear  Dr.  Post  :  You  have  had  the  great  kind¬ 
ness  to  obtain  from  friends  in  America  for  the 
Hospital  of  the  Johanniter  Order  in  Beirut,  in 
which  you  and  the  other  medical  gentlemen  of  the 
Syrian  Protestant  College  have  servetl  for  so  many 
years  in  such  a  successful  manner,  the  sum  of  £2(M) 
sterling,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  in  the  rear  of 
the  aforesaid  hospital  an  edifice  suitable  for  relig¬ 
ious  worship  and  other  assemblages. 

“  I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  hearty  thanks  for 
your  solicitude  in  this  mattei’,  as  well  as  to  the  giv¬ 
ers  for  their  liberal  donations,  and  beg  you  to  com¬ 
municate  the  same  to  your  friends,  accompanied 
with  the  wish  that  the  bond  which  exists  between 
the  Johanniter  Order  and  the  Syrian  Protestant 
College  may  be  an  enduring  one,  and  richly  bless¬ 
ed  of  God.  .Albrecht,  Prince  of  Prussia, 
Grand  Master.  ” 

During  the  recent  visit  of  the  writer  to  Ber¬ 
lin,  he  received  many  tokens  of  the  deep  inter¬ 
est  taken  by  the  authorities  of  the  Order,  not 
only  in  the  eleemosynary,  but  in  the  religious 
work  of  the  College.  The  Johanniter  Order 
includes  in  its  membership  the  most  pious  and 
devoted  of  the  German  nobility,  from  Father 
William  downward. 

Origin  of  the  Order  of  Deaconesses  of  Eaiserswerth. 

In  a  polder  on  the  Rhine,  a  few  miles  below 
Dilsseldorf,  surrounded  by  dykes  which  cannot 
always  keep  out  the  waters  of  the  unruly  river, 
lies  the  quiet  village  of  Kaiserswerth,  no  way 
worth  a  visit  considered  merely  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  this  world,  but  honored  by  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  operations  of  God’s  Spirit  in 
preparing  consolation  and  instruction  for  hu¬ 
manity  that  has  been  witnessed  incur  century. 

Forty-nine  years  ago  a  modest  German  pas¬ 
tor.  Dr.  Fliedner,  with  his  saintly  wife,  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  providing  an  institution  for 
the  training  of  nurses  for  the  sick,  who  should 
be  missionaries  to  the  souls  of  those  for  whose 
bodies  they  cared.  They  had  no  money,  no  so¬ 
ciety  to  collect  it,  and  a  national  Church  chill¬ 
ed  by  rationalism  to  check  enthusiasm  and  re¬ 
press  effort.  But  they  had  faith  and  God’s 
promises,  and  these  proved  more  than  enough. 
Their  first  client  was  a  young  girl  who  had  just 
been  released  from  prison.  To  save  her  from 
the  dangers  of  sudden  restoration  to  the  world 
with  a  tarnished  reputation,  they  took  her  un¬ 
der  their  care.  She  was  shut  up  in  a  small  is- 
oIj  ted  room,  which  is  still  seen  by  the  side  of 
Pa;"  or  Disselhoff’s  house.  It  ought  t.q  be  kept 
asv-  — Tiumeuf  of  the  beginnings  of  faith. 

From  such  a  humble  origin  has  the  present 
grand  work  of  Kaiserswerth  grown.  Contribu¬ 
tions  soon  began  to  flow  in,  often  from  most 
ur expected  .sources.  First  was  built  the  plain, 
unpretending  “Mother  House,”  including  a 
hospital.  Land  was  purchased,  and  barns  and 
other  houses  connected  with  the  management 
of  the  endowment  erected.  One  by  one  have 
been  added  to  the  original  Mother  House  an 
insane  asylum ;  a  training-school  for  teachers, 
either  to  become  deaconesses,  or  if  not  after¬ 
ward  choosing  this  work,  to  become  a  blessing 
to  their  own  communities  as  teachers,  or  as 
house-wives ;  an  orphan  asylum  ;  and  a  home 
for  disabled  deaconesses,  where  they  await  in 
peace  and  comfort  a  call  to  a  higher  service 
and  eternal  happiness.  On  the  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  of  my  arrival,  the  cornerstone  of  a  new 
hospital  building  was  laid  with  ai)propriate 
ceremonies. 

The  neatly-kept  gardens  and  orchards 
aiound  the  groups  of  buildings,  and  the  broad 
meadows,  protected  by  dykes  from  the  severi¬ 
ty  of  Father  Rhine,  all  tell  of  German  thrift 
as  well  as  German  benevolence. 

Sunday,  June  28th,  was  a  high  day  at  Kai¬ 
serswerth.  Five  deaconesses  who  had  complet¬ 
ed  their  twenty-fifth  year  of  service,  were  to 
consecrate  the  remainder  of  their  lives  to  the 
good  works  which  had  become  to  them  a  part 
of  their  existence.  The  usage  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  is  to  renew  the  service,  if  mutually  desir¬ 
ed,  every  five  years,  without  reconseeration  by 
a  religious  ceremony ;  but  at  the  end  of  twen¬ 
ty-five  years,  those  who  wish  to  remain  for 
life  go  through  a  second  ceremony,  somewhat 
similar  to  ordination.  They  then  have  not 
only  the  privilege  of  laboring  with  their  be¬ 
loved  sisters,  but  when  they  become  old  or  in¬ 
firm,  they  have  a  home  and  tender  care  as 
long  as  they  live. 

The  chapel  of  the  Mother  House  was  deco¬ 
rated  with  wreaths,  and  the  reading-desk  was 
surrounded  with  green-house  plants.  The 
Sisters  to  be  ordained,  among  whom  was  Sis¬ 
ter  Sophie  Graeff  of  the  Beirut  Hosydtal,  were 
crowned  with  wreaths  of  white  blossoms  and 
dark  green  leaves.  The  morning  service  was 
similar  to  the  usual  Sunday  worship,  except 
that  the  sermon,  which  was  by  the  former  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  German  congregation  in  Beirut,  had 
special  reference  to  the  occasion.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  the  five  candidates  were  ordained,  after 
which  the  whole  congregation  adjourned  to 
the  refectory,  where  tea  was  served  to  over 
three  hundred  Sisters  and  other  guests. 
Speeches  were  made,  and  a  congratulatory 
telegram  from  Prince  Albrecht  to  Sister  So¬ 
phie,  conveying  the  good  wishes  of  the  Johan¬ 
niter  Order,  was  read.  A  handsome  illustrated 
Bible  from  Prince  Albrecht  to  Sister  Sophie 
was  also  presented.  On  the  fly-leaf  was  an  au¬ 
tograph  expression  of  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Order  with  her  long  service. 

The  humble  beginning  of  forty-nine  years 
ago,  has  resulted  in  the  expansion  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  establishment  to  its  present  size,  with  a 
force  of  eighty  deaconesses,  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  thirty  Mother  Houses  in  various  parts 
of  Germany  and  other  countries,  with  one 
hundred  and  sixty  stations  in  which  Eaisers¬ 
werth  deaconesses  labor.  Besides  these,  sixty- 
nine  kindred  establishments  have  been  found¬ 
ed  on  the  model  of  Kaiserswerth,  and  altogeth¬ 
er  six  thousand  deaconesses  have  consecrated 
themselves  to  the  welfare  of  humanity.  To 
this  grand  work  of  faith  and  love  must  be  at¬ 
tributed  a  full  share  of  the  reaction  against 
rationalism  and  formalism  which  has  taken 
piace  in  Germany.  It  is  no  less  true  of  com- 
nlunities  than  of  individuals  that  “  if  any  man 
will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God.” 


Please  give  our  united  thanks  to  the  gener¬ 
ous  donors  for  this  most  substantial  help  to 
our  work,  and  token  of  their  confidence  and 
esteem.  Affectionately  yours, 

George  E.  Post. 

P.  S. — Y'ou  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Col¬ 
lege  is  prosperous.  Our  medical  staff  of  six 
men  is  all  on  the  ground  and  hard  at  work. 
The  collegiate  an(i  preparatory  departments 
have  been  strengthened  by  the  accession  of 
Messrs.  'VYoodruff,  Hurlbut,  and  Beattie.  Be¬ 
side  the  strong  force  of  men,  we  have  also  had 
most  valuable  additions  to  our  apparatus  and 
library,  the  fruits  of  a  si)eclal  fund  of  $5000 
furnished  by  the  enlightened  liberality  of  a 
few  friends.  I  may  safely  say  that  never  be¬ 
fore  in  its  history  was  the  College  in  as  high  a 
condition  of  order  and  efficiency  as  at  present. 

PAYING  TOO  DEARLY. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  I.  Cnyler. 

Benjamin  Franklin’s  homely  adage  about 
“paying  too  dear  for  the  whistle”  has  an  ap¬ 
plication  also  to  the  weightier  things  of  life. 
There  is  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  narrative 
of  Jonah’s  expensive  voyage  to  Tarshish  when 
he  “  fled  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.”  We 
are  told  that  instead  of  going  to  Nineveh  as  he 
was  commanded,  he  found  a  vessel  bound  for 
Tarshish,  and  he  “paid  the  fare  thereof.” 
But  he  paid  dearly.  How  much  money  his 
pjissage  cost  him  we  don't  know;  butitproved 
to  be  a  dea<l  loss,  for  he  never  got  to  Tarshish. 
He  paid  away  his  credit  as  a  servant  of  the 
Lord.  He  made  a  severe  draft  on  his  con¬ 
science,  and  that  is  always  a  dear  bargain  for 
any  man.  Nothing  hurts  us  so  badly  as  the 
wounds  we  give  to  conscience. 

After  Jonah’s  vagabond  voyage  began,  the 
second  instalment  of  his  bill  came  in.  He  had 
not  paid  his  fare  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  but 
there  was  no  alternative.  The  frightened  crew 
pitched  him  overboard  into  the  tempestuous 
deep,  and  but  for  God’s  interposing  mercy  he 
might  have  been  devoured  by  the  sharks,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  preserved  by  that  “  great  fish  ” 
which  transported  him  safely  to  land.  A  dear 
voyage  that!  The  runaway  prophet  lost  his 
money,  lost  his  time,  lost  his  credit,  lost  the 
appi’oval  of  his  conscience  and  of  his  God,  and 
would  have  lost  his  life,  but  for  a  miraculous 
interposition.  All  this  was  “the  fare  ”  which 
one  man  paid  for  sinning. 

How  many  people  in  our  day  are  committing 
the  same  terrible  mistake !  For  no  path  seems 
to  them  so  easy  and  so  pleasant  to  travel  as 
the  path  of  sinful  inclination.  The  desire  to 
make  money  honestly  for  laudable  uses  is  an 
innocent  desire.  But  the  moment  that  desire 
becomes  a  greedy  soul-absorbing  appetite,  so 
that  instead  of  the  man’s  getting  riches,  the 
riches  get  him,  then  he  pays  dearly  for  his 
wealth.  He  pays  the  penalty  of  constant 
anxiety  and  worry,  of  a  constant  growth  of 
selfishness,  and  of  being  eaten  up  with  covet¬ 
ousness.  Gold  may  be  an  useful  servant,  but 
it  is  a  hard  master.  Love  of  gain  seems  to 
have  attracted  Lot  to  the  fertile  valley  of 
Sodom,  and  he  paid  the  fare  thereof  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  his  family.  Love  of  money  was 
one  of  the  snares  which  drew  Judas  into  the 
crime  for  which  he  paid  witu  the  suicide’s 
halter  and  everlasting  infamy.  No  man  can 
make  money  honestly,  unless  he  does  it  in 
obedience  to  God’s  law;  no  man  can  make 
money  to  the  profit  of  his  soul,  unless  he  ac¬ 
cepts  every  dollar  as  a  sacred  trust  from  God. 
Where  one  person  coins  his  gold  into  blessings 
like  Lenox  and  Dodge  and  John  C.  Green  and 
R.  L.  Stuart,  there  are  hundreds  whose  hearts 
it  hardens  for  an  eternal  condemnation. 
“What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
soul ?  ” 

Into  no  road  are  most  young  men  beckoned 
more  importunately,  than  the  road  to  sensual 
indulgence.  Seldom  are  school-days  and  col¬ 
lege-days  passed  without  some  pressure  of 
temptations  in  that  direction,  and  parents  are 
too  often  blind  to  see  this,  and  too  often  dumb 
in  giving  plain,  timely  counsels.  That  turn¬ 
pike  stands  open  to  young  men ;  it  is  thickly 
travelled;  but  whoever  travels  it  must  pay  a 
terrible  toll.  The  youth  who  tampers  with 
unclean  Indulgences,  pays  the  fare  in  an  im- 
inire  imagination,  in  self-loathing,  in  disor¬ 
dered  bodily  powers,  and  often  in  what  God’s 
Word  calls  “rottenness  of  the  bones.”  An 
eminent  clergyman  felt  to  his  dying  day  the 
enfeebling  effects  of  early  licentiousness ;  re¬ 
pentance  does  not  always  repair  damages.  No 
young  maiden  can  take  into  her  bosom  such 
hot  coals  as  too  many  popular  novels,  plays, 
and  ball-room  contacts  enkindle,  without  be¬ 
ing  fearfully  scorched.  The  most  stringent 
civil  laws  are  Inadequate  to  close  every  haunt 
of  sensual  temptation.  My  young  friend,  you 
must  use  your  own  eyes  to  read  the  warning 
which  God’s  hand  writes  over  every  glittering 
doorway  to  wantonness,  “  This  is  the  way  to 
hell,  going  down  to  the  chambers  of  death.” 

It  is  in  mercy  that  God  places  all  along  the 
seductive  pathways  of  sinful  indulgence  His 
toll-gates  of  retribution.  If  all  would  stop  at 
the  first  gate,  and  turn  back,  they  would  be 
saved  from  the  heavier  penalties  farther  on. 
But  there  is  no  evading  of  the  collector.  A 
few  evenings  ago,  a  poor,  seedy,  111-odored 
creature  entered  my  door,  begging  for  “a 
(luarter  ”  to  pay  for  his  lodging.  “  Don’t  you 

remember  me?  Don’t  you  remember  C - 

that  used  to  live  in  that  brown  stone  house  in 

H -  Place?  Well,  this  is  what  liquor  has 

made  of  me.”  Wretched  victim  of  the  bottle, 
he  is  paying  the  toll  on  the  devil’s  turnpike. 
The  heartless  dram-sellers  who  deal  out  poi¬ 
son  to  such  as  he,  for  accursed  pence,  will 
have  to  pay  theirs  when  they  reach  the  Judg¬ 
ment-bar. 

The  costliest  thing  in  this  world  is  sin.  It 
costs  purity  of  conscience,  i>eace  of  mind,  and 
the  favor  of  God ;  at  the  last  it  will  cost  the 
loss  of  heaven.  The  single  sin  of  grieving 
away  the  Divine  Spirit  when  He  was  striving 
with  His  love,  has  cost  myriads  their  everlast¬ 
ing  perdition.  ^ 

“Show  me  the  better  way,  and  the  safer 
road,  and  tell  me  what  is  the  fare  thereof.” 
Our  answer  to  such  inquirers  is— Halvation  is 
made  free  to  you  by  the  atoning  work  of  Jesus, 
if  you  will  accept  it  on  God’s  terms.  Repent¬ 
ance  of  your  sins,  and  faith  in  the  crucified 
Redeemer  are  the  essentials.  The  repentance, 
if  genuine,  will  cost  you  self-denial;  better 
lose  the  right  eye  than  to  lose  the  purification 
and  the  pardon.  The  faith,  if  genuine,  will 
cost  you  a  life-time  of  obedience  to  Christ. 
Don’t  higgle  at  the  conditions.  He  who  sold 
all  he  had  to  buy  the  precious  pearl,  was  wise. 
The  more  that  your  religion  costs  you  in  the 
way  of  self-denials,  and  sin-conquerings  and 
toils  for  the  good  of  others,  the  richer  a  mil¬ 
lionaire  will  you  be  in  the  realms  of  glorj'. 

Daily  Christian  living  is  the  true  Pentecost, 
saj's  George  Dana  Boardman. 


IN  THB  BASTERN  ARCHIPELAGO.* 

Whatever  may  be  the  attraction  of  such  a 
work  as  this  to  the  ordinary  reader,  or  to  the 
student  of  natural  history,  it  is  far  greater  to 
one  who  has  been  over  the  enchanted  ground. 
To  us  the  opening  of  these  pages  lifts  the  cur¬ 
tain  on  well-remembered  scenes,  and  trans¬ 
ports  us  as  by  the  magician’s  wand  to  that 
vast  Malayan  Archipelago,  in  which  the  writer 
of  this  book,  an  English  naturalist,  spent  five 
happy  years.  It  seems  but  yesterday  that  we 
were  on  board  the  little  Dutch  steamer,  sail¬ 
ing  past  the  great  island  of  Sumatra,  a  thou- 
sancl  miles  long,  and  larger  than  all  Great 
Britain,to  which  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
volume  is  devoted ;  or  that  we  landed  in  Java, 
and  travelled  into  its  interior,  penetrating  its 
forests,  and  winding  round  its  mountains, 
whose  cone-like  shape  indicated  their  volcanic 
origin,  even  where  their  still  oi>en  craters  did 
not  pour  out  volcanic  flames ;  and  whose  sides, 
in  spite  of  internal  fires,  hung  rich  with  trop¬ 
ical  vegetation.  The  author,  when  in  Java, 
spent  much  of  his  time  at  the  capital,  Bulten- 
zorg,  studying  the  wonders  of  the  most  famous 
botanical  garden  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
It  was  there  that  we  met  the  Italian  naturalist 
Beccari,  who  had  spent  eight  years  in  Borneo 
and  New  Guinea,  and  listened  with  delight 
while  he  talked  of  some  of  the  features  of  the 
latter  island,  which  was  then  (and  still  is  to  a 
great  degree)  an  island  of  mystery;  of  the  riv¬ 
ers  that  flowed  darkly  through  the  forest’s 
gloom,  lighted  up  by  the  flashing  wings  of  the 
birds  of  Paradise.  He  had  revelled  in  all  the 
wonders  of  that  primeval  forest ;  had  pitched 
his  tent  in  its  darkest  shade,  or  swung  his 
hammock  to  the  branches  of  trees  at  a  height 
to  escape  the  nightly  visits  of  serpents  and 
wild  beasts.  But  this  spice  of  danger  only 
gave  the  greater  zest  to  his  mode  of  life,  and 
he  was  eager  to  return  and  resume  his  work. 
He  regarded  that  island  as  being,  in  the  extent 
and  variety  and  magnifloence  of  its  flora,  the 
richest  part  of  the  world  that  had  not  yet  been 
explored. 

Into  this  almost  “  undiscovered  country,” 
the  great  English  naturalist,  A.  R.  Wallace, 
first  led  the  way,  in  which  the  young  enthusi¬ 
asts  in  science  of  many  countries  have  eagerly 
followed  him.  Mr.  Forbes  acknowledges  his 
obligations  to  that  great  master,  of  whom  he 
is  an  admiring  pupil  and  disciple.  The  pres¬ 
ent  volume,  while  it  marks  one  stage  of  prog¬ 
ress,  is  an  earnest  of  other  and  greater  things 
yet  to  come.  True,  the  difficulties  are  im¬ 
mense,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  ridged 
with  great  mountains  ox'orgrown  with  mighty 
forests;  while  along  the  rivers  are  bottom¬ 
lands  which  are  little  better  than  pestilential 
swamps,  the  breeding  places  of  fever  and 
death ;  and  worse  even  than  pestilence  are  the 
savage  inhabitants,  many  tribes  of  whom  are 
cannibals.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles, 
modern  progress  will  force  its  way  into  the 
heart  of  New  Guinea,  as  it  has  into  the  heart 
of  other  islands  and  continents.  The  hunter 
is  perhaps  the  first  to  ascend  the  rivers  and 
penetrate  the  forest  in  search  of  game ;  then 
the  trader  to  truffle  with  the  natives: 

and  soon  the  naturalist  follows  in  their  track. 
This  is  the  natural  order  of  progress:  First, 
the  hunter ;  next  the  trader ;  then  the  natural¬ 
ist  ;  and  last  the  missionary,  bringing  “  to  sav¬ 
age  clans  and  roving  barbarians  the  benefits 
of  knowledge  and  the  blessings  of  religion.” 
Already  some  English  missionaries  have  pene¬ 
trated  the  country,  and  by  kindness  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  some  extent  in  taming  the  savage 
tribes.  This  is  but  the  beginning,  but  greater 
things  will  follow. 

Such  is  the  train  of  thought  into  which  we 
fall  when  we  take  up  a  volume  like  this,  which 
revives  past  memories,  and  kindles  anew  old 
enthusiasms,  as  it  opens  before  us  the  gates 
of  a  vast  and  almost  unknown  country,  which 
(if  we  were  in  the  flush  of  early  manhood) 
we  might  look  forward  to  as  the  work  of  a  life¬ 
time  to  explore. 

*A  NATtTRALIBT'S  WANDEBIN08  IN  THB  EABTEBN  ABCBI- 
PELAOO;  A  Narrative  ot  Travel  and  Exploration  from  1878 
to  1H83.  By  Henry  O.  Forbes.  F.R.G.S.  With  Numerous  Il¬ 
lustrations  from  the  Author's  Sketches.  Large  Sve,  pp.  634- 
Published  by  Harper  k  Brothers. 

AMERICAN  ETCHINGS. 

Recent  American  Etchings  is  the  title  of  a 
folio  volume  published  by  White,  Stokes  & 
Allen,  in  which  a  careful  and  interesting  his¬ 
tory  of  etching  in  America,  by  J.  R.  W.  Hitch> 
cock,  introduces  some  ten  original  plates 
which  are  representative,  and  record  the  pres¬ 
ent  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  art  in  this 
country.  Etching  was  scarce  practiced  at  all 
here  ten  years  ago,  and  In  1876  but  two  per 
cent,  of  the  sales  of  Mr.  Frederick  Eeppel,  the 
loading  dealer  in  etching  in  this  city,  were  of 
American  plates ;  in  1882  they  were  thirty-three 
per  cent.,  and  in  1883  seventy-six  per  cent. 
This  sudden  and  substantial  recognition  of 
their  needle-work,  has  resulted  in  a  general 
scratching  and  biting  (these  are  technical 
terms)  on  th’e  part  of  American  artists,  who 
are  here  represented  by  J.  8.  King  In  a  Boston 
Courtyard  (an  impression  of  sunlight).  The 
sub-title  is  necessary  in  securing  the  attention 
to  an  excellent  quality  in  a  plate  in  which  the 
two  very  prominent  figures  are  very  feebly 
drawn.  Christmas  Eve,  by  W.  H.  Skelton,  is 
a  fine  piece  of  work.  Some  artillerymen  of  the 
late  war  have  loaded  up  their  gun  and  caisson 
with  evergreens,  and  are  riding  through  the 
dusk  to  decorate  their  camp.  Mr.  Henry  Far- 
rer  contributes  a  picturesque  reminder  of  Peg- 
goty’s  house  at  Yarmouth.  He  is  a  veteran 
with  the  needle,  and  the  plate  shows  his  skill. 
A  Morning  Walk,  by  Hamilton  Hamilton,  re¬ 
minds  one  that  the  oolleotion  is  representa¬ 
tive.  He  represents  that  class  that  confuses 
the  function  of  the  etcher’s  needle  with  that 
of  the  crayon  stump.  J.  C.  Nicoll  shows  a 
Moonlight  at  Low  Tide,  which  is  very  effective 
and  truthful,  though  hardly  to  be  preferred  to 
Mr.  Kruseman  Van  Elten’s  Beach  at  Glouces¬ 
ter.  Reproductive  etching  has  a  place  in  the 
works  of  Miss  Katherine  Levin  and  Mr.  J.  J. 
Calahan,  who  give  Hugo  Kaufman’s  Grandpa, 
and  a  Mandolin  Player,  by  Fortuny.  Goats, 
by  J.  A.  S.  Monks,  and  Ducks,  by  Charles 
Volkmar,  complete  the  volume,  which  Is  print¬ 
ed  on  heavy-laid  paper,  with  lavish  fly-leaves, 
margin,  and  text. 

“  Hood  in  Scotland  ”  is  the  title  of  a  volume 
soon  to  be  published  in  London.  The  author 
is  Mr.  A.  Elliot,  to  whom  the  idea  occurred 
that  notwithstanding  the  time  that  has  elaps¬ 
ed  since  Hood  visited  Dundee,  some  traces  of 
his  residence  and  family  history  yet  remained 
there.  According  to  The  Atheneeiim,  the 
search  has  resulted  very  satisfactorily,  and 
much  that  is  new  touching  Hood  and  his  fam¬ 
ily,  is  promised. 
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EUrCATlSG  THE  PEOPLE  TO  TEMPERlJiCE. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  venerable  fa¬ 
ther  in  Israel,  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  who  seems 
a  little  “  flustered  ”  over  the  recent  articles  of 
Drs.  Patterson  and  Cuyler.  Among  other 
things  he  observes :  “  Some  say  we  must  edu¬ 
cate  up  to  the  point  of  ‘  touch  not,  taste  not,’ 
till  we  create  a  public  opinion,  and  then  we 
can  sustain  prohibition.  Let  me  ask  how 
long  it  will  take  to  educate,  while  licensing  sa¬ 
loons,  a  generation  of  teetotalers  ?  Have  not 
you,  and  I,  and  Drs.  Cuyler  and  Patterson 
been  at  work  since  1830  ?  I  fear  it  will  take  at 
least  another  generation.” 

Yes,  my  honored  father,  but  what  a  work  has 
been  done  since  1830,  and  that  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles,  with  the  whiskey  shops  in  full  blast. 
Yet  that  generation  was  educated,  they  and 
their  children,  and  mainly  they  stay  educated. 
And  Iowa  is  full  of  them,  and  where  they  are, 
is  where  prohibition  prohibits.  Were  all  Iowa 
like  them,  all  Iowa  would  prohibit. 

But  we  have  a  new  population  to  deal  with, 
who  never  heard  of  prohibition  or  teetotalism 
till  they  came  here,  and  everybody  knows 
that  these  comers  are  half  a  million  a  year. 
And  these  gather  iato  our  cities.  Chicago  has 
24,000  Poles ;  Detroit  22,000 ;  Bay  City  C,CX)0.  If 
any  one  of  these  is  a  teetotaler  or  a  prohibi¬ 
tionist,  I  have  never  heard  of  him.  And  they 
have  cotes.  Besides,  there  are  Germans,  and 
Irishmen,  and  Frenchmen,  and  Italians,  and 
Englishmen,  and  others  from  all  the  world. 
And  very  few  of  all  these  comers  are  ready  to 
accept  our  ideas  of  temperance.  Will  you 
convert  them  by  late  ?  Suppose  they  are  a  good 
stiff  majority,  as  in  the  cities  they  commonly 
are,  and  the  majority  rules ! 

I  cannot  tell  how  long  it  will  take  to  edu¬ 
cate  them  ;  but  I  insist  that  they  must  be  edu¬ 
cated,  or  fail  to  be  teetotalers.  And  I  feel  very 
happy  over  that  work  of  education  we  did 
from  1830  onward.  It  is  nonssnse  to  denounce 
these  people  for  being  born  abroad,  or  for 
coming  here  and  taking  the  votes  we  put  in 
their  hands.  My  own  ancestor  was  born 
abroad  and  came  over,  and  early  too— in  1637! 
But  that  is  no  credit  to  me  that  I  know,  as  it 
would  be  no  blame  if  he  had  come  only  the 
year  before  I  was  born.  But  I  am  unspeakably 
glad,  and  thank  God  that  I  was  uot  born  in 
Poland.  We  may  get  very  impatient  of  the 
sins  about  us;  but  the  Psalm  says,  “Fret  not 
thj'self  because  of  evil  doers.”  We  must  not 
fret,  good  friend,  even  though  all  the  world 
should  not  adopt  prohibition  in  our  day. 

My  correspondent  raises  another  question 
which  I  have  not  seen  specifically  treated,  and 
worth  a  little  consideration  as  a  practical  mat¬ 
ter.  He  asks  “  if  the  State  has  not  the  right 
to  rule  the  cities  in  it  ?  ”  Doubtless  yes,  with¬ 
in  limits.  But  suppose  on  some  questions  it 
cannot  ?  For  instance,  it  is  probable  that  were 
the  question  taken  on  prohibition,  jmre  and 
simple,  as  at  Atlanta,  the  vote  of  Michigan 
would  be  for  prohibition ;  that  is,  did  not  po¬ 
litical  bias  defeat  it.  Yet  what  would  be  the 
effect  on  the  cities?  Just  what  it  was  fifteen 
years  ago.  They  would  disregard  it.  But 
should  not  the  State,  my  friend  would  ask, 
compel  them  to  obey  it  ?  Well  it  has  been 
tried,  and  the  result  is  one  way  as  yet. 

The  truth  is,  such  a  vote  of  the  State  does 
not  bind  the  conscience  or  the  reason  of  this 
foreign  born  population  I  have  noticed.  The 
conscience  and  the  reason  of  the  great  body  of 
them  does  bind  them  in  regard  to  crimes.  But 
they  will  not  admit  that  to  buy,  or  sell,  or 
drink  a  glass  of  whiskey  is  a  crime.  They 
have  got  to  be  educated  up  to  this.  The  law 
has  a  very  difficult  job  on  hand  when  it  deals 
with  mere  tendencies  and  surroundings.  All 
this  selling  becomes  an  evil  by  its  abuse  and 
excess.  Admit  that  the  tendency  begins  with 
the  beginning,  where  is  the  line  at  which  the 
law  takes  hold  ?  If  the  man  is  convinced,  he 
easily  finds  it.  If  not  convinced,  the  legal 
spectacles  will  do  little  to  make  him  see  it. 

My  friend’s  questions  about  Iowa  I  will  not 
try  to  settle.  If  brothers  “Clement”  and 
Johnson  cannot  manage  that,  I  should  de¬ 
spair.  That  rhetorical  cyclone  of  the  latter, 
in  The  Evangelist  of  the  3d  inst.,  ought  to 
settle  something.  But  that,  like  many  whirl¬ 
winds,  is  all  around  a  small  pivot,  viz ;  Is  pro¬ 
hibition  effective  in  Iowa?  It  is  uot  in  dis¬ 
pute  that  it  succeeds  over  a  good  part  of  the 
State,  and  fails  in  the  cities,  as  elsewhere. 

Yet  after  all  the  whole  question  does  not 
seem  to  be  entirely  disposed  of  when  prohibi¬ 
tion  has  so  far  succeeded  as  in  driving  the  sa¬ 
loons  off  the  streets. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  a  travelling  corre¬ 
spondent  whose  mission  it  is  to  report  facts  on 
this  temperance  question.  His  last  is  from 
Kansas,  a  prohibition  State,  where  he  had  vis¬ 
ited  the  two  cities  of  Lawrence  and  Topeka,  in 
neither  of  which  is  there  a  single  saloon! 
Lawrence  is  one  of  the  cleanest  and  most  or¬ 
derly  places  in  any  Western  State,  and  has  a 
population  of  10,000  people.  In  Kansas  the 
drug  shops  are  allowed  to  sell  “  for  medicinal 
purposes,”  and  are  to  keep  a  record,  stating 
the  name  of  the  person  buying  and  the  com¬ 
plaint  for  which  the  liquor  is  obtained,  and 
this  record  is  to  be  shown  to  any  person  desir¬ 
ing  to  see  it. 

Lawrence  has  nine  drug  shops,  of  which  Mr. 
Sutton,  the  correspondent,  visited  four,  asking 
to  see  the  last  week’s  sales  in  each.  These  he 
copied,  and  making  a  calculation  from  these, 
his  estimate  is  that  Lawrence  pays  in  a  year, 
for  10,000  people,  $30,000  for  whiskey  to  cure 
their  ailments,  all  in  doses  of  a  pint  each ! 
Though  in  a  few  cases  the  person  curing  a  cold 
with  a  pint  got  at  one  shop,  cured  malaria 
with  another  pint  got  from  another  store ! 

In  Toi>eka,  a  larger  city,  the  ratio  of  liquors 
to  the  inhabitants  is  considerably  larger,  the 
people  of  Lawrence  being  mostly  Yankees  and 
Quakers,  while  those  of  Topeka  are  of  various 
origin.  At  this  latter  place,  Mr.  Sutton  visited 
the  office  of  the  Judge  of  the  Court,  with  whom 
are  filed  the  “permits  ”  which  each  purchaser 
must  obtain  before  he  can  buy.  For  filing 
these  permits,  five  cents  each  is  the  legal  fee. 
The  income  to  the  said  Judge  for  this  service  is 
found  to  be,  for  the  year,  over  $28,000! 

So  it  would  seem  that  if  the  aim  of  prohibi¬ 
tion  is  to  stop  drinking  by  stopping  sales^ 
which  of  course  is  the  only  rational  object,  the 
end  is  not  reached  by  a  very  long  ways  yet, 
even  when  the  saloons  are  banished.  It  is,  in 
part,  simply  transferred.  The  drug  store  is 
the  liquor  shop  instead  of  the  saloon.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  drug  shop  is  not  the  nui¬ 
sance  which  the  saloon  is,  and  does  not  offer  its 
temptations  in  the  way  of  making  tipplers. 

But  the  system  is  the  occasion  of  lying  and 
cheatinc  enough  to  offset  the  gain,  in  part  at 
least.  I  reach,  therefore,  my  old  conclusion, 
that  the  appetite  is  to  be  destroyed  as  well  as 
the  saloon,  and  that  law  d<jes  not  very  rapidly 
correct  appetite. 

The  merits  of  the  matter  are  so  clearly  and 
correctly  stated  by  Dr.  Patterson,  that  I  would 
be  content  to  leave  it  where  he  did,  did  not 
new  questions  lead  me  to  more  discussion. 

Were  not  my  letter  so  long  already,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  word  about  that  term  “  license,” 
over  which  so  many  stumble.  I  regret  the  use 


plication  here  from  that  given  it  in  the  diction¬ 
ary  ;  yet  people  at  large  forget  this,  or  rather 
never  know  it,  and  run  to  the  dictionary  to 
find  it  coming  from  “licere,”  to  permit.  As 
used  in  temperance,  it  is  a  tax,  or  penalty ;  but 
that  is  too  fine  a  distinction  for  eyes  over 
which  the  intense  desire  for  constitutional  pro¬ 
hibition  has  drawn  its  film.  Yet  if  the  wDrd 
tax  were  substituted,  something  would  be  gain¬ 
ed  in  the  discussion.  Taxes  are  for  expenses, 
and  saloons  create  expenses. 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  Nebraska  has  the 
best  law  yet,  which,  if  I  remember  right,  is 
this :  Prohibition  is  the  law  of  the  State ;  but 
if  a  majority  in  a  city  or  county  is  against  it, 
such  are  subjected  to  a  tax  of  $500,  or  more. 
The  whole  matter  has  not  been  in  a  long  time 
in  so  hopeful  a  condition  as  at  present.  The 
leading  mind  of  the  public  is  now  fairly  turned 
to  dealing  with  it  in  practical  ways,  instead  of 
being  guided  by  mere  theories.  There  are 
found  to  be  many  phases  of  it,  and  a  single  re¬ 
cipe  does  not  reach  them  all.  And  when  expe¬ 
rience  is  allowed  suitable  place  in  guiding  us, 
we  shall  be  apt  to  reach  what  is  attainable. 

Ambrose. 


THE  INDIAN  AT  WORK.— II. 

Labor  Problems  on  the  Reservation. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Indian  can  work  un¬ 
der  favoring  circumstances.  As  we  study  the 
conditions  of  his  life  on  the  Reservation,  we 
begin  to  ask  ourselves  the  question  “W’hat 
motive,  what  inducement,  has  he  to  labor?” 
So  soon  as  he  becomes  partially  self-support¬ 
ing,  his  rations  are  diminished;  when  he  is 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  supporting  himself, 
the  rations  cease.  There  is  a  premium  put  up¬ 
on  Idleness,  and  the  rewards  of  industry  are 
small  indeed. 

The  first  resource  of  the  Indian  is  the  use  of 
land,  of  which  there  is  at  least  an  abundance. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  much 
of  the  land  on  the  Reservation  is  fit  only  for 
grazing,  and  that  the  Indians  can  never  make 
a  living  from  it  by  agriculture.  As  the  old 
chief  said  of  the  new  country  which  was  offer¬ 
ed  him,  “I  cannot  see  where  to  drop  a  seed.” 
It  is  probable  that  stock-raising  will  eventual¬ 
ly  become  the  occupation  of  many,  but  for  the 
present  it  is  discouraged,  for  the  reason  that 
it  tends  to  perpetuate  a  wild  life.  To  cultivate 
the  soil  is  to  have  a  settled  home,  and  titles  to 
land  in  severalty  have  accordingly  been  prom¬ 
ised  to  some  of  the  tribes ;  but  by  reason  of 
neglect  in  the  matter  of  making  surveys  and 
other  preliminaries,  the  allotments  are  seldom 
actually  made.  This  failure  of  course  checks 
the  confidence  and  rising  ambition  of  the  In¬ 
dian,  who  has  gone  to  work  on  his  land,  and 
who  wishes  to  possess  his  improvements. 

The  really  difficult  step  is  to  induce  the  In¬ 
dians  to  “  scatter  out,”  and  take  up  good  ara¬ 
ble  land  at  a  distance  from  the  Agency.  It  is 
not  i>articularly  pleasant  to  travel  eighty  or  a 
hundred  miles  every  week  for  rations,  with 
only  the  dwarfish  Indian  ponies  and  wagons 
and  harnesses  not  over  strong.  Nobody  likes 
to  go  that  distance  with  his  entire  family,  old 
people,  babies  and  all,  deserting  the  ranch 
for  a  week  or  more,  and  leaving  pigs  and  poul¬ 
try  to  starve  or  freeze,  whenever  a  general 
“  count”  is  ordered,  or  the  issue  of  annuities 
comes  round.  A  still  stronger  objection  is 
that  the  Indian  is  emphatically  a  social  being, 
and  to  give  up  the  social  life  of  the  village  or 
neighborhood  for  an  isolated  “claim,”  is  to 
him  as  great  a  deprivation  as  it  would  be  to 
many  of  us.  Nevertheless,  he  is  making  the 
effort  toward  independence.  On  the  great 
Sioux  Reservation,  there  is  a  marked  and 
growing  tendency  in  that  direction. 

The  necessary  seeds  and  farming  implements 
are  promised  by  the  Government  in  partial 
lieu  of  food  to  the  Indian  farmer.  My  obser¬ 
vation  is  that  like  all  other  rules  which  are 
supposed  to  hold  good  on  an  Indian  reserva¬ 
tion,  there  is  a  marked  uncertainty  about  the 
operation  of  the  law.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  the  Indian  problem  is  mainly  an  executive 
problem.  The  efficacy  of  the  method  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  men.  The 
struggles  of  the  St.  Stephen’s  Mission  Indians 
at  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota,  a  remark¬ 
ably  intelligent  and  Industrious  community, 
to  raise  a  crop  of  wheat  during  the  past  year, 
offer  a  striking  instance  of  unmerited  and  un¬ 
necessary  discouragement.  There  was  delay 
in  procuring  the  seed ;  there  was  failure  to 
provide  harrows  or  reapers ;  and  now  that  by 
the  aid  of  vast  contrivance  and  determination, 
the  grain  is  actually  cut,  bound,  and  stacked, 
an  inexcusable  neglect  to  furnish  the  promis¬ 
ed  threshing-machine  threatens  to  rob  the  In¬ 
dians  of  the  whole  proceeds  of  their  labor. 
The  nearest  grist-mill,  too,  is  fifty-seven  miles 
distant,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and 
the  Indians  have  no  sacks.  How  many  white 
men,  already  pensioned  by  the  Government, 
would  persist  in  such  a  difficult  enterprise  ? 

The  appointment  of  “assistant  farmers ”  for 
lK>litical  reasons,  is  another  crying  evil.  So 
far  as  I  could  learn,  these  men  seldom  have 
any  special  knowledge  or  fitness  for  their  po¬ 
sitions.  Often  they  are  ludicrously  helpless  in 
the  details  of  the  work,  and  sometimes  are 
not  even  men  of  ordinary  ability  or  education. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
thorough, practical,  pushing  farmers  are  need¬ 
ed  to  instruct  the  Indians,  and  such  alone.  It 
is  important  that  they  should  understand  the 
language  and  the  people,  and  if  they  have  had 
no  previous  experience,  the  good  that  they  can 
do  will  be  measured  largely  by  their  tact  and 
powers  of  adaptation. 

Indian  farms  are  usually  small— mere  patch¬ 
es  in  the  unbroken  vastness  of  the  prairie— but 
they  do  not  deserve  our  contempt  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  The  Indians  around  St.  Stephen’s  Mis¬ 
sion-one  hundred  families— have  broken  from 
one  to  twelve  acres  apiece.  They  cut  from  on® 
to  several  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  hay ;  grow 
corn,  potatoes,  and  remarkably  fine  garden 
vegetables;  raise  cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry; 
some  of  them  own  good  American  horses. 
They  are  nearly  self-supporting,  receiving  on¬ 
ly  one-quarter  rations,  and  when  farm  work 
presses,  sometimes  resign  this  bounty  rather 
than  make  the  three-days’  journey  necessary 
to  secure  it. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  labor  problem  on  the 
reservation,  is  the  total  absence  of  a  market. 
What  can  the  Indian  do  with  his  surplus  pro¬ 
duce  ?  It  is  urged  by  good  agents  and  others 
that  the  Government  ought  to  buy  it  on  the 
spot  instead  of  importing,  a^  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  objection  could  be  mised  to  this  sim¬ 
ple  solution  of  the  difficulty,  except  by  those 
interested  in  the  contracts  which  furnish  sup¬ 
plies— and  often  very  unsatisfactory  supplies 
—to  the  Indian  Bureau. 

It  is,  however,  evident  that  there  will  be  no 
genuine  prosperity  among  the  Indians  until 
we  cease  to  deprive  them  of  the  use  of  money 
as  a  circulating  medium.  The  trades  learned 
at  school  at  vast  expense  of  time,  money,  and 
effort,  are  practically  u.seless  until  the  Indian 
is  supplied  with  money  with  which  to  buy  the 
products  of  other  Indians’  labor.  It  is  urged 
by  men  of  experience  that  a  small  sum  of 
money  be  issued  monthly  to  each  head  of  a 
family,  instead  of  the  yearly  payment  of  an¬ 
nuities  in  clothing  and  other  finishe<l  articles. 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  community  where  there 


the  young  man  following  his  trade  learned  at 
Hampton  or  Carlisle,  or  any  other  industrial 
school,  would  starve  for  lack  of  customers. 
The  foundations  of  civilized  society  are  want¬ 
ing. 

The  limited  number  of  positions  in  Govern¬ 
ment  employ,  furnish  no  solution  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  problem.  A  few  graduates  of  Eastern 
schools  are  drawing  salaries  as  assistant  teach¬ 
ers,  interpreters,  clerks,  or  as  assistants  in 
shops  at  the  Agencies.  It  is  not  desirable  to 
create  more  such  positions  for  the  sake  of  giv¬ 
ing  employment  to  educated  Indians,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  some  of  those  artificial 
conditions  which  close  all  the  ordinary  ave¬ 
nues  to  success.  “  You  can’t  build  a  store  out 
on  the  open  prairie,”  said  an  intelligent  young 
Indian  to  me  the  other  day.  If  it  were  made 
possible  for  Indians  to  become  paying  cus¬ 
tomers,  doubtless  some  enterprising  one 
among  them  would  break  up  the  monopoly 
held  by  licensed  “  traders  ”  on  the  Reserva¬ 
tion,  whose  exorbitant  prices  are  a  standing 
grievance. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  successful  experi¬ 
ment  of  Agent  McGillycuddy  at  Pine  Ridge, 
Dakota,  who  has  engaged  his  Indians  in 
freighting  supplies  to  the  Agency  and  to  the 
Black  Hills.  Five  hundred  freight  wagons 
are  constantly  employed,  and  the  Indians 
earned  $45,000  during  the  past  year.  This 
.scheme  was  inaugurated  under  Secretary 
Schurtz  in  1878,  and  the  industry  and  integri¬ 
ty  of  the  Indians  have  triumphantly  borne 
this  test.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
enterprise  of  Dr.  McGillycuddy  might  be  imi¬ 
tated  to  advantage  at  other  Agencies. 

All  experience  points  to  the  conclusion,  that 
given  the  usual  motive  of  want,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  stimulus  of  reward,  the  Indian  will  work 
out  the  solution  of  his  own  problem. 

Elaine  Goodale. 


JOHN  CALVIN  AND  JOHN  KNOX  DEMOLISHED 

Our  readers  may  have  seen  notice  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  of  a  young  man  who  recently  came  to  this 
country  from  the  Far  East  to  study  theology, 
but  who  soon  grew  wiser  than  his  teachers, 
and  found  that  those  whom  he  had  regarded 
as  wi.se  men,  were  little  better  than  fools.  Glo¬ 
rying  in  his  great  discovery,  he  has  made 
bold  to  take  down  that  idol  of  orthodoxy, 
John  Calvin,  from  the  pedestal  on  which  he 
has  so  long  stood,  and  to  put  him  where  he  be¬ 
longs,  while  another  has  done  the  same  ill  ser¬ 
vice  for  John  Knox.  Over  this  demolition  our 
Philadelphia  correspondent,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  mourns  and  weeps,  yet  not  altogether 
as  one  who  cannot  be  comforted.  We  will  let 
him  tell  his  own  story  : 

It  is  not  just  what  one  “hankers  after”  to 
have  his  “Icons”  smashed  under  his  very 
nose,  and  the  dust  of  them  blown  into  his  very 
eyes.  We  had  fondly  hoi)ed  that  at  least  Cal¬ 
vin  and  Knox  might  be  spared  to  us,  but  it 
seems  that  our  hopes  were  vain.  With  a  sling 
a  young  David  from  the  region  of  Mount  Ara¬ 
rat  has  buried  a  stone  in  the  forehead  of  that 
Goliah  —  Calvinism.  Of  course  said  Goliah 
was  very  much  surprised,  for  such  a  thing 
never  entered  his  head  before ;  and  Knox  has 
been  smitten  by  the  hand  of  a  travelling  lectur¬ 
er  ;  and  all  this  in  this  Presbyterian  city !  That 
no  uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  the  first  vic¬ 
tim  may  cause  postponement  of  the  obsequies, 
we  have  the  assurance  of  the  executioner— “  I 
have  given  Calvinism  a  blow  from  which  it  can 
never  recover.”  .Sic  transit  yloria  Calvin'ismi ! 
Fifth-rate  people  may  now  say  what  they 
please,  as,  for  example,  Ranke,  the  great  his¬ 
torian— “  We  may  consider  Calvin  as  the  foun¬ 
der  of  the  Free  States  of  North  America.  It 
was  his  doctrine  which  shaped  the  men  who 
left  home  and  country  in  order  to  preserv* 
their  religious  freedom  in  the  wilds  of  North 
America.” 

James  Russell  Lowell  has  recently  said  of 
the  late  Calvinlstic  doctrines  “They  have  pro- 
duce<l  some  of  the  strongest  and  noblest  char¬ 
acters  the  world  has  ever  seen.”  Mr.  Emerson 
said  with  a  sigh,  “  I  confess  our  later  genera¬ 
tion  appears  ungirt  and  frivolous  compared 
with  the  religion  of  the  last,  or  Calvinistic, 
age.  The  religion  of  seventy  years  ago  was  an 
iron  belt  to  the  mind,  giving  it  concentration 
and  force.”  Dr.  Daniel  Curry  of  the  Method- 
let  Church  says  “  It  is  only  just  to  declare  that 
some  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  Christian  life  and 
the  noblest  specimens  of  Christian  character 
have  been  exhibited  among  those  who  have 
been,  at  least  in  theory.  Calvinists.”  All  this 
is  now  gone  into  thin  air,  together  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  the  historian  Froude  : 

When  all  else  has  failo<l,  when  patriotism  has 
covered  its  face,  and  human  courage  has  broken 
down  ;  when  intellect  has  yielded  with  a  smile  or 
a  sigh,  content  to  philosophize  in  the  eio.set,  ami 
abroad  worship  with  the  vulgar;  when  emotion 
an.i  sentiment  and  tender  imaginative  piety  have 
become  the  handmaids  of  s\ipcrstition,  and  have 
dreamt  themselves  into  forgetfulness  that  there 
was  any  difference  between  lies  and  truth — the 
slavish  form  of  belief  called  Calvinism  has  borne 
ever  an  inflexibio  front  to  Illusion  and  mendacity, 
and  has  preferred  rather  to  be  ground  to  powder 
like  flint  than  to  bend  before  the  violence  of,  or 
melt  under,  enervating  temptation. 

The  sadness  of  this  destruction  of  Calvinism, 
appears  in  the  vast  numbers  of  people  called 
to  mourn  its  overthrow,  among  whom  is  to  be 
found  an  amount  of  talent,  sturdy  fidelity,  and 
Christian  zeal,  not  surpassed  in  any  country 
outside  of  America. 

And  Knox,  too— poor  Knox !  He  had  already 
received  enough  hard  knocks  to  kill  an  ox.  It 
was  of  Knox  that  Carlyle  wrote :  “This  that 
Knox  did  for  this  nation  we  may  really  call  a 
resurrection  from  tlie  dead !  The  people  began 
to  live.  Scotch  literature  and  thought,  Scotch 
industry,  James  Watt,  David  Hume,  Walter 
Scott,  Robert  Burns— I  find  Knox  and  the 
Reformation  acting  in  the  heart’s  core  of  ev¬ 
ery  one  of  these  persons  and  phenomena.” 
“The  school  of  Knox,”  writes  Hallam,“was 
full  of  men  breathing  their  Master’s  spirit, 
acute  in  disputation,  eloquent  in  discourse, 
learned  beyond  what  their  successors  have 
been,  and  intensely  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
Reformation.” 

Froude  writes:  “John  Knox  became  the 
representative  of  all  that  was  best  in  Scotland. 
He  was  a  large,  noble,  generous  man,  with  a 
shrewd  perception  of  the  actual  fact,  who 
found  himself  face  to  face  witli  a  system  of 
hideous  iniquity.  He  was  the  greatest  of  liv¬ 
ing  Scotchmen.  The  time  has  come  when 
English  history  may  do  justice  to  one  but  for 
whom  the  Reformation  would  have  been  over¬ 
thrown  among  ourselves.” 

But  all  this  has  now  been  exploded  by  our 
Academy  of  Music  lecturer,  who  assures  us 
that  Knox  was  a  vulgar  sort  of  a  fellow,  coarse 
in  spirit  and  narrow  minded.  True,  it  was  not 
a  very  shrewd  performance  to  assail  Knox  in 
a  city  where  he  has  as  many  admirers  as  in 
any  other  city  in  the  world  ;  but  this  does  not 
matter,  if  Knox  is  only  demolished. 

Few  calamities,  however,  but  have  their 
compensations,  and  if  we  have  lately  lost  two 
saints,  we  have  at  least  gained  one  saintess, 
viz;  Mary  Darnley  Bothwell,  the  beautiful 
and  pure  Queen  of  Scots.  “She  loved  Both¬ 
well,”  said  the  lecturer,  “and  why  should  she 
not  marry  him.  Let  us  draw  the  veil  of  chari¬ 
ty  ever  her  frailties.”  And  why  not?  Only 
we  must  not  stop  there.  True,  the  veil  of 
charity,  unless  it  be  made  of  sterner  stuff  than 
that  of  most  veils,  will  be  in  danger  of  being 


torn  in  being  drawn  over  tlie  faults  of  a  wo¬ 
man  who  connived  at,  if  she  did  not  actually 
participate  in,  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
and  then  married  his  murderer!  But  still  let 
us  make  no  half-way  work  in  this  veiling  of 
frailties.  It  were  almost  as  narrow  as  Knox 
and  Calvinism  to  stop  here.  Let  us  spread 
this  sin-covering  veil  over  the  “  frailties  ”  of 
Lucretia  Borgia,  Catherine  de  Medici,  Diana 
of  Poitiers,  Catherine  Second  of  Russia,  etc. 
Lime  is  cheap,  and  while  we  are  whitewash¬ 
ing,  let  us  spare  neither  liquid  nor  brush.  That 
the  day  for  this  outlay  of  whitewash  is  near, 
appears  in  the  following,  from  a  recent  French 
newspaper.  A  heartless  scoundrel  named  Ri- 
bout  married  an  ugly  girl  for  her  money,  poi¬ 
soned  her,  and  three  months  after  married  a 
pretty  girl.  Commenting  on  this,  a  Paris  jour¬ 
nal  says;  “His  act  is  criminal,  but  it  is  the 
outcome  of  a  passion  which  is  entitled  from 
the  beginning  to  the  fullest  extenuating  cir¬ 
cumstances  !  The  young  Mine.  Ribout  is  pretty 
enough  to  explain  the  ardent  passion  that 
impelled  to  the  commission  of  the  crime  in 
question  the  man  who  wished  to  become,  and 
has  become,  her  husband !  ” 


DRS.  HRIDLEY,  HAWLEY,  AND  STILLMAN. 

Three  Trustees  of  Aubum  Seminary. 

By  Rev.  M.  D.  Kneeland. 

The  death  of  Rev.  Timothy  Stillman,  D.D., 
at  his  home  in  Dunkirk,  on  the  11th  instant, 
has  already  been  noticed  in  The  Evangelist. 
It  removed  the  third  trustee  of  Auburn  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  who  has  passed  away  within 
a  short  time  (Drs.  Hawley  and  Gridley  being 
the  other  two),  all  men  of  mark  and  worth. 

Few  pastors  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  had 
as  many  friends  from  all  classes  of  society  and 
all  denominations,  as  Dr.  Hawley.  He  was 
recognized  by  all  who  knew  him,  as  a  man  of 
strength,  and  purity,  and  consecration.  His 
strength  was  physical  as  well  as  mental.  I 
see  his  sun-burned  face,  and  feel  the  clasp  of 
his  muscular  arm  as  we  stood  together  in  a 
place  which  he  loved  so  much,  in  front  of  the 
old  Mountain-house,  in  the  Catskills,  less  than 
four  months  ago.  He  said,  “  I  never  felt  bet¬ 
ter,”  and  it  seemed  that  many  years  of  useful¬ 
ness  were  before  him.  Alas,  “  how  are  the 
mighty  fallen !  ”  The  death  of  Dr.  Hawley  is 
not  a  loss  to  Auburn  alone,  nor  to  the  Semi¬ 
nary  and  the  Church  which  he  so  loved ;  but 
to  many,  many  of  us  who  loved  him  as  a  kind, 
helpful  friend  and  pastor. 

Dr.  Stillman’s  name  is  on  the  list  of  trus¬ 
tees  directly  beneath  that  of  his  fellow  trustee 
of  long  standing.  Rev.  Dr.  Gridley.  Dr.  Still¬ 
man  was  but  nine  months  older  than  Dr.  Grid- 
ley  at  the  time  of  his  death.  They  were  both 
men  of  unusual  vigor  and  elasticity,  long  after 
the  allotted  three  score  and  ten  years.  They 
also  had  many  traits  in  common.  They  were 
thoroughly  conscientious  men.  They  were 
both  actuated  by  a  high  sense  of  duty.  If  they 
held  to  their  principles  tenaciously,  it  was  not 
stubbornness,  but  strong  and  hearty  convic¬ 
tion. 

They  were  both  loyal  to  evangelical  truth, 
and  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  They  would 
not  surrender  the  good  old  doctrines  in  the 
face  of  the  strongest  or>position.  In  fact,  op¬ 
position  but  made  them  more  resolute  and 
persistent.  They  always  sought  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Presbyterianism,  though  not  to  the 
detriment  of  the  broader  interests  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  kingdom. 

They  were  both  men  o(  good  judgment :  though 
possessing  positive  natures  and  marked  indi¬ 
viduality,  they  were  never  extremists.  They 
made  up  their  minds  slowly,  and  generally 
their  decisions  were  correct.  Dr.  Gridley  used 
to  say  frequently,  when  his  opinion  was  asked : 
“I  will  sleep  over  it  and  let  you  know.”  It 
was  this  quality  that  gave  both  of  these  fa¬ 
thers  such  preeminence  as  advisers  among  the 
ehurches,  and  made  them  such  invaluable 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Auburn 
Seminary. 

They  were  also  men  of  lender,  affectionate 
natures.  To  one  unacquainted  with  them  they 
often  seemed  cold  and  unbending,  but  know¬ 
ing  them,  as  has  been  my  privilege,  in  their 
home  life,  among  their  children,  grandchild¬ 
ren,  and  numerous  relatives  and  friends,  I  saw 
a  rare  riehness  and  beauty  in  their  characters. 
They  made  strong  friendships,  and  retained 
them  throughout  their  lives. 

Other  comi)arisons  might  be  drawn  between 
these  two  men,  with  whom  it  was  my  privilege 
to  be  somew'hat  intimately  associated ;  but  I 
forbear.  Looking  back  urion  my  nine  years 
of  acquaintance  with  Rev.  Dr.  Gridley,  I  es¬ 
teem  it  a  rare  iirivilege,  that  as  a  young  man 
beginning  his  life  work,  I  w^as  brought  so  near 
to  such  a  man,  and  only  regret  now  that  our 
associations  were  not  more  intimate. 

My  first  impulse  when  the  telegram  came 
announcing  his  death,  was  to  say  what  I  have 
here  said,  and  more;  but  after  reading  the 
masterly  summary  of  his  life  and  character  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  I  kept  silence.  It  is  only 
a  desire  to  lay  one  more  flower  on  the  grave  of 
my  honored  predecessor,  that  has  induced  me 
to  say  this  little. 

The  funeral  services  of  Dr.  Stillman  were 
held  on  Sunday,  Dec.  13th,  at  liis  late  resi¬ 
dence.  The  Rev.  William  Martin,  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  assisted  by  Revs. 
Burgess  and  Kneeland.  Other  members  of  the 
Presbytery  would  have  been  present  had  no- 
tlee  reached  them  of  Dr.  Stillman’s  death. 
Several  facts  of  interest  were  brought  out  at 
that  time,  more  especially  by  Rev.  C.  Burgess 
of  Silver  Creek,  who  has  known  Dr.  Stillman 
over  fifty-five  years.  We  will  simply  state 
them,  leaving  a  fuller  account  to  some  of  his 
venerable  associates  of  olden  days.  He  went 
from  Auburn  Theologieal  Seminary  in  182!),  to 
Dunkirk,  where  he  organized  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1830,  with  ten  members,  giving  him¬ 
self  the  ground  on  which  the  church  building 
was  erected.  He  eontinued  its  pastor  for  eight 
years,  during  which  time  it  grew  to  be  a  strong 
church  for  those  days.  He  was  a  clear,  con¬ 
cise,  Scriptural  preacher,  and  shunned  not  to 
declare  the  whole  law.  Later  he  was  apixiint- 
ed  by  the  Presbytery  to  the  Bethel  Mission 
for  Seamen,  ami  was  agent  for  the  Seaman’s 
Friend  Society,  foi  a  series  of  years. 

He  was  early  ehosen  Stated  Clerk  of  the 
Presbytery,  which  position  he  held  nearly 
forty  years,  only  resigning  when  the  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  age  prevented  his  discharging  the  du¬ 
ties  connected  with  that  office.  He  was  a 
most  thorough  and  accurate  clerk.  His  books 
were  models  of  neatness  and  carefulness.  He 
was  faithful  to  the  letter  and  comma,  in  all 
Church  work.  He  was  appealed  to  on  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  ecclesiastical  law  and  order  as  author¬ 
ity,  and  was  known  as  “the  unwritten  law  of 
the  Presbytery.” 

His  history  of  Presbyterianism  in  these  parts 
was  published,  and  is  a  document  of  much 
value. 

Few  men  were  better  known  to  the  older  and 
younger  members  than  Dr.  Stillman.  For 
fifty  years  he  did  not  miss  a  Commencement  at 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary  until  the  last 
year,  where  he  discharged  the  duties  imiiosed 
upon  him  faithfully.  No  countenance  was 
more  familiar  to  members  of  the  Presbytery, 
^the  Synod,  and  the  General  Assembly.  He  at¬ 
tended  these  meetings,  not  as  a  matter  of 
form,  but  because  he  felt  it  to  be  a  duty,  and 


prized  the  enjoyment  which  he  received  from 
such  association  with  his  brethren.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo,  held 
in  the  church  which  owed  its  life  to  him,  and 
for  which  he  had  fought  many  battles  in  after 
years,  he  was  not  able  to  be  present.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  by  the  body  to  bear  its 
regrets,  and  the  esteem  and  prayers  of  the 
brethren.  We  can  never  forget  the  warm  re¬ 
ception  which  he  gave  us,  the  tender  words 
which  he  spoke  concerning  his  approaching 
end,  and  the  prayer  that  closed  that  touching 
interview.  We  then  thought,  and  still  believe, 
that  this  was  a  promise  and  prophecy  of  the 
reunion  which  he  is  now  enjoying  in  heaven, 
with  many  family  and  church  friends. 

One  who  enjoyed  companionship  soon  earth, 
must  enjoy  that  of  the  “  General  Assembly  and 
Church  of  the  First-born  in  heaven.” 

Frpiiniila,  X.  Y. 


“IS  IT  NOT  A  LITTLE  ONE  5” 

By  President  Tuttle  of  Wabash  College. 

The  coincidences  of  life  resemble  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  divine  providence.  Who  would  at¬ 
tribute  the  delightful  harmony  of  a  song  or  a 
chorus  to  chance,  or  the  collection  of  materials 
into  the  form  of  a  cathedral,  to  a  force  working 
blindly  and  without  plan  ?  There  are  some 
lives  that  are  as  sweet  as  any  song,  and  others 
as  grand  as  any  “  temple  of  God.”  In  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  Dr.  Titus  Coan  was  the  accidental 
sight  he  had  of  the  school-madam’s  face.  As 
the  photographer’s  lens  catches  the  face  be¬ 
fore  it,  so  his  heart  caught  the  image  of  her 
who  was  to  be  a  controlling  force  in  his  re¬ 
markable  life. 

It  was  a  coincidence— Ac/-  face  in  the  school- 
house  window,  and  his  eyes  when  they  could 
see  it.  Could  it  have  been  an  unarranged  in¬ 
cident?  Do  such  vast  consequences  hang  on 
casual  antecedents  ?  Dr.  Beecher  thought  such 
a  thing  as  unlikely  as  for  “a  half  bushel  of 
types  thrown  into  air  to  come  down  arranged 
in  a  newspaper  form.” 

Y’^ears  ago  a  well-grown  boy  nearly  ready  for 
“  Freshman,”  was  fascinated  with  the  delights 
of  farm  life.  He  cheerfully  turned  away  from 
the  Bucolics  of  Virgil,  and  with  great  relish 
took  u[)  the  practical  work  of  the  plow,  the 
flail,  and  the  reaping-hook.  For  four  years — 
the  term  of  a  college  career — he  wrought  on 
the  farm,  and  every  day  seemed  to  furnish  a 
new  charm.  He  would  be  a  farmer.  In  the 
region  there  was  not  a  boy  who  seemed  more 
thoroughly  wedded  to  this  wholesome  life. 

One  day  his  elder  brother,  recently  graduat¬ 
ed  at  Princeton,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
four  years,  came  home.  He  eame  unexpected¬ 
ly.  His  plan  had  been  to  go  at  once  to  the 
Theological  Seminary,  but  some  trivial  inci¬ 
dent  determined  him  to  spend  a  year  on  the 
home  farm.  The  brothers  were  often  called 
their  “mother’s  twins,”  so  much  did  they  re¬ 
semble  each  other  in  size  and  manner.  And 
never  were  two  brotherly  hearts  more  strongly 
attached. 

I  have  said  the  college  graduate  came  home 
unexpectedly.  In  common  speech,  his  coming 
was  an  accident  that  interruiited  a  plan  al. 
ready  arranged.  But  it  was  a  joyful  incident. 
And  among  the  happy  ones  in  that  home,  none 
were  happier  than  the  two  brothers.  At  first 
the  farm  lad  had  as  much  to  say  as  the  college 
lad.  His  laugh  was  louder  than  his  brother’s 
and  his  manners  less  refined,  of  which  he  soon 
became  conscious  with  a  slight  twinge  of 
pain.  And  this  was  succeeded  by  an  indefina¬ 
ble  sense  of  inferiority  in  what  he  said  and 
his  way  of  saying  it.  And  thus  the  fact  dawn¬ 
ed  slowly  on  the  plough-boy,  that  whilst  he 
had  been  growing  in  muscle  and  the  plainer 
parts  of  farm  learning,  his  brother  had  been 
undergoing  a  process  of  liberal  education. 
The  contrast  was  painful  enough  to  be  sugges¬ 
tive. 

A  new  purpose  had  been  formed.  Four  years 
before  he  had  declineil  the  offer  of  an  educa¬ 
tion  at  college.  Now  he  wanted  it.  and  the 
more  he  thought  the  more  urgent  grew  his  de¬ 
termination  to  have  it.  Even  the  absence  of 
that  old  offer,  and  presence  of  the  empty  purse, 
seemed  nothing  to  the  boy  as  he  looked  on  his 
brother  fresh  from  college.  Farm  life  had 
accomplished  its  mission,  and  now  he  must  go 
to  college.  He  must.  It  was  a  big  word  for  a 
poor  boy,  but  it  expressed  the  fact. 

And  so  he  left  the  farm  and  resumed  his 
studies.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  to 
remain  with  the  plough.  Of  that  who  shall  be 
the  judge?  Only  this  was  certain:  the  unex¬ 
pected  visit  of  his  college-bred  brother  had 
wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  his  life.  For 
worse  or  for  better,  “  the  accident  ”  effected 
the  change.  As  young  Titus  Coan  rode  by  the 
schoolhouse  in  Riga,  “through  the  windows 
he  saw  a  face  that  beamed  on  him  like  that  of 
an  angel.”  And  in  the  face  of  his  educated 
brother  unannounced  coming  home,  this  far¬ 
mer  lad  saw  the  outline  of  another  life  that 
changed  him  and  his  plans  for  this  world  and 
that  beyond. 

And  I  am  not  willing  to  think  the  opportune 
and  momentous  coincidence  was  not  ordered 
by  One  who  directs  our  steps. 

Recently  I  have  heard  of  the  death  of  Joseph 
Perkins  of  Cleveland,  one  year  my  classmate 
in  mathematics  at  Marietta,  then  and  in  all 
his  life  a  man  of  singularly  fine  character. 
The  history  of  Gen.  Perkins’s  family  of 
whom  Joseph  was  one,  was  determined  by  so 
slight  and  casual  an  incident  as  the  call  of  a 
gentleman  just  from  Ohio — then  a  wilderness— 
at  a  Connecticut  farmhouse  long  enough  for 
dinner.  The  boy  was  not  at  the  table,  but  he 
heard  the  traveller  say  that  “  a  fortune  might 
be  made  by  buying  and  selling  lands  in  Ohio.” 
It  was  a  sentence  dropped  without  any  special 
purpose,  and  forgotten  by  all  but  that  boy.  He 
made  it  the  chart  of  his  life,  and  became  one 
of  the  millionaires  of  Ohio  in  the  way  indicat¬ 
ed,  by  the  casual  remark  of  the  stranger  at  his 
father’s  table. 

Often  in  the  great  emergencies  of  life,  we 
ask  God  to  give  us  light  and  guidance.  And 
we  rlo  well  in  so  doing.  But  as  I  note  the 
many  cases  in  which  very  little  things  entirely 
change  life  plans  in  the  most  important  re¬ 
spects,  I  feel  as  if  we  ought  to  ask  God  for  light 
and  direction  that  the  little  things,  big  with 
the  possible  great  things  before  us,  may  go 
right. 

LEGACIES— THE  BEST  POLICY. 

Dr.  Murdock,  in  an  address  before  the  “  Bap¬ 
tist  Missionary  Union  ”  at  Detroit,  last  year, 
said  of  their  mis.sionary  work,  and  the  large 
legacies  they  had  received :  “  The  dead  have 
come  to  our  relief;  the  immortals  have  con¬ 
tributed  this  year.”  It  seems  to  me  the  policy 
of  our  Boanls  in  regard  to  bequests  is  ques¬ 
tionable,  and  for  this  reason  I  have  ventured 
to  allude  to  the  subject.  Legacies  have  to  me 
a  sacred  interest,  something  held  in  trust  for 
those  who  gave  of  their  prayers  and  substance 
while  they  lived,  and  dying  have  given  money 
to  perpetuate  the  work  after  they  have  gone  to 
their  reward.  Would  not  this  purpose  be  more 
nearly  reached  if  such  beiiuests  were  wisely 
I  invested  and  only  the  annual  income  used. 

I  know  what  Drs.  Kendall  and  Ellinwood 
will  say  about  it,  and  I  admit  that  ours  is 
a  work  of  faith,  and  we  should  trust  God  to 
I  open  the  Hearts  of  His  people  to  dispense  of 
I  their  .substance,  so  fast  as  doors  are  opened  for 
the  entrance  of  the  Gospel.  I  know  they  will 


say  too,  that  many  in  the  Church  will  not  give 
so  long  as  there  is  money  on  interest  in  the 
treasury.  These  arguments  are  good,  but  they 
are  based  upon  the  supposition  that  all  Chris¬ 
tians  will  not  come  up  to  their  duty,  and  that 
the  fluctuations  of  trade  and  commerce  do  not 
affect  good  men  as  well  as  the  men  of  the 
world. 

Let  us  hear  from  business  men  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Perhaps  an  estimate  of  the  income  from 
such  investments  for  the  next  ten  years,  based 
iqion  the  receipts  of  the  last  ten  years  from 
this  source,  would  bo  heliiful.  H. 


WOMEN  IN  THE  TEMPERANCE  CAUSE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist; 

If  you  have  space  in  your  columns  and  are 
not  weary  of  the  subject,  I  would  like  to  sup- 
idement  the  letters  of  Drs.  Cuyler,  Nelson, 
and  Herrick  Johnson  with  a  feiv  words  touch¬ 
ing  specially  upon  the  relation  of  woman  to 
the  political  side  of  the  temperance  issue. 

The  Church  has  always  commended  that 
characteristic  in  woman  which  made  her  the 
“  last  at  the  Cross  and  the  first  at  the  grave,” 
and  may  it  not  be  the  same  spirit  which  has 
brought  her  to  the  front  in  this  generation? 
In  all  the  Christian  centuries  an  exceptional 
woman  has  shone  like  a  star  through  the  mor¬ 
al  atmosphere,  but  now  we  see  an  organization 
of  perhaps  a  million  of  women,  the  wives,  mo¬ 
thers,  and  daughters  of  the  Church,  who  after 
waiting  in  tears  and  agony  for  their  natural 
protector,  man,  to  save  their  sons  and  bro¬ 
thers  from  the  horrible  curse  of  intemperance, 
and  waited  in  vain,  now  feel  that  it  is  time  to 
take  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  work  of  saving  in¬ 
to  their  owm  hands. 

Your  Washington  correspondent  lately  wTOte 
of  members  of  Congress  “  Many  good  men  fear 
their  constituents.”  Now  women  have  no  con¬ 
stituents  to  fear,  and  are  ready  to  “  take  the 
bull  by  the  horns.”  Ten  thousand  saints  are 
praying  day  and  night  for  deliverance  through 
existing  parties.  And  will  any  friend  of  tem¬ 
perance  i>ut  limitations  to  the  prayers  and  ef¬ 
forts  of  this  consecrated  host,  saying  “So  far 
may  you  go  and  no  farther.  If  you  attempt  to 
cross  the  Red  Sea,  you  will  all  be  sw’allowed 
up”?  No,  no;  let  them  cross.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  the  luiuor  men  “following  hard  after 
them  ”  who  will  be  swallowed  up,  like  Pha- 
roah’s  host,  while  the  brave  women  stand, 
like  Miriam,  on  the  shore,  and  sing  their 
song  of  deliverance. 

Woman  began  this  crusade  outside  of,  and 
with  no  thought  of,  politics ;  but  she  will  car¬ 
ry  it  anywhere  to  u'in.  And  if  it  takes  her  in¬ 
to  politics,  let  us  believe  that  Christian  faith 
and  courage  will  guide  her  even  there. 

The  conservatism  which  objects  to  woman 
suffrage  is  in  itself  loyal  to  woman’s  highest 
good ;  it  Intends  safety,  but  still  it  may  stand 
in  the  way  of  victory  by  its  timid  policy.  How 
long  is  it  since  good  men  feared  a  domestic 
chaos  if  girls  were  allowed  higher  education, 
and  then  co-education  ?  But  is  society  the 
worse  for  these  ?  Has  not  every  advance  been 
upward  instead  of  downward?  In  all  on¬ 
ward  movements  there  will  be  wrong-head¬ 
ed  and  discordant  elements  which  injure  the 
cause  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  ungen¬ 
erous  opponents  seize  upon  such  facts  to  ridi¬ 
cule  what  they  may  not  be  able  to  refute. 

Women,  like  men,  vary  in  mental  and  moral 
constitution.  To  those  women  who  feel  the 
weight  of  eternal  responsibilities,  the  inanities 
of  society  are  an  abhorrence;  and  however 
much  there  may  be  of  sweetness  and  majesty 
in  the  nature  of  those  who  think  beyond  their 
fellow-women,  they  are  feared  or  contemned 
as  “strong-minded.”  The  few  “noisy  and 
clamoring”  fanatics  of  teiniierance  and  wo¬ 
man  suffrage  are  but  the  flrift-wood  upon  the 
flood  tide  of  public  sentiment,  while  the  strong, 
deep,  and  imperceptible  under-current  is  in  the 
same  direction.  Some  who  have  been  on  the 
mount  of  vision  prophesy  that  woman  is  to 
have  the  ballot,  whether  for  w’cal  or  w'oe  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  result ;  but  let  us  hope  it  will 
be  an  educator,  lifting  her  above  the  present 
level  of  her  ambition,  which  is  too  often  mere¬ 
ly  for  social  position. 

No  radical  change  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
but  had  its  beginning  under  suspicion  and  un¬ 
popularity,  and  may  there  not  be  a  morbid 
and  unwarranted  apprehension  in  the  minds 
of  protecting,  chivalrous  men  in  regard  to  the 
effect  voting  may  have  upon  their  wives  and 
daughters  ?  Can  they  not  protect  them  at  the 
riolls  as  well  as  at  the  theatre,  or  the  horse- 
show,  or  at  the  race-course,  where  ladies  some¬ 
times  bet  as  well  as  men,  though  only  in  a 
guarded  way  ? 

Prejudice  often  makes,  “  a  distinction  with¬ 
out  a  difference.”  Do  gentlemen  think  Mrs. 
Gladstone  unwomanly  for  appearing  on  the 
platform  all  through  a  political  campaign,  to 
look  after  the  British  Premier  ?  Who  would 
think  Mrs.  Hoge  of  Chicago  comiiromising  her 
majestic  womanhood  in  casting  a  ballot  for 
Temperance  or  any  other  good  cause,  any 
more  than  in  presiding  over  the  Mission 
Board  for  the  Northwest  ?  And  would  com¬ 
mittees  of  ladies  on  election  days  be  contami¬ 
nated  by  such  action  as  that  of  their  sisters  at 
a  recent  election  in  a  town  in  Dakota,  which 
is  thus  reported : 

The  ladies  of  Watertown,  Codington  county,  Da¬ 
kota,  took  a  veiy  practical  interest  in  the  polls  on 
Nov.  3.  They  did  not  insist  on  their  right  to  vote ; 
but  in  their  hlgli-born  “right”  to  please,  gave  very 
general  satisfaction.  They  provided  tables  at  the 
polls  with  eatables  and  hot  coffee,  which  they  dis¬ 
tributed  with  one  hand,  while  they  gave  out  tick¬ 
ets  with  the  other. 

Was  there  anything  unfeminine  in  this? 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  course  which  re¬ 
flected  the  highest  honor  on  the  brave  and 
noble  women  who  took  part  in  it.  The  conse- 
(iuence  was  what  might  be  expected.  As  the 
paper  which  reports  the  above  says,  “There 
were  no  drunken  men  about,  and  no  political 
brawls.”  If  women  were  to  take  the  same 
stand  elsewhere,  would  it  not  jiurlfy  the 
“slums  of  politics,”  and  elevate  womanhood 
itself  in  the  consciousness  of  heroic  effort  for 
our  country  ?  Pkesbytehian. 


A  venerable  Kentuckian  tolrl  The  Int«*rior  the 
following  story :  A  wealthy  planter,  a  man  of 
education,  an  ('loqtient  speaker,  a  successful 
politician,  w-as  converted.  He  wanted  to  do 
good.  His  neighbors  were  irreligious,  and  he 
felt  that  his  first  duty  was  to  them.  He  built  a 
commodious  church,  put  an  organ  in  it,  and 
hired  an  organist.  He  obtained  a  license  to 
preach,  and  prepared  some  excellent  sermons. 
When  the  house  was  ready,  he  sent  his  ser¬ 
vants  all  over  the  neighborliood,  and  invited 
everybody  to  come  to  churcli  at  eleven  o’clock 
next  Sunday.  The  people  came  and  listened. 
At  the  close  of  the  service  the  preacher  thank- 
e<l  them  for  coming,  and  invited  them  to  come 
again  next  Sunday.  On  Saturday  ho  sent  his 
servants  out  to  remind  them  of  the  Sabbath 
service.  He  did  this  year  after  year,  paying 
all  expenses  himself,  not  taking  ci>llection8  from 
anybody  or  anything :  for  he  wanted  to  con¬ 
vince  the  people  that  the  Gospel  was  free, 
“without  money  and  without  piice.”  “And 
what  was  the  result  ?  ”  we  asked.  “  O  he 
preached  for  twenty  years,  and  there  wasn’t  a 
single  conversion  in  all  that  time !  ”  People 
are  not  likely  to  prize  very  highly  that  which 
costs  them  nothing.  If  you  want  to  get  a  man 
into  the  church,  begin  by  getting  him  to  do 
something  for  it.  If  you  want  to  develop  the 
piety  of  a  church,  train  its  members  to  work 
and  to  give. 


of  the  word.  True,  it  has,  as  Dr.  Nelson  sug-  are  no  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  carpenters, 
gests,  a  different  shade  of  meaning  by  its  ap-  tinsmiths,  nor  the  demand  for  them,  and  where 
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Sunday,  Jan.  10,  1SS6. 


JEREMIAH  PREDICTIMi  THE  CAPTIVITY. 


The  Lesson  :  Jer.  via.  20-22 ;  U.  1-16. 

20.  The  harvest  Is  past,  the  Summer  Is  ended,  and  we 
are  not  saved. 

21.  For  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my  i»eople  am  I 
hurt;  I  am  black :  astonishment  hath  taken  hold  on  me. 

22.  Is  there  no  l>alm  In  Ollead  ?  la  there  no  physician 
there  ?  why  then  Is  not  the  health  of  the  daughter  of  my 
people  recovered  ? 

I.  O  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  foun¬ 
tain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night  for  the 
slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  people! 

2  O  that  I  had  In  the  wilderness  a  lodging  place  of  way¬ 
faring  men;  that  I  might  leave  my  people,  and  go  from 
them !  for  they  be  all  adulterers,  an  assemblage  of  treach¬ 
erous  men. 

3.  And  they  bend  their  tongues  like  their  bow  for  lies ; 
but  they  are  not  valiant  lor  the  truth  upon  the  earth ;  for 
they  proceed  from  evil  to  evil,  and  they  know  not  me,  salth 
the  Lord. 

4.  Take  ye  heel  everyone  of  his  neighbor,  and  trust  ye 
not  in  any  brother:  lor  every  brother  will  utterly  sup¬ 
plant,  and  every  nelghlKir  will  walk  with  slanders. 

5.  .And  they  will  deceive  every  one  his  neighbor,  and  will 
not  speak  the  truth :  they  have  taught  their  tongue  to 
speak  lies,  and  weary  themselves  to  commit  iniquity. 

fi.  Thine  habitation  is  in  the  midst  of  deceit :  through  de¬ 
ceit  they  refuse  to  know  me,  salth  the  Ix)r<l. 

7.  Therefore  thus  salth  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Behold,  I  will 
melt  them,  and  try  them;  for  how  shall  I  do  for  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  my  people  ? 

8.  Their  tongue  Is  as  an  arrow  shot  out;  it  speaketh  de¬ 
ceit:  one  speaketh  i.eaceably  to  his  neighbor  with  his 
mouth,  but  In  heart  he  layeth  his  wait. 

9.  Shall  I  not  visit  them  for  these  things  '!  saith  the  Lord  : 
Shall  not  my  soul  be  avenged  on  such  a  nation  as  this  V 

10.  For  the  mountains  will  I  take  up  a  weeping  and 
wailing,  and  tor  the  habitations  of  the  wilderness  a  lamen¬ 
tation,  because  they  are  burned  up,  so  that  none  can  pass 
through  them  ;  neither  can  men  hear  the  voice  of  the  cat¬ 
tle:  both  the  fowl  of  the  heavens  and  the  beasts  are  fled; 
they  are  gone. 

II.  And  I  will  make  .Terusalem  heaps,  and  a  den  of 
dragons;  and  I  will  make  the  cities  of  .Tudah  desolate, 
without  an  inhabitant. 

12.  Who  is  the  wise  man,  that  may  understand  this  ?  and 
who  is  he  to  whom  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  sisikeu, 
that  he  may  declare  It,  for  what  the  land  perisheth  and  Is 
burned  up  like  a  wilderness,  that  none  J>ae8eth  through  V 

13.  And  the  I/ird  saith.  Because  they  have  forsaken  my 
law  which  I  set  before  them,  and  have  not  obeye<i  my 
voice,  neither  walked  therein; 

14.  But  have  walked  after  the  Imagination  of  their  own 
heart,  and  after  Baalim,  which  their  fathers  taught  them  : 

15.  Therefore  thus  salth  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of 
Israel;  Behold,  I  will  feed  them,  even  this  jteople,  with 
wormwood,  and  give  them  water  of  gall  U)  drink. 

16.  I  will  scatter  them  also  among  the  heathen,  whom 
neither  they  nor  their  fathers  have  known  :  ami  I  will  semi 
a  swonl  after  them  till  I  have  consumed  them 

By  ABBOTT  £.  KITTBEDGE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text — “  The  hnrre.'^t  os  the  Siii»- 
mer  w  enOetl,  (irul  we  are  not  xareii.”-  Jer.  viii. 
20. 

Jeremiah  came  from  a  .sacenlotal  race ;  his 
fatlier  was  Hilkiah,  one  of  the  priesthood  of 
Anathoth,  in  the  land  of  Benjamin.  Whether 
this  was  the  same  Hilkiah  who  found  the 
book  of  the  law  in  the  restoration  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple  under  Josiah,  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among 
writers  (2  Kings  xxii.  3).  Anathoth  w’as  situat¬ 
ed  about  three  miles  northeast  from  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  It  was  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  Josiah’s 
reign  (Jer.  i.  2i  that  Jeremiah,  a  young  man, 
began  to  prophesy',  first  in  his  native  village, 
then  in  Jerusalem ;  and  we  have  accounts  of 
his  proclamation  of  God’s  Word  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  in  the  city  gates,  in  prison,  in  the  royal 
palace,  and  other  places,  some  of  these  mes¬ 
sages  being  delivered  by  writing,  some  by 
speaking,  and  some  by  signs.  His  life,  for  the 
most  i>art,  was  a  sorrowful  one ;  he  suffered 
cruel  i>ersecutions  because  of  his  fidelity  to 
Jehovah  ami  his  love  for  Israel,  as  you  learn 
by  reading  chapter  xxxviii.  But  persecutions 
could  not  move  him  from  his  loyalty  to  the 
will  of  God,  nor  close  his  lips  from  motives  of 
policy,  when  he  knew  that  the  message  would 
be  unacceptable.  Though  at  times  he  stootl 
alone  resisting  the  corruptions  of  the  times, 
yet  he  was  always  strong  in  the  Lord,  who 
had  chosen  him  to  the  prophetic  ofiice,  and 
to  him  W’as  this  promise  spoken  “Behold  I 
have  made  thee  this  day  a  defenced  city  and 
an  iron  pillar  and  brazen  walls  against  the 
whole  land  ’’  (Jer.  i.  IH). 

Jeremiah  was  a  type  of  Christ,  as  a  man  of 
sorrows,  as  one  who  was  as  a  sheep  led  to  the 
slaughter  (Jer.  xi.  i:>i,  as  one  who  so  loved  his 
nation  that  he  wept  over  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xiii. 
17,  xiv.  17),  and  the  prophet  and  the  divine 
prophet  “stood  at  two  corresponding  epochs 
in  history  as  their  divine  witnesses  and  her¬ 
alds.”  We  have  no  record  of  the  manner  or 
the  time  of  Jeremiah’s  death ;  we  know  that 
he  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  tradition  tells  us 
that  he  was  stoned  to  death  by  those  who  dis¬ 
liked  h.is  plain  and  severe  denunciations  of 
sin.  Our  interest  in  this  prophet  is  deepened 
w'hen  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  work  which 
was  laid  uj»on  him,  as  contrasted  with  his  mild 
and  even  timid  disposition.  In  the  instances 
of  Elijah,  Jolin  the  Baptist,  and  Peter,  there 
was  a  harmony  between  the  stern  mission  and 
a  natural  .sternness  or  boldness  of  tempera¬ 
ment,  but  Jeremiah  was  seemingly  one  who 
was  wholly  untitted  for  the  mission  entrusted 
to  him ;  he  was  by  nature  gentle  and  tender- 
heartt'd,  shrinking  from  public  notice,  and  yet 
he  had  to  denounce  a  wicked  and  idolatrous 
generation,  he  had  to  contend  against  the  bit¬ 
terest  liatred  and  scorn,  although  every  word 
that  fell  from  his  lips  was  the  utterance  of  the 
deepest  and  warmest  love  for  Israel.  His  life 
was  in  constant  danger,  he  was  deprived  of  all 
human  aid  ami  even  of  human  sympathy,  no 
fellow-iiroiihet  was  near  to  cheer  him  and 
share  his  .sorrows ;  but  alone,  as  regards  the 
help  of  man,  he  battled  with  his  enemies,  nev¬ 
er  hesitating  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of 
God,  although  he  tells  us  himself  that  he  ac¬ 
cepted  his  commission  with  fear  and  trem¬ 
bling,  and  often  longed  to  be  free  of  the  trials 
of  the  prophetic  oftiee  (Jer.  xx.  lb.  The  subject 
matter  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah  is  chiefly  a 
message  of  threatened  judgment  upon  the 
chosen  people  on  account  of  their  sins,  a  mes¬ 
sage  preceding  the  terrible  captivity,  and  the 
prophet  was  a  preacher  of  repentance,  for  if 
they  had  listened  to  Jeremiah  and  repented  of 
their  sins,  the  judgments  might  have  been 
averted. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  this  persecut¬ 
ed  prophet  was  honored  by  his  countrymen 
after  his  de  itli.  They  hiid  hated  him  because 
he  spoke  of  judgment  instead  of  mercy,  but 
when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  just  as  he  had 
predicted,  and  the  nation  was  earrieil  away 
into  captivity,  as  he  had  declared  would  be 
true,  then  they  revered  him  who  had  sought 
to  prevent  these  events,  and  they  loved  the  one 
they  had  despised.  “  His  person  was  trans¬ 
figured  into  a  imrely  ideal  character,  and  mul¬ 
titudes  of  marvellous  legends  contributed  to 
his  glorification.”  But  alt  this  was  too  late  to 
make  any  amends  for  the  great  wrong  they 
had  done  to  God's  servant. 

In  the  verses  of  our  lesson,  Jeremiah  pre¬ 
dicts  the  captivity  of  Israel.  He  first  in  verses 
1-8,  describes  the  sins  of  the  people:  deceit, 
slander,  lying,  adultery,  and  rejection  of  God, 
sins  which  compelled  God  to  chastisements, 
by  which  the  nation  would  be  melted  and 
purified.  In  verses  a-lO  he  describes  the  pun¬ 
ishments  with  which  they  will  be  visited,  be¬ 
cause  of  these  sins,  and  especially  for  the  sin 
of  idolatry. 

Chaitek  viii.  2o-22.  Here  we  have  three  state¬ 
ments: 

1.  Israel’s  opportunity.  There  was  a  harvest 
time,  a  time  of  fruit-gathering. 

2.  A  confession  of  neglect  of  this  oiiportu- 
nity. 

3.  An  anticii>ation  of  gloom,  on  account  of 
the  divine  judgments.  “  Not  saved  ”  means  to 
be  lost. 

The  prophet  sees,  in  vision,  Israel  in  exile, 
wid  the  time  passes  by  and  no  help  apiwars. 
Borne  have  thought  that  the  reference  is  to 
exiiected  help  from  Egypt,  in  which  hoi>e  they 
were  disapiiointed.  These  words  “The  har¬ 
vest  is  i>ast,”  etc.,  are  a  vivid  description  of  the 
condition  of  a  lost  sinner,  who  has  enjoyed 
great  religious  privileges  but  neglected  to  Im- 
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prove  them,  and  in  the  world  of  despair  looks 
back  over  a  wasted  life,  recalls  the  sweet  invi¬ 
tations  of  the  Gospel  to  which  he  turned  a  deaf 
ear,  and  cries  out  in  intense  sorrow  “The  har¬ 
vest  is  past,  the  Summer  is  ended,  and  I  am 
not  saved.”  In  verse  21,  the  prophet  is  broken 
in  spirit  because  of  the  calamities  which  have 
fallen  uixm  Israel,  and  his  outward  appear¬ 
ance  is  of  one  in  mourning. 

“Is  there  no  balsam  in  Gilead?”  The  his¬ 
torian  Pliuy  says  that  the  balsam  was  found 
exchieivehj  in  Palestine,  and  all  writers  agree 
that  it  was  found  there  in  greater  abundance 
than  in  any  other  country.  “  Is  there  no  phy¬ 
sician  there  ?  ”  Certainly  there  were  physicians 
who  knew  how  to  apply  the  balsam,  so  that 
the  continued  sickness  could  not  be  on  account 
of  a  lack  of  a  remedy  or  of  medical  skill  to  use 
it.  “Why,  then,  is  not  the  health  of  the 
daughter  of  my  people  recovered  ?  ”  God  is 
speaking  in  these  questions,  and  they  seem  to 
indicate  an  astonishment  that  with  so  many 
golden  opportunities,  with  mercy  ready  for  the 
penitent,  with  a  Great  Physician  able  to  save, 
yet  Israel  continued  to  disobey,  and  bring 
down  severe  judgments  from  heaven.  So  Jesus 
said  when  on  earth  “  Why  will  ye  die  !  ”  That 
is,  why  die  when  there  is  provision  for  eternal 
life,  why  die  when  there  is  no  need  of  perish¬ 
ing.  And  if  one  from  your  class  shall  be 
finally  lost,  it  will  not  be  because  there  was  no 
mercy,  or  no  almighty  physician,  but  simply 
that  the  sinner  chose  death  rather  than  life. 

Chapter  ix.  1.  This  is  a  verse  which  pic¬ 
tures  vividly  “the  poetry  of  suffering.”  Jer¬ 
emiah  had  a  tender  heart,  and  though  he 
seemed  severe  when  he  declared  upon  Israel 
the  judgments  of  God,  yet  he  wishes  that  his 
head  were  dissolved  into  water,  so  as  to  fur¬ 
nish  an  exhaustless  supply  of  tears,  for  his 
grief  is  so  intense,  that  he  could  weep  day  and 
night  without  any  cessation.  So,  only  with  a 
deeper  sorrow',  because  it  was  divine,  Jesus 
wept  over  Jerusalem  ;  so  with  tears  Paul  urged 
sinners  in  Ephesus  to  be  reconciled  to  God. 
But  this  Inmlen  of  souls  w'hich  starts  the  tears, 
comes  only  from  a  deep  love  for  the  perishing, 
and  a  clear  apprehension  of  their  fearful  peril. 
Too  much  of  our  preaching  and  teaching  Is 
cold  and  formal.  We  are  not  moved  ourselves, 
and  so  we  utterly  fail  to  move  others. 

Verse  2.  The  projihet  wishes  that  he  was 
living  on  some  desert  island,  instead  of  among 
such  a  perierse  people,  for  the  inconveniences 
of  a  desert  life  would  be  a  pleasure  compared 
with  the  pain  of  a  residence  in  the  midst  of 
godle.ssness  and  innpiity. 

Verses  3-6.  The  prophet  uses  no  mild  w'ords 
in  this  description  of  the  sins  of  God’s  people* 
W'hich  begins  with  the  preceding  verse.  He 
calls  them  “adulterers,  an  assembly  of  treach¬ 
erous  men,”  or  “a  gang  of  knaves,”  deceitful, 
so  that  their  tongue  was  like  a  bent  bow',  and 
not  stoi)i)ing  with  one  kind  of  iniquity,  but 
proceeding  “from  evil  to  evil,”  for  one  sin  al- 
w'ays  paves  the  way  for  another  and  greater. 
Then  they  were  untrustworthy:  all  mutual 
confidence  had  disappeared,  which  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  prosperity,  and  they  spent  their  time 
in  slanders  and  falsehood.  You  will  notice 
that  tw'ice  ( verses  3  and  6)  God  declares  that 
they  did  not  know'  Him,  by  which  is  signified 
that  they  did  not  acknowledge  Him  as  their 
God,  either  by  worship  or  by  obedience.  And 
in  ver.se  6,  it  is  added  that  this  lack  of  the 
know'ledge  of  God  amounted  to  a  wilful  rejec¬ 
tion  of  Him  :  “  They  refnae  to  knoAV  Me,  saith 
the  Lord.”  Not  to  obey  God,  is  to  reject  Him ; 
not  to  acce{)t  His  offers  of  grace,  is  to  scorn 
them  and  choose  to  remain  under  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  His  law'. 

Verses  7-1).  Such  deep  sinfulness  can  only 
be  reached  by  terrible  judgments,  which  w'ill 
be  like  the  heat  and  pain  of  fire ;  but  these 
judgments  have  two  objects,  one  named  in  the 
ninth  verse,  the  maintenance  of  the  divine 
justice,  without  w  hich  the  glory  of  God  would 
be  tarnished  ;  the  other,  named  in  verse  seven, 
the  purifying  of  the  heart,  as  silver  is  refined 
and  purified  in  the  fire.  And  so  all  imnish- 
ments  from  God’s  hand  in  this  life  are  also 
chastenings  for  our  good  :  “  Whom  the  Lord 
loveth  He  chasteneth,  and  seourgeth  every 
son  whom  He  receiveth.”  We  may  not  be 
guilty  of  such  terrible  sins  as  here  described, 
but  we  are  very  far  from  moral  perfection  ;  w'e 
have  in  us  much  of  evil,  and  God  seeks  by  His 
mercies  and  by  diseii>line  to  purify  our  natures, 
that  W'e  niiiy  bring  forth  the  “  peaceable  fruits 
of  righteousness.” 

Verses  10-16.  And  now' the  prophet  pictures 
the  threatened  judgment  which  w'as  to  fall 
upon  Israel.  In  verses  lo  and  11  he  desiaibes 
the  desolateness  of  the  land  which  God  gave  to 
His  chosen  people  for  a  beautiful  heritage,  a 
land  which  once  How'cd  w'ith  milk  and  honey. 
Notice  how  vivid  the  picture  is : 

1.  The  mountains  and  the  valleys  burned 
up,  so  that  no  one  can  pass  through,  for  there 
would  be  nothing  upon  w'hich  life  could  be  sus¬ 
tained. 

2.  The  country  forsaken  by  cattle  and  fowl 
and  beast,  so  utterly  desolate  that  even  they 
w'ould  flee  from  it. 

3.  Not  only  the  surrounding  country,  but 
Jerusalem  the  city  of  God,  beautiful  for  situa¬ 
tion,  and  once  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth, 
would  be  only  a  heap  of  stones,  a  ruined  city, 
and  a  hiding  place  for  “dragons”  or  jackals, 
the  latter  being  the  proper  translation. 

4.  The  climax  of  this  prophesied  desolation 
is  found  in  the  words  “And  I  will  make  the 
cities  of  Judah  desolate,  w'ithout  an  inhabi¬ 
tant.”  What  a  change  from  the  happy  and 
prosperous  Judea  under  the  reign  of  David! 
It  is  not  strange  that  those  who  heard  these 
prophecies  from  the  lips  of  Jeremiah  did  not 
believe  that  such  a  change  was  possible,  and 
when  we  consider  that  they  had  rejected  God, 
and  were  bow'ing  down  to  idols,  w'e  are  not 
surprised  to  find  that  they  hated  him  w'ho 
foretold  such  aw  ful  judgments,  and  iigain  and 
again  sought  to  take  his  life.  But  these 
prophecies  were  fultilled,  and  w'hen  in  a  long 
captivity  the  people  w'ere  forced  to  reflect  on 
the  past,  then  they  realized  their  sinfulness, 
and  began  to  revere  the  kind  and  loving  ser¬ 
vant  of  God,  w  hom  they  had  despised  and  per¬ 
secuted.  “  Who  is  the  wise  man  that  may  un¬ 
derstand  this?  and  who  is  he  to  whom  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken,  that  he  may 
dechire  it.”  In  these  verses  w'e  have  given  the 
reason  for  this  juiigment  upon  Israel,  for  while 
W'e  might  say  that  it  was  needle.ss  to  give  any 
reason,  after  such  an  enumeration  of  guilt, 
yet  there  was  one  sin  which  was  the  most 
heinous  of  all,  and  the  real  root  of  all  this 
moral  corruption— this  sin  was  idolatry  (verses 
13  and  14),  and  it  is  only  the  “  wise  man  ”  who 
know's  this,  and  only  he  to  whom  God  has  de¬ 
clared  it,  will  dare  to  tell  the  truth,  as  Jere¬ 
miah  told  it  fearlessly  and  persistently.  There 
ix  this  solemn  connection  of  temi>oral  evils 
with  the  sins  of  a  people,  and  this  is  overlook¬ 
ed  by  most  persons,  while  the  infidel  ridicules 
the  idea  as  absurd.  He  tells  us  that  God  is  too 
exalted  to  take  any  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
cities  and  nations,  but  the  Bible  declares  just 
the  op|>osite,  and  by  precept,  as  well  as  by  the 
pictures  of  the  flood-destroying  and  guilty 
w'orld,  fire  and  brimstone  destroying  Sodom, 
and  the  land  of  Judea  made  desolate  by  the 
judgments  of  God,  it  assures  us  that  a  nation’s 
happiness  and  prosperity  are  found  only  in 
the  favor  of  God,  and  that  righteousness  alone 
exalteth  a  nation  to  that  favor.  Then  there 


are  others  who  affirm  that  God  is  too  loving  to 
punish  men  and  nations  for  their  sins,  but  the 
Bible  declares  that  God  is  both  loving  and 
just,  that  His  love  is  not  a  weak  sentimental¬ 
ity,  but  that  it  is  linked  with  His  holiness  and 
His  law’.  He  loves  man,  but  He  loves  more 
His  righteousness  and  justice,  and  w’e  have  a 
thrilling  exhibition  of  this  in  the  atonement. 
If  then  we  who  teach  are  wise,  and  if  God  has 
spoken  to  us  by  His  spirit,  w’e  should  declare 
boldly  this  truth,  and  we  should  seek  to  im¬ 
press  upon  our  scholars  that  sin  brings  pun¬ 
ishment,  that  the  purpose  of  punishment  in 
this  life  is  to  lead  the  sinner  to  repentance, 
but  that  if  the  individual  or  the  nation  refuse 
to  repent  and  turn  to  the  Lord,  then  we  can¬ 
not  escape  His  wrath,  which  w’ill  be  like  “a 
consuming  fire.” 

In  verses  15  and  16  we  have  the  threatening 
of  utter  extirpation  if  Israel  did  not  repent. 
“  Wormw’ood  ”  w’as  exceedingly  bitter.  “  Wa¬ 
ter  of  gall  ”  was  poison-w’ater  (Jer.  viii.  14), 
and  yet  w’e  are  not  to  understand  that  God 
meant  to  absolutely  extirpate  His  people,  for 
in  chapter  iv.  27,  w’e  read  “  The  w'hole  land 
shall  be  desolate,  yet  will  I  not  make  a  full 
end  ”  (V.  1(1).  “  Go  ye  up  upon  her  walls  and 
destroy;  but  make  not  a  full  end.”  And  in 
Levit.  (xxvi.  44),  “And  yet  for  all  that,  when 
they  be  in  the  land  of  their  enemies,  I  will  not 
cast  them  aw’ay,  neither  w’ill  I  abhor  them,  to 
destroy  them  utterly,  and  to  break  my  cove¬ 
nant  w’ith  them  ;  fori  am  the  Lord  their  God.” 
Here  is  a  blessed  encouragement  for  every  dis¬ 
ciple.  If  you  are  one  of  God’s  dear  children, 
in  the  covenant,  then  He  will  never  wholly  cast 
you  off,  but  by  chastisements  He  w’ill  manifest 
His  love,  W’hen  by  blessings  He  cannot  keep  us 
from  forsaking  Him.  “None  shall  be  able  to 
pluck  them  out  of  my  hand.” 

Let  us  pray  daily  that  God  may  keep  our 
country  from  great  sins,  iiiid  that  He  will  so 
bless  His  Church  that  slie  shall  be  as  leaven 
in  this  w’icked  generation,  to  leaven  the  whole 
lump  W'ith  righteousness,  to  His  glory. 


FATIIEK  JEWELL’S  HAPPV  NEW  VEAU- 
To  his  Siiinlayschool,  ISSB. 

Tlie  children  are  full  of  good  cheer, 

.As  merry  as  merry  can  be, 

.All  wishing  a  Happy  New  Year, 

So  charmingly  plea.sant  to  .see; 

Their  faces  uneloiidisl  and  bright. 

The  wrinkles  have  vanished  iiway ; 

Such  pb*asure  is  giving  them  light, 

.And  turning  their  darkness  to  day. 

Th<‘  way  to  be  happy,  you  know. 

Is  easy  for  each  one  to  learn ; 

Speak  kimily,  w  herever  you  go, 

.And  kindness  will  always  return  ; 

The  measure  you  meet  unto  them. 

They  sundy  will  measure  to  you  ; 

Eiieh  smile  will  become  a  bright  gem, 
lledeeting  your  character  true. 

I  think  of  the  helpers  I  see  - 
Of  scholars  who  faithfully  call — 

Receive  this  small  tok<m  from  me, 

.And  know  I  nmu'inber  you  all. 

Some  love  the  Redeemer  in  truth. 

Though  many  have  never  confessed  ; 

Our  Jesus,  is  saying  to  youth 

“  Set‘k  ('ally,  and  surely  find  re.st.” 

.A  Merry  good  Christmas  Christ  gives. 

And  also  a  H!q)py  New  Year; 

In  heaven  Immanuel  lives, 

.And  yet  to  iill  learners  is  near; 

Then  come,  ye  dear  children,  O  come. 
Devote  yoiir  whole  lives  to  His  care, 

.And  H<‘  will  receive  you  at  home, 

His  honor  and  glory  to  share. 


UrUgfottis 

Tlie  Independent  pays  ii  just  tribute  to  one 
who  lias  continued  in  service  as  a  pastor  to  his 
ninetieth  year : 

The  Presbytery  of  Hudson  recently  dissolved 
the  pastoral  relation  which  for  thirty-six  years 
has  existed  betwei'ii  the  venenibh'  Dr.  Snod¬ 
grass  and  th«>  Presbyterian  church  at  Goshen, 
in  tliis  Stiite,  retiring  him  as  ]>astor-emeritus, 
with  an  ample  provision  for  his  support  made 
by  the  church.  Dr.  Snodgra.ss  has  reached  the 
second  (piarter  of  his  ninetieth  yejir,  and  in  lusk- 
ing  to  hav(>  the  relation  dissolved,  assigned  his 
great  iige  as  the  only  reason  tluTefor.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  pastorab'  i’ontinues  for  so  nniny 
years,  and  still  more  seldom  tluit  a  ch'rgyinan 
continues  in  the  pulpit  service  until  he  is  ninety 
years  of  age.  Most  chagymen  die  at  a  much 
1‘arlier  piaiod  ;  iind  even  when  they  do  not, 
they  are  generally  so  broken-down  iind  enfee¬ 
bled  by  time  tlmt  they  are  compelled,  long  be¬ 
fore  reaching  ninety,  to  retire  from  the  servic*’. 
Dr.  Snodgrass  is  conspicuously  an  exdejition  to 
the  general  ruh>.  H»‘  has  lu'hl  on  his  way  with 
almost  unabated  vigor  until  within  a  few  years 
past.  The  fiiet  tluit  lie  has  remained  so  long  the 
piistorof  the  church  id  Go.shen,  and  the  further 
fact  that  the  chiireh  desinsl  to  continue  him  in 
the  relation  of  piistor-emeritus,  with  a  suitable 
provision  for  his  support,  are  iilike  creditiible 
to  him  and  the  church.  AVe  have  known 
ehurclu's  that  aft*'r  luiving  the  scuvices  of  a 
pastor  f<>r  a  long  series  of  years,  until  h<‘  be- 
eanu'  too  old  for  w’ork,  turn  him  off  and  leave 
him  to  shift  for  himself  with  ii  cold  iind  heart¬ 
less  indifference  to  his  w’iints  in  old  iige,  even 
though  they  w’er<‘  abundiintly  abb'  to  iiiiike  for 
him  an  iidequate  provi.sion.  This,  to  say  the 
leiust,  is  very  mean  treatment  of  ii  Gospel  minLs- 
ter.  The  siihiry  of  ministers  is  genenilly  so 
small  tluit  it  takes  tlu'  whole  to  supjiort  them 
and  tlu’ir  fiimilies,  iind  conseipieiitly  precludes 
iiny  accumulation  for  their  wiints  in  sickness 
and  old  age.  AVe  thoroughly  believe  in  the 
voluntary  sy.st<an  of  supjiorting  the  Gospel, 
rather  tluin  in  tlu*  State  systmii  ;  and  yet  it 
lirings  nuiny  hardships  to  the  ministry,  espi'- 
eiiilly  when  tlnw  outlive  the  period  of  their 
ability  to  serve  the  t'hureh.  Every  denomina¬ 
tion  ought  to  have  some  orgiiniziition  by  which 
its  poor  and  disabled  ministry  will  be  adeiiuat*'- 
ly  provided  for  in  resp<‘et  to  tlu'ir  temporal 
wants. 


The  E.xaniiner  exposes  the  supi'rciliousne.ss 
ot  a  class  of  profess(Ml  Christians  whom  it  des¬ 
ignates  as  “  liononiry  ”  members  of  theChurch  : 

AA'hat  conception  of  obligation  to  theChurch 
tlu'se  “  honorary”  members  have,  it  is  difficult 
to  tell.  Judging  from  their  words  and  acts 
one  is  compelled  to  suppose  that  they  imagine 
themselves  to  have  conferred  a  fiivor  on  tlu’ 
Church  by  joining  it.  that  they  are  entitled  to 
special  deference  on  account  of  tlu’  comhesceri- 
sion  they  have  shown,  tluit  they  are  excepted 
from  all  burden-bearing  and  sidf-denial.  The 
si'iise  of  duty  to  God  and  to  HLs  Church  is  so 
feebly  developed  in  them,  that  it  may  be  said 
for  all  practical  juirposes  not  to  exist.  They 
look  on  all  forms  of  Christum  work  as  di.sintef- 
ested  spectators.  Like  all  disinb-re.sted  per¬ 
sons,  they  are  i-f'ady  to  give  advice,  but  they 
rarely  give  anything  else.  They  shine  as  can¬ 
did  critics  of  all  that  is  attempted  by  others, 
and  can  throw  cold  wati'r  on  any  movement 
taster  than  the  active  members  c.in  kindle  zeal 
for  it.  Their  influence  in  the  Church  is  at  best 
negatively  good  ;  it  is  oftener  positively  bad. 

Then'  is  not  fi  pastor  whose  work  is  not 
hinderi'd  by  the  presence  of  these  “honorary” 
members  in  his  Ho<*k.  Can  anything  be  done 
to  rouse  them  to  an  adeipiate  appri'ciation  of 
their  ubligatien  as  members  of  Christ's  Church? 
Can  they  not  in  some  way  be  brought  D)  a  real¬ 
izing  sense  of  the  meaning  of  duty?  Perhaps 
with  many  of  them  the  case  is  hopeless.  They 
have  become  too  settled  in  ther  habits  to  be 
reached  by  either  denunciation  or  entreaty. 

But  we  believ*'  that  much  might  be  done  by 
everj’  [tastor  to  prevent  the  increase  of  such  a 
class  in  the  Church.  Prevention  is  easier  than 
cure,  formation  is  betti'r  than  r  'formation.  It 
is  comparatively  easy  to  secure  right  habits 
where  wrong  habits  are  almost  incorrigible. 
Here  is  where  the  mistake  has  too  often  been 
made.  Converts  are  not  trainetl  in  Church  work 
immediately  on  their  entrance  into  the  Church, 
when  their  hearts  are  full  of  love  to  a  new¬ 
found  Saviour,  when  they  are  not  only  willing 
bitt  anxious  to  do  something  for  their  Master. 


If  they  are  directed  and  encouraged  at  this 
moment,  the  critical  moment  of  their  Christian 
lives,  they  will  form  right  habits  that  will  be 
lasting.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  most 
cases  a  Christian’s  attitude  to  the  Church  is 
determined  for  life  within  the  first  two  years 
after  his  conversion,  and  in  how  mtuiy  cast's  it 
is  wrongly  determined,  is  but  too  sadly  evident 
in  after  veais. 


The  Churchman : 

The  attempt  that  is  being  made  by  a  certain 
socialistic  labor  organization  of  New  York  city 
to  “  boycott  ”  one  of  the  leading  hotels,  de¬ 
serves  attention.  It  seems  that  the  proprietors 
of  the  hotel,  in  the  exercise  of  what  lias  hither¬ 
to  been  considered  one  of  the  “  inalienable 
rights”  of  .American  freemen,  employed  some 
other  .American  freemen  to  do  st>me  wcirk  about 
their  premises.  These  workmen  did  not  belong 
to  the  “Painter’s  Labor  Union.”  The  ciuisc- 
quence  was  that  a  quarrel  an^se  between  the 
said  proprietors  and  the  said  Painters’  Labor 
Union  ;  and  an  order  wius  issued  to  boycott  the 
hotel  and  every  one  who  stopped  there.  Public 
men,  and  men  of  business  prominence,  who  stop 
at  the  hotel  are  notified  by  a  letter  that  they 
must  leave  at  once,  and  cease  to  give  the  hotel 
their  jiatronage,  if  they  wish  to  save  their  busi¬ 
ness  and  political  futun'.  In  i-ase  of  a  refusal 
to  obey,  it  is  claimed  that  the  Labor  Union  and 
its  affiliations  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  in- 
flii't  social,  commercial,  or  political  ruin  on  those 
who  are  recalcitnint.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss  the  truth  of  this  claim.  No  doubt,  as 
things  now  an*,  an  organized  and  dangerous 
effort  could  be  nuidt'  to  defeat,  to  injure,  or  to 
annoy  any  one  who  should  become  obnoxious 
to  the  ill  will  of  this  labor  organization  ;  and 
the  arrogiint  attempt  to  enforce  tlu'ir  will  by 
such  means,  brings  clearly  to  view  the  intolera¬ 
ble  tyranny  which  such  bodies  intend  to  exer¬ 
cise,  if  they  are  allowed  to  have  their  way.  The 
grave  danger  to  which  our  civilization  is  ex¬ 
posed  by  such  savagi'i  y,  has  already  been  jioint- 
ed  out  in  these  columns.  If  it  be  true  that  a 
man  may  not  stop  at  any  licensed  place  of  en¬ 
tertainment  that  he  inaj’  choose  in  this  free 
land,  without  being  imperilled  by  a  secret  or¬ 
ganization,  that  for  some  rt'asoii  with  which  he 
has  nothing  to  do,  forbids  him,  then  this  is  a 
free  land  no  longi'r.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
original  dispute  with  the  iiainters,  this  attempt 
to  lioycott  the  travelling  public  is  simply  a 
monstrous  assumption  of  arrogant  tyranny  ; 
and  ins(^  far  as  it  operates  to  curtail  the  liberfy, 
or  to  injure  the  proiierty  or  happiiu'ss  of  any 
individual,  being  done  as  it  is,  not  only  without 
due  process  of  law,  but  in  defiance  of  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  law,  it  amounts  to  a  despotism 
more  odious  than  any  that  our  jieople  luive 
ever  denounced  or  resisted.  It  is  pleasant  to 
be  assured,  that  as  a  rule,  the  guests  of  the 
hotel  in  (juestion  have  refused  tolie  intimidated 
by  such  means.  This,  howt'Ver,  is  not  enough. 
The  public  must  be  aroused  to  put  down  such 
attempts  at  intimidation. 


The  New  York  Oliserver  : 

AA’e  believe  the  time  is  lUiW  at  luind  to  insist 
more  strongly  upon  these  points ;  to  declare 
with  firmness  and  decision  that  we  who  ari’ 
really  .Americans,  either  by  birth  or  adoption, 
havt'  rights  which  the  foreign  element  among 
us  is  bound  to  respect.  Men  of  different  na- 
tionaliti(.'s,  and  more  particularly  of  one  na¬ 
tionality  which  it  is  haidly  necessary  to  name, 
seem  to  entertain  tlu'  belief  that  the  best  use 
they  can  make  of  their  badge  of  citizenship  is 
to  hold  it  up  as  a  shield  while  they  wage  a  secret 
or  open  warfare  against  governments  with 
which  we  are  at  peace.  .And  they  do  not  stop 
with  that.  They  are  traitors  to  tlie  government 
whose  protection  they  have  sought.  Under 
the  guLse  of  citizenship  they  make  war  against 
our  institutions,  foment  discords  and  propa¬ 
gate  murderous  jind  seditious  doctrirn's.  Stren¬ 
uously  niiiintaining  their  rights  as  American 
citizens,  they  openly  and  boldly  advocate  the 
subversion  of  our  social  and  political  systems, 
and  urge  their  followers  on  to  deeds  of  blooil 
and  rajiine.  They  have  the  instincts  of  vipers. 
They  meditati'  death  to  the  very  power  that 
sustains  their  lives.  It  is  this  same  class  of 
men  who  are  leading  the  movement  to  obliter¬ 
ate  our  American  Sabbath,  and  in  a  hundred 
other  ways  are  striving  to  perpetuate  in  our 
midst  the  pernicious  and  corrupt  influences  of 
the  worst  elements  of  the  Old  AA'orld  civiliza¬ 
tions. 

And  for  these  and  all  otlu'i’s  whom  it  may 
concern,  we  say  again  that  we  believe  in  “Amer¬ 
ica  for  the  .Americans  ”  in  the  widest  and  truest 
sense.  AA'e  would  have  it  understood  that  we 
have  customs,  liiws  and  institutions  which  we 
do  not  propos<‘  to  givi*  uj)  in  deference  to  any 
un-.American  element  that  may  conn'  among 
us. 

The  Freeman’s  Jourmil  and  Uatholic  Regis¬ 
ter  deplores  the  general  absence  of  ri'ligious 
embh'ins  in  the  Christmas  cards  whiidi  an*  pre- 
senti'd  to  the  public  at  this  season  : 

A\'e  notice  that  among  the  many  symbols  of 
the  season,  those  of  dirt'ct  religious  significance 
are  infn'quent.  Of  the  many  cards  for  Christ¬ 
mas  issued  by  Prang,  for  iiistanc**,  then*  is  only 
one  this  year  commemorating  the  birth  of  Our 
Lord.  And  in  this  the  Blessed  A'irgin  is  entire¬ 
ly  W'ithout  that  celestial  I'xpn'ssion  w'ith  which 
even  the  h'list  insjured  of  Catholic  artists  en¬ 
dow’ her ;  yet  Prang’s  cards  are  n'prt'sentative 
of  the  taste  of  tin*  public,  and  of  the  best  artists 
in  this  country.  The  Christmas  tree  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  Christmas  crib.  AV«'  must  not 
forget  that  the  more  the  gri'ut  fc'stivalof  Christ¬ 
mas  is  secularized,  the  more  it  be<*omes  pagan¬ 
ized  ;  the  more  like  the  saturnalia  of  the  Ho¬ 
mans. 

In  this  new  eivilization — which,  if  it  ever  b(*- 
conies  entirely  Christian  in  union  with  the  Head 
of  Christendom,  will  beconu*  so  by  the  example 
of  Catholics — we  should  never  cease  to  insist 
on  the  religious  charaeti'r  of  (!hristnifus.  If  the 
Christmas  tre<’  be  rt'Splendent,  the  crib  should 
at  least  not  be  forgotten.  Each  Christmas  Day, 
with  its  joys  andsurprises  even  for  the  {loorest, 
is  an  epoch  in  the  education  of  the  little  oins. 
It  leaves  a  stamp  on  the  pla-stic  minds  which 
futun*  events  n(*ver  effaw*,  for  th(*n*  an*  no 
joys  or  sorrows  so  poignant  as  thost*  of  chil¬ 
dren.  They  pass  quickly,  but  they  l(*ave  an 
Impress  for  all  time,  and  memory  revives  their 
events  to  the  end. 

Christmas  tlu*n  must,  to  be  a  pt*rfect  (*»*l(*bra- 
tion  of  itsi'lf,  have  through  all  its  gayety  and 
pleasure,  the  thought  of  the  eaiisi*  of  it  running 
through  it  like  a  golden  thread,  and  this  thought 
ought  to  be  t*xpn*ssed  by  symbols  api>ropriate 
to  the  tiim*.  The  mistletoe,  the  holly,  all  havi 
their  significance  ;  and  so,  too,  the*  glowing 
Christmas  tree  we  owe  to  the  Germans,  but 
there  is  nothing  so  significant  as  the  crib. 


every  iveddinfi;,  W(ndd  be  a  certain  specific 
against  hurr'ied  matches.  Some  of  our  Christian 
contemporaries  are  properly  enticising  the  evil, 
and  calling  upon  ministers  to  be  more  careful 
in  marrying  people  whom  they  do  not  know*. 
Couples  anxious  to  be  married  at  an  hour’s  no¬ 
tice,  ought  to  bring  certifleatt's  of  good  char¬ 
acter  from  reputable  freeholdeis. 


The  Christian  Advocate  exposes  the  fraud  of 
spiritualist  mediums  by  the  case  of  a  noted  ex¬ 
ample  : 

Charles  Foster,  once  the  most  noted  of  spir¬ 
itualist-test-mediums,  is  dead,  of  softening  of 
the  brain.  It  was  not  the  spirit,  but  the  fiesh, 
that  broke  him  dow’ii.  ThrUling  tides  of  his 
wonderful  powei-s  are  afloat.  Receive  them 
with  many  grains  of  allowance.  He  w’as  a 
master  of  human  nature  and  of  jugglery.  His 
eye,  I'ar,  and  every  sense  were  perfect.  The 
blood-red  writing  which  appeared  on  his  arm 
convinced  many,  confused  more,  and  terrified 
some.  His  pow’er  to  teil  names  and  to  give 
messages  that  w’<*re  true  and  seemeil  us  if  they 
must  have  been  received  through  supernatural 
agency,  created  great  ex(*itement.  But  all  was 
done  on  natural  {uinciples.  Here  in  New’  York, 
w  here  he  stayed  so  long,  w’e  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prove  three  things  :  (1)  That  in  many 
cases  he  resorted  to  downright  deceiition  anil 
fraud  ;  (2)  that  he  did  many  things  by  natural 
mi'iins  ;  (3)  that  his  seemingly  inexplicable  phe¬ 
nomena  W’ere  like  in  principle  to  other's  which 
could  be  ju'oved  to  be  natural.  The  blood-red 
writing  was  all  exjilained  and  reproduced  some 
years  ago — once  in  the  United  States  Court  in 
a  trial.  Nine-tenths  of  the  public  mediums  are 
frauds.  .All  test-mediums  who  play  tricks  and 
materializi'  are  cons(*ious  frauds.  .A  few  so- 
called  tran(*e-m(*diums  and  insiiirational  speak¬ 
ers  are  self-deceived,  attributing  natural  phe¬ 
nomena  to  supernatural  causes. 


Tin*  Christian  AYe<*kly  iioiiits  out  the  duty  of 
giving  to  God  tin*  cleanest  and  b(*st  that  we 
have,  by  the  follow’ing  anecdote  : 

AVe  were  told  awhih*  ago  of  a  Christian  w’O 
man  wiio  wlu*n  she  had  silver  mom*y  to  put  in 
to  the  missionary  collection,  scoured  the  piece, 
that  it  might  be  bright  and  clean.  It  was  her 
feeling  that  only  that  which  w'iis  in  such  condi¬ 
tion  W’as  fit  for  th**  Lord’s  treasury.  AA’^e  may 
call  this  a  mere  sentiment,  yet  it  is  a  sentiment 
in  the  right  dire<*tion.  It  is  the  irnimlse  of  the 
devout  ln*art  to  do  that  which  tlu*  ancient  Jew 
W’as  under  ritual  obligation  to  do — to  offer  in 
sacrifice  only  that  which  was  without  blemish. 
The  best  is  the  only  suitable  offering  to  mak< 
to  God.  ...  It  Wiis  an  expression  of  a  sense  ol 


do  not  alw'ays  lay  the  stress  that  we  ought  up 
on  the  beauty  of  holiness. 


The  Jewish  Messenger,  in  t**lling  of  the  pre 


very  truly : 

Divorced  people  who  in  defiance  of  the  law 
of  one  State,  cross  the  river  or  other  boundary 
line  to  marry  w'ithin  another  jurisdiction,  would 
not  find  the  couree  of  untrue  love  quite  so 
smooth  if  certain  clergymen  were  less  anxious 
to  perform  the  ceremony.  The  old  Jewish  form 
of  insisting  itjwn  the  presence  of  ten  males  at 


The  Baptist  AA'^cekly  points  out  some  of  the 
peculiar  characti*^  that  nnike  themselves  afflic¬ 
tions  in  the  prayer-meeting  : 

.A  brother  of  the  undesirable  sort  is  the  hob¬ 
by  speaker.  He  is  always  charg(*d  on  some  one 
topic.  It  used  to  be  slavery,  and  now’  it  may  be 
secret  societies,  theatre  going  or  prohibition. 
No  matter  w’hat  the  trend  of  the  meeting,  liow’- 
ever  gracious  the  inHm*nces  jirevailing,  lie  feels 
that  he  must  deliver  his  soul.  No  prophet  ever 
bolievc'd  hims(*lf  more  clearly  called  to  anytiisk 
than  he  does.  His  burden  is  as  a  fire  in  his 
bones.  He  is  constraineil  to  lift  up  his  voice 
lik('  a  trumpet,  to  cry  aloud  and  spare  not.  He 
mourns  over  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  the 
chureh  under  his  app(*als,  but  his  fellow  mem¬ 
bers,  while  they  do  not  w'onder  that  ho  has 
strong  convictions  and  w’ants  sometimes  to  ex- 
pri*ss  them,  are  tried  in  spirit  by  having  one 
thing  obtruded  on  their  attention  at  every  ser- 
vict*. 

Then  there  is  the  bewailing  member.  He  takes 
the  office  of  church  deti*ctive,  and  dilates  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  faults  and  misconduct  of  others. 
Their  neglect  of  conveiiiint  vows  makes  him  a 
Jeremiah.  Hi*  is  forever  bemoaning  the  incon¬ 
sistencies  of  Ghristians.  If  any  are  absent  from 
their  places  in  the  iirayer  meeting,  he  likes  to 
ask  “  where  are  they  ”  ?  and  can  generally  an¬ 
swer  his  own  question  by  giving  a  broad  hint 
that  they  are  mingling  in  some  worldly  assem¬ 
bly.  Constantly  calling  attention  to  the  delin¬ 
quencies  of  oth(*rs  and  pouring  forth  his  lamen- 
tiitions  seems  to  be  the  best  evidence  he  has  of 
his  own  spiritual  life.  He  comforts  no  one  but 
hini.self,  and  succeeils  in  weakening  the  faith 
and  destroying  the  hopes  of  his  fellow  members. 
He  is  the  w'et-blanket  of  all  endeavors  for  re¬ 
vival. 

These  are  some  of  the  brethren  many  don’t 
w’ant  to  hear  speak  in  meeting.  They  may  be 
good  men,  but  the  graces  of  most  people  are 
not  .stalw’art  enough  fiu'  this  continued  attrition, 
and  they  fail  of  profit  in  listening  to  su(*h 
speakers. 


HARVEY  FISK  &  SOUS, 

28  N  assau  Street,  New  Y  ork, 

DKALERS IN 

I'NITEl)  ST.4TES  (iOVJ:i{XMKXT 

AND 

OTHER  DESIRABLE  SECURITIES 

FOR  INVESTORS. 

ALL  STOCKS  &  BONDS 

Listed  on  the  New-York  Stock  Exchange, 

Bought  and  Sold  on  Commission  for  Cash. 

Deposit  accounts  teceived  and  interest  allowed  on 
monthly  balances  subject  to  draft  at  sight. 

Coupons,  registered  interest,  and  dividends  col¬ 
lected,  and  placed  to  credit,  for  our  customers,  with¬ 
out  charge. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO, 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  BiiJii  of  Exchange. 
Issue  Commercial  and  Tkaveijj<:rs’ 
CuFn)iTS,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telkijraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe 
Make  Corj.ECTioNS  tx  ^ll  Foreign 
Countries. 

CHUBCH  rUMISflING. 

rnnurmiii  Am  '  C  harles  B«(*th. 

DnuneniuAii  mkiHokial  WINDOWS. 

BUILDING.  1  Doine8tic  Staiiicfl  Glass. 

1;  (iiarlos  F.  llogenian. 

;  MEMOHIAG  TABLETS. 

1  afayotto  i  etc. 

PI  '  1'  Otto  Gaertner. 

'  '““0!  DECORATIVE  PAHTTING 

NEW  YORK.  iFor  Cliurclies  and  Dwellinara. 

ESTIMATES  ANI>  DESIGNS  ON  APPLICATION 

1,EGGAT  J5ROS. 

CHEAPEST  BOOKSTOHE  IN  THE  WOUUI! 

48,622  Costly  English  Holiday  Books, 

AT  YUl  H  PIIIUE. 

97,643  Magnificent  American  Gift  Books, 

AT  Ol  R  PRIUI-:. 

173,796  Gorgeous  Juvenile  Books, 

.4T  ANY  PRICK. 

IMMENSE  TERMS  TO  SUNDAY  SUHOOI-S,  ETC. 
GRAND  HOLIDAY  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

SI  (  Hi^BKRS  STRKKT,  near  City  IIhII  Park.  Xpw  York, 

COMMUNION  WINE. 

Those  wishing  pure  Wine  for  fVirnmunlon,  can  obtain  It, 
also  Unfermented,  at  reasonable  (irlces,  by  addressing 
JAQUES  BROTHERS,  Woshlngtonvllle, 

Orange  county,  N.  Y. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

Mme.  GIOVANNINI, 
Private  and  SeleGt  Home  for  Young  Ladies 

103  East  61st  Street,  New  York. 

Music,  Languages,  and  Art  taught.  Special  course  In 
English  If  deslrerl.  Highest  testimonials.  Twelve  years 
head  of  the  music  department  at  Mrs.  Life's  Seminary, 
Rye,  N.  Y. 

MjroiON  MEMINARY.  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  BOY.S. 
^  Number  limited.  Boys  kept  the  entire  year  if  desired. 
Fits  tor  Otllege  or  Business.  Sixteenth  year  begins  Sept. 
1st.  For  circulars  or  references.  Inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal, 

New  Preston,  Litchfield  county,  Ct. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 
70B  LZHZaa  VlTXYSaSZT?, 

Bethleliein,  Pb. 

Toung  men  are  prepared  for  Lehigh  Cnlrerslty,  one  ot 
the  moet  excellent  technical  and  classical  Institutions  of 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Its  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  is  entirely  tree  to  all.  For  partic¬ 
ulars  apply  to  W.  DLBICH,  Principal. 

Extra  Summer  session  July  1st — special  preparation  for 
Fall  examination  of  Lehigh  University. 


THE  HEW  MUSICIIL 

CURRICULUM 


BY  GEO.  F.  BOOT. 

mJI  Piano  /nsfrucior^l 

that  has  never  been  excelled. 

EXAMINE 

it  yourself  and  be| 
convinced  of  its  su¬ 
periority. 

SpecirT|eq 
PAGES 


The 
regu 
lar  re¬ 
tail  price 
is  $3-00  a 
copy  by  itiail^ 
postpaid.  We’ 
will  send  to  any' 

MUSIC 

for  examination,  ™  * 

single  sample  copy, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt 
of  two  dollars. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

iThe  John  Church  Co., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


,  .^mmacents  wanted  FORmmb 

“nOmiUEIIIIIG  THE  WILDERHESV 

^rOr**>ew  Pictorial  lllutory  of  the  Life  uM 
Tlmeo  of  Pioneer  Heroen  nnd  llerolaen  of  Aperies.* 
By  (’oL.  Triplktt.  200  Superb  Knicravin^s.  Coven 
tlie  3  Kras  pioneer  pruirress  (1)  Alleghenies  to  Missis¬ 
sippi  :  (2)  Mississippi  to  Rocky  Mis. ;  (3)  California  and 
PaciHc  Slope.  New.  100  Portrait*.  A  Plrtnro 
tiiallery.  Adventures  in  Forc.st.  Plains,  Mountains. 
Outsells  everything.  O  larMfe  rditlona  sold  la  7 
■Bontha.  743  passes.  Price  93.75.  Send  for  terms, 
description,  **  E.xtracts  from  Agents'  report^”  etc., 
M.  D.  ThomDSOM  Pnb.  Co..  St.  Louita  or  M.  T.  CHr* 

(1  All 00  Fancy  Pictures,  ami  ‘25  eleg/int  Cards  in  OIU 
^  Eilge,  Silk  Frln^fo,  Hidden  Name,  &c.,  1  Songster,  1  $50 
Prize  Puzzle.  uii<l  8  parlor  games,  all  for  10  cts.  Game  of 
Authors,  10  ots.  IVY  CAlll>  CO«,  Cllntonville,  Cobb* 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No,  119  Broadtvay. 

SIXTY-FODETH  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company  on  the  First  day  st 
JULY,  1885. 


CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  Premium  Fund,  .  .  2,839,742  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  389,613  48 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,030,802  84 

CASH  ASSETS,  .  .  .^,260,058  8S 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  in  Banks .  $134,!I41  M 

Bond,  and  Mortsagoa,  being  first 

lien  on  Real  Katate .  OTt.GSO  OO 

United  State.  Stock,  (market  value).  9,88:3,330  Ofi 
Bank  and  Railroad  stock.  &  Bond. 

(market  value) .  l.JiSl.TTa  M 

State  and  City  Bond,  (market  valne).  999,000  OO 
Loan,  on  Ntocks,  payable  on  demand.  193,600  OO 

Interest  due  on  l.t  July,  188.'i .  43,087  10 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands 

of  Agents .  340,835  OS 

Real  Ustate .  900,337  M 


Total .  . $7,960,098  39 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  TOUZ. 

Sixty-filth  Semi-annual  Statement,  showing  the  conditiM 
of  the  Company,  January  1,  1885. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Ro-Iiisuraiiop,  -  919,616  89 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  167,448  89 
Xet  Surplus,  ....  459,447  08 

Total  Assets, ....  $2,546,512  86 
SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Unlteil  States  Bonds  (iiar  value  $1,325,000) . $1,670,926  3t 

Bonds  and  Mortgage.s,  being  flrst  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Iteal  Estate  In  the  cities  of  Now  York 

and  Brooklyn .  156.350  00 

Loans  on  (jail .  3,900  00 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office .  90,769  M 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  431,70*2  SO 

State  and  City  Bonds .  93,015  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  49,435  00 

Railroad  Stock .  14,3(XI  00 

Cash  In  hands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  UDcolloctod  Office  Fromlums .  125,436  OS 

Accrued  Interest .  10,558  07 


-  $3,546,613  80 

SENJAifZN  S.  WALCOTT,  Prcsldont. 

I.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pros’t  and  Sec’y. 

CHABLia  L.  ROE,  1  ^  .  oocretarla* 
CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  (  ‘  socretariaa. 


CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  Co. 

OFFICES,  ( Kew  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  {Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Sts. 
Buildings :  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 


Reserve  for  reinsurance . $1,033,604  10 

Reserve  for  all  other  claim. .  440,580  OO 

Capital  paid  in  In  Cash .  1,000,000  OO 

Net  Surplus .  1,530,991  M 

Total  Assets,  Jan.  1st,  1885 . $4,038,501  OS 

This  Comiiany  conducts  Its  business  under  the  restrlo- 
tlons  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safety 
Funds  together  equal  $1,9UU,U00. 


DIRECTORS: 


II.  H.  LAMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  Vice-President. 

CYRUS  PECK,  9d  Vice-President 

and  Secretary. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
GEOKOE  BLISS, 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 

WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULK, 
THEODORE  F.  VAIL, 
THFXIDORF,  I.  HUSTED, 
W'M.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED, 
ALIX.  E.  ORR, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 

E.  W.  CORLIFX, 

.JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sec.  Local  Ve, 


SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
.TNO.  L.  RIKER, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
RICHARD  A.  MCCURDY, 
JOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WM.  H.  HURLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

JACOB  WENDELL, 

WM.  A.  SLATER, 
LAWRENCE  TUBNURE. 


B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  .See.  Agency  Department. 

CHAS.  H.  DUTCHEB,  jStc.  Brooklyn  Departmmt. 


Je  &  Bpe  Ij  AlMBy 

59  Carmine  Street,  New  York. 

6th  Avenue  cars  pass  the  door. 

Artistic  Stained  Glass-New  dwignt. 


MEMORIAL  WINDOWS. 

CHURCH  FURNITURE. 


PULPITS,  C0MillJM0.\  T.IBLES,  Ac.,  always  in  gtock. 
BANNERS  for  Sunday  Schools. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  STAINED  GLASS. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  CHURCH  FURNITURE. 

_ _ _HAND-BOOK  OF  BANNERS. 

Me  COMBER’S 

PATENT  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


Everybody  can  now  enjoy  my  Patent  Boots  and  Shoee, 
1  am  now  manufacturing  them  on  a  large  scale  with  new 
and  improved  machinery,  and  selling  at  greatly  reduced 
prices,  so  as  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  all,  rich 
and  po^.r.  I  will  send  to  all  applicants  price  lists,  full 
instructions  for  self-measurement  for  men,  women, 
children,  and  return  the  shoes  as  quickly  as  they  can  he 
made.  They  will  fit  beautifully,  will  never  warp,  distort, 
or  Injure  the  teuderest  foot,  and  will  roetore  bad  and  dto- 
torted  feet  to  symmetry  and  comfort.  ..I  make  no  shoddy 
goods,  and  my  highest  class  boots  and  shoes  are  unsur¬ 
passed  either  in  material  or  workmanship  by  any  goods  la 
sny  country,  and  my  lowest  class  goods  are  superior  la 
every  respect  to  all  others  at  the  same  price.  Those  wh# 
desire  perfect  boots  and  shoes  should  send  for  my  trM 
Illustrated  i>ampblets,  which  will  give  price  Hats  and  all 
Information  that  Is  required. 

JOEL  McCOMBER, 

INTENTOB  AND  MANUFACriX'BKB  OF 
M’cOMBER’s  PATENT  BOOT8  AND  SHOES  AND 

M ’comber’s  patent  lasts, 

52  East  10th  Street, 

Five  doors  west  ot  Stewart’s  Store,  Kew  York. 
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THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  31,  1885. 

CONTENTS  OF  THIS  PAPER. 

VASE. 

1.  The  Russo-Turklsh  War.  Hospital  of  the  Knights  of 

St.  John.  Paying  too  Dearly.  Our  Book  Table. 

2.  CORRESPONDENCE:  Educating  the  People  to  Temper¬ 

ance.  The  Indian  at  Work.  John  Calvin  and  John 
Knox  Demolished.  Drs.  Grldley,  Hawley,  and  Still¬ 
man.  Is  It  not  a  little  one.  Legacies,  the  best  Policy. 
Women  In  the  Temperance  Cause. 

3.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Klttredge. 

Father  Jewell’s  Happy  New  Year.  The  Religious 
Press. 

4.  Editorials. 

6.  Ministers  and  Churches. 

6.  Prohibition  In  Iowa.  A  Case  In  Point.  A  Day  of  Prayer 

for  Temperance  asked  for.  The  Old-fashioned  Man 
of  Ootl,  a  Speech  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  R.  Paxton. 
The  Children  at  Home.  • 

7.  Farmer’s  Deiurtment.  Scientific  and  Useful. 

8.  Current  Event*.  Money  and  Business. 


THE  CLOSING  OF  A  GOOD  YEAR. 

The  year  1885  closes  to-day.  At  midnipht 
the  clock  on  the  church  tower  will  strike  its 
knell ;  it  will  have  passed  away,  and  hence¬ 
forth  will  live  only  in  history.  As  we  look 
back  upon  it  now,  just  at  the  moment  of  its 
departure,  it  seems  to  have  been  on  the  whole 
a  good  year.  It  has  been  a  fruitful  year :  the 
earth  has  yielded  its  increase  abundantly ;  and 
what  is  more,  it  has  been  one  of  a  series  of 
Buch  years.  For  a  whole  decade  the  harvests 
have  been  bountiful,  and  the  land  has  lacked 
for  nothing  of  material  good.  Such  abun¬ 
dance,  so  widely  distributed,  has  .seldom  been 
known  before. 

So  the  general  health  has  been  exceptional¬ 
ly  good  throughout  the  country  the  past  year ; 
the  cholera,  which  has  raged  in  Spain  and  else¬ 
where  in  Southern  Europe,  has  not  cros.sed  the 
sea ;  and  even  the  local  pestilence  at  Montreal 
has  not  invaded  our  borders. 

Nor  should  we  forget  the  mild  temperature 
of  the  year,  with  few  days  in  which  we  suffer¬ 
ed  from  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold ;  though 
there  has  been  occasional  suffering  from 
droughts  or  floods  or  tornadoes,  yet  they  have 
been  fewer  than  in  many  other  years.  In  short, 
prosperity  and  comfort  have  abounded  to  an 
extent  never  before  realized  among  us ;  mate¬ 
rial  good  has  been  poured  out  to  us  until  our 
laps  can  hold  no  more.  There  are,  of  course, 
cases  of  individual  hardship,  and  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances  a  whole  community  may  be  involved 
In  a  general  calamity.  But  speaking  for  this 
whole  people,  the  year  1885  has  been  remark¬ 
able  as  one  of  general  health,  comfort,  and 
well-being. 

As  this  general  prosperity  has  been  contin¬ 
ued  to  us  with  such  uniformity  of  late  years, 
it  may  be  that  we  are  coming  to  look  upon  it 
all  as  certain  to  continue  hereafter,  indeed  as  in 
some  sense  our  due ;  perhaps  even  as  in  good 
jiart  the  result  of  our  own  forecast  and  im¬ 
proved  methods:  in  short,  as  the  product  of 
science,  and  as  little  due  to  the  protecting  care 
of  an  over-ruling  Providence.  Should  this  be 
the  moral  effect,  it  would  then  result  that 
God’s  goodness  has  been  bestow’ed  in  vain, 
since  instead  of  softening  our  hearts,  and  lead¬ 
ing  us  to  repentance  and  to  good  works  as  the 
fit  acknowledgment  of  God’s  goodness  to  us, 
it  would  only  minister  to  our  self-sufficiency 
and  pride,  until  our  arrogance  would  merit 
severe  discipline,  and  so  great  prosperity  be 
followed  by  general  calamity.  Let  us  not  be 
so  thoughtless  and  ungrateful  to  the  Giver  of 
all  good.  Since  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the 
ground  without  our  Heavenly  Father,  it  is  to 
Him  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  abundance 
bestowed  upon  a  whole  nation.  And  while 
we  thus  humbly  and  gratefully  acknowledge 
God’s  goodness  in  the  year  that  is  ended,  let 
us  pray  that  in  the  year  to  come  we  may  have 
not  only  the  same  continued,  but  those  greater 
and  richer  spiritual  blessings  in  which  lies  a 
nation’s  highest  prosperity. 


WHAT  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN  I 
Within  a  few  months  two  Generals  of  great 
conspicuity  during  the  late  war,  have  gone  to 
their  honored  graves.  They  started  upon 
their  careers  with  about  equal  advantages  as 
to  early  preparation.  Their  “  several  ability  ” 
was  of  a  high  order,  and  their  jiatriotism  and 
military  ardor  impelled  them  forward.  The 
resources  of  the  country  m  men  and  means 
were  granted  them  without  stint.  Thus  their 
chances  of  success  seemed  about  equal.  But 
now  that  all  is  over,  and  we  come  to  judge 
them  in  the  light  of  history,  as  soldiers  favor¬ 
ed  with  great  opiwrtunities  and  held  to  a  cor¬ 
responding  accountability,  the  public  verdict 
is  that  one  of  them  succeeded  grandly,  and 
the  other  did  not. 

We  enter  upon  no  discussion  touching  the 
reasons  of  this  difference  in  result,  but  only 
cite  the  fact  as  the  basis  for  comparison  with 
those  entrusted  with  grave  responsibilities  in 
another  sphere.  What  these  great  command¬ 
ers  rehearsed  on  so  grand  a  scale  before  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  country,  is  constantly  tran¬ 
spiring  in  other  and  more  obscure  spheres  of 
action  than  that  of  war. 

Thus  it  may  be  said  of  ministers  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  that  they  should  be  not  only  “apt  to 
teach,”  but  good  leaders,  for  they  are  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  of  the  Lord’s  host,  and  should  be  “  wise 
and  prudent  ”  in  adapting  means  to  ends. 
They  lead  a  campaign,  it  may  be  almost  a  for¬ 
lorn  hope,  and  as  much  depends  upon  them 
in  securing  the  result  as  ui>on  the  General  of 
an  army.  Some  of  them  may  be  too  much 
devoteil  to  equipment,  and  are  so  long  in 
“getting  ready,”  that  they  never  advance  to 
the  attack. 

And  yet  some  of  our  pastors,  with  their  el¬ 
ders  and  sui>erintendents  of  Sunday-schools, 
are  good  organizers.  Their  work  speaks  for 
itself.  Their  grand  churches  and  full  congre¬ 
gations,  with  line  sermons  and  music ;  their 
large  and  well,  even  elaborately  ordered  Sun¬ 
day-schools,  where  everything  is  done  on  the 
minute  and  with  an  eye  to  concert  and  impres¬ 
sion  ;  all  show  fair,  even  excellent  ability.  Yet 
while  the  organization  is  so  complete,  and  ev¬ 
erything  is  ready  for  a  forward  movement, 
somehow  the  host  of  the  Lord  stands  still— at 
least  the  results  do  not  correspond  with  the 
great  preparations.  With  all  the  energy  and 
ability  that  is  being  expended  by  the  Church, 
the  enemy,  which  is  the  world,  is  not  over¬ 
come. 

Now  the  true  end  of  all  planning  and  organ¬ 
ization  should  be  a  great  spiritual  advance. 
Christmas  festivals,  the  songs  of  children 


marching  with  banners,  are  all  very  well ;  as 
in  an  army  there  is  a  time  for  mere  drill  and 
for  the  parade  of  shining  uniforms  and  arms, 
but  these  have  no  great  value  in  themselves, 
but  only  as  they  are  the  means  to  victory.  It 
is  said  of  Gens.  Grant  and  Sherman  that  when 
they  came  to  the  front  in  responsible  positions, 
there  was  at  once  a  change  in  the  style  of 
things  at  headquarters.  Military  etiquette 
gave  way  to  the  stern  exigencies  of  war,  and 
everything  was  subordinated  to  success. 

Must  not  this  same  spirit  be  infused  into  our 
churches  and  our  Sabbath-schools,  if  they  are 
to  accomplish  their  highest  end  ?  We  tend  to 
formality  in  these  piping  days  of  peace,  to  a 
certain  routine  which  does  very  well  in  situa¬ 
tions  of  less  exigency,  but  is  superfluous  and 
hindering  when  the  call  of  duty  is  sounding  in 
our  ears. 

We  dare  say  there  is  some  trepidation  among 
our  young  pastors  just  now,  as  the  Week  of 
Prayer  is  here,  and  other  meetings  are  to  fol¬ 
low.  The  best  advice  that  we  can  give  them 
is  to  use  their  own  judgment,  fervently  pray¬ 
ing  God  to  guide  them, and  tahvays  remember¬ 
ing  that  the  great  end  of  all  preaching  and  of 
the  Church  itself,  is  the  conversion  and  salva¬ 
tion  of  men.  Whatever  falls  short  of  that,  is  a 
failure. 

The  inexperienced  pastor  will  grow  wiser 
every  day  as  he  goes  forward  in  duty.  But 
let  him  be  sure  that  he  is  on  the  march.  It 
is  Gen.  Grant  himself  who  tells  us  that  his 
heart  was  in  his  mouth  as  he  first  approached 
the  enemy.  But  he  pressed  on,  and  when  he 
came  to  the  hostile  camp,  behold  they  had 
fled !  Their  trepidation  had  been  greater  than 
his  own,  to  such  a  degree  indeed  that  they 
took  to  flight.  This  lesson  he  never  forgot. 
And  it  is  just  this  lesson  that  needs  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  churches  at  this  time.  Their 
enemy  is  weak  and  demoralized,  and  it  only 
needs  a  firm  anil  steady  advance  to  drive  him 
from  the  field.  A  distinguished  minister,  ac- 
conii>anied  by  a  policeman,  once  undertook  to 
explore  the  most  noted  streets  and  haunts  of 
vice  here  in  New  Y'ork.  He  ivas  imiiressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  victims  of  drink  and 
crime  in  its  various  forms,  were  utterly  weary 
of  the  lives  they  led.  and  would  fain  welcome 
any  one  who  should  point  them  to  a  better 
life  and  lead  the  way.  It  made  him  feel  that 
nothing  but  courage  and  faithfulness  were 
needed  to  insure  success  even  in  the  most 
hopeless  field.  This  is  the  lesson  which  all 
our  ministers,  young  and  old,  and  our  church¬ 
es  also,  should  take  to  their  own  consciences 
as  they  enter  on  the  duties  of  another  year. 


TEACHING  RELIGION  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  New 
York,  the  following  Resolution  was  introdu¬ 
ced,  not  for  discussion  or  action  now,  but  that 
it  might  be  brought  up  again  next  year,  the 
whole  body  taking  that  time  to  reflect  upon  it : 

Resolved,  Thnt  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  believing  that  the  lessons  of  history  and  the 
tradil  ions  of  American  liberty  forliid  the  union  of  Church 
and  State,  discriminates  between  sectarianism  and  re¬ 
ligion,  and  aflirms  that  so  far  .as  public  education  is 
concerned,  the  sanctions  of  an  enduring  morality  must 
be  found,  not  in  policy,  nor  in  public  opinion,  nor  in 
social  custom,  but  in  tliose  fundamental  religious  truths 
which  are  common  to  all  sects  and  distinctive  of  none. 
It  therefore  urges  upon  its  ministers  and  people  the 
imper.ative  duty  of  opposing  the  attitude  of  indifference 
to  religion  which  appears  in  our  public-school  manuals 
and  in  the  educational  work  of  our  reformatories,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  using  all  proper  means  to  secure 
the  incorporation  with  the  course  of  State  and  national 
instruction  of  the  following  religious  truths  as  a  basis 
of  national  morality,  viz : 

(1)  The  existence  of  a  personal  God. 

(2)  The  responsibility  of  every  one  to  God. 

(3)  The  dcathlessness  of  the  human  soul  as  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  after  the  power  of  an  endless  life. 

(4)  The  reality  of  a  future  spiritual  state  in  which 
every  soul  shall  give  account  for  itself  before  God,  and 
shall  reap  that  which  it  has  sown. 

It  has  since  been  proposed  to  add  a  fifth  sub¬ 
ject  for  teaching,  viz : 

(5)  The  decalogue,  interpreted  both  by  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  by  the  life  and  example  of  Christ,  as 
tho  standard  of  morality. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  a  committee 
of  six,  who  will  bring  it  up  at  the  designated 
time.  Meanwhile  it  is  a  matter  for  us  all  to 
think  about  and  talk  about.  There  tire  few 
subjects  of  greater  importance.  What  we  want 
is  something  practical,  which  will  serve  to  rally 
and  unite  those  in  favor  of  the  common-school 
system  a»  it  was  first  estahtished  among  us. 
Such  men  as  Presidents  Woolsey  and  Hopkins, 
Judge  William  Strong,  Drs.  Daniel  Curry  and 
Buckley  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Presidents  Anderson  and  Robinson  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  Hamilton  Fish  and  Bishop  Coxe 
of  the  Episcopal,  Judge  Daly  of  the  Roman 
Catholic,  and  others  we  might  name  of  differ¬ 
ent  denominations,  would  be  able  to  draw  up 
a  Manual  of  Religion  that  would  be  non-sec¬ 
tarian,  and  yet  set  forth  all  that  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  and  suitable  for  reading  and  inculca¬ 
tion  in  our  common  schools.  Having  thus  a 
recognized  basis  to  work  upon,  the  advocates 
of  religious  teaching  in  common  schools  w’ould 
not  be  at  such  a  disadvantage  in  their  contest 
with  opponents,  be  they  the  Jesuits  (who  would 
force  a  recognition  of  their  doctrines  and  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  worship  by  the  State  under  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  a  so-called  “Freedom  of  Worship 
Bill  ”),  or  those  who  would  summarily  banish 
everything  which  teaches  or  implies  that  man 
has  a  soul  as  well  as  a  body.  If  such  a  move¬ 
ment  were  wisely  undertaken,  we  think  it 
would  be  found  that  there  is  a  general  con¬ 
sensus  in  its  favor. 

The  matter  thus  introduced  to  Synod,  is  not 
one  to  be  lightly  considered.  This  country  was 
settled  by  religious  colonists.  We  began  our 
national  life  as  a  religious  people.  The  Scrip¬ 
tures  were  read,  and  in  very  many  cases  the 
fundamental  truths  of  religion,  those  held  in 
common,  were  taught  in  the  schools.  And 
there  was  no  opposition,  as  the  schools  were 
chiefly  supported  by  our  Protestant  ministers 
and  our  intelligent  Christian  community.  The 
sentiment  in  favor  of  universal  education  had 
its  genesis  in  the  churches,  and  religion  was 
regarded  ns  the  basis  of  morality,  and  hence 
of  good  citizenship.  This  good,  sound,  honest 
Christian  teaching  has  been  a  great  conserva¬ 
tive  influence  in  this  country.  Such  teaching 
should  never  have  been  allowed  to  become  ob¬ 
solete.  The  charge  of  sectarianism  has  served 
to  frighten  many  communities  from  the  good 
old  ways.  But  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  return  to 
them.  We  believe  that  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  people,  when  once  the  matter  was  fairly 
presented,  would  be  found  to  be  sound.  Is  it 
not  time  that  something  were  done  to  repair 
what  has  been  lost  ? 


A  subscriber  in  the  interior  of  this  State 
writes:  “My  father  began  taking  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  the  first  year  of  its  publication.  He 
took  it  thirty-five  years,  and  I  have  been  tak¬ 
ing  it  for  twenty  years.  I  do  think  it  is  a 
grand  old  paper.  We  are  not  satisfied  with 
saying  that  we  like  it,  but  say  that  we  love  it. 
I  have  read  it  from  childhood,  as  my  father 
and  my  mother  read  it  before  me.  I  like  to 
get  liold  of  your  dear  old  paper.” 

The  si^cial  services  announced  at  the  Cen 
tral  Presbyterian  Church  (Dr.  Wilson’s i  for 
the  whole  month  to  come,  will  be  regarded 
with  interest.  That  church  is  easy  of  access 
to  a  very  large  itopulation,  and  we  trust  that 
many  may  find  their  way  there.  All  will  be 
welcome.  Dr.  R.  R.  Booth  will  aid  the  pas¬ 
tor  in  the  services  following  the  Week  of  Pray¬ 
er,  and  apitointed  by  Presbytery. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  meetings  for  the  Week  of  Prayer  in  this 
city,  so  far  as  under  the  auspices  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance,  will  be  held  in  the  Madison- 
Square  Presbyterian  Church  at  4  P.  M.,  begin¬ 
ning  with  Monday  next,  when  the  Rev.  George 
Alexander,  D.D.,  of  the  University  -  Place 
Church,  will  preside;  Tuesday,  William  Or- 
miston,  D.D.,  will  conduct  the  exercises ;  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Edward  Judson,  D.D. ;  Thursday,  C. 

C.  Tiffany,  D.D. ;  Friday,  J.  B.  Reimensnyder, 

D. D. ;  and  Saturday,  G.  E.  Strobridge.  D.D. 

And  as  noticed  elsewhere,  meetings  will  also 
be  held  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
57th  street  west  of  Broadway,  which  will  be  led 
as  follows :  Monday,  by  O.  H.  Tiffany,  D.D. : 
Tuesday,  by  C.  S.  Robinson,  D.D. ;  Wednes¬ 
day,  by  W.  T.  Sabine,  D.D. ;  Thursday,  by  E. 
A.  Reed,  D.D. ;  Friday,  by  R.  S.  MacArthur, 
D.D. ;  Saturday,  by  B.  B.  Tyler,  D.D.  These 
meetings  (at  Dr.  Wilson’s  church)  will  be  con¬ 
venient  for  people  resident  about  the  Central 
Park.  _ 

A  large  number  of  our  churches,  we  are  i  n 
formed,  will  continue  their  meetings  after  the 
Week  of  Prayer.  This  is  well,  and  we  hope 
that  the  movement  w’ill  become  general 
throughout  the  country.  The  entire  Winter 
might  well  be  devoted  to  this  “  work  of  evan¬ 
gelists,”  pastors  forsaking  the  set,  written  dis¬ 
course,  and  taking  up  for  the  time  this  Scrip¬ 
tural  function,  along  with  their  helpers. 


Burmah  has  waged  wars  with  Siam  before 
now  to  secure  a  w’hite  elephant.  And  now 
comes  the  report  that  the  sacred  beast  of 
Mandalay  did  not  long  survive  his  royal  mas¬ 
ter’s  fall.  He  must  have  died  broken  hearted. 
We  read  th,at  on  liis  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  sixth  of  December,  the  late  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Thebaw  begged  that  the  animal’s  re¬ 
mains  might  be  allowed  to  lie  in  state  for  three 
days.  But  alas  for  vanishing  heathenism,  the 
British  authorities  were  unable,  for  sanitary 
reasons,  to  comply  with  the  reiiuest.  A  mag¬ 
nificent  funeral,  however,  w’as  accorded  him, 
at  which  many  Burmese  dignitaries  attended. 
But  not  much  can  be  claimed  for  this  last  one 
of  his  line  in  Mandalay  on  the  score  of  white¬ 
ness.  A  correspondent  could  discover  only 
two  little  spots,  and  they  were  not  white! 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Barnum,  we  have  all  seen  a  bet¬ 
ter  specimen  of  “  the  sacred  white  elephant  ” 
in  this  country  than  the  one  owned  and  wor¬ 
shiped  by  the  late  King  of  Burmah.  Just  how 
many  heads  the  latter  would  have  deemed  it 
his  duty  to  cut  off,  hiid  he  been  still  in  power, 
on  the  occasion  of  this  beastly  demise,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say. _ 

An  excellent  temperance  conference  was  that 
held  at  the  Pliillips  Memorial  Church  (Madi¬ 
son  avenue  and  73d  street)  on  Sabbath  evening. 
The  pastor.  Dr.  S.  D.  Alexander,  presided. 
Judge  Noah  Davis  made  the  principal  speech. 
Drawing  upon  his  judicial  experience  and  in¬ 
vestigations,  he  said  that  eight-tenths  of  the 
crimes  tried  in  the  criminal  courts  were  trace¬ 
able  to  drink,  and  he  had  taken  occasion  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times  to  inquire  of  prisoners  brought 
before  him  why  they  were  there.  And  such 
interest  had  often  led  to  good  results,  even 
their  reformation.  He  thought  the  liquor  evil 
could  be  abated  if  pay-day  were  changed  from 
Saturday  to  the  middle  of  the  week.  Wages 
would  then  go  to  the  support  of  the  families 
of  the  earners,  and  there  would  be  no  such 
temptation  as  Sunday  now  presents.  He  com¬ 
mended  this  suggestion  to  business  men  as  a 
measure  that  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  tlie 
employed  and  of  little  inconvenience  to  em¬ 
ployers.  Realizing  that  prohibition  would  be 
a  dead  letter  law  as  to  its  enforcement  here  in 
New  Y^ork  city,  he  thought  that  high-liceriFe 
should  be  favored,  us  the  most  effective  expedi¬ 
ent.  Personal  influence  was  also  to  be  kept  in 
lively  exercise  as  a  powerful  factor  in  this  re¬ 
form.  The  Rev.  D.  G.  Wylie  preceded,  and 
Dr.  W.  Y.  Brown  followed  the  Judge  in  a  few 
remarks.  _ _ 

The  Presbyterian  people  of  Gilbertsville, 
N.  Y.,  and  their  friends,  deemed  it  a  good 
thing  not  to  forget  the  assembling  of  tliem- 
selves  together  of  an  evening  recently,  the 
beautiful  parlors  of  their  new  church,  with 
bountiful  spread  tables  to  match,  doubtless 
increasing  the  attraction.  One  who  was  there, 
and  knows  how  to  take  a  healthy  interest  in 
every  good  thing,  closes  a  note  to  this  office 
thus:  “And  you  know  that  the  shei>herd  who 
feeds  his  flock  must  in  some  way  be  fed  by  the 
fiook.  While  we  don’t  support  our  minister  in 
this  way,  we  mean  that  such  a  visit,  marked 
and  made  good  by  material  presents,  shall 
promote  better  aciiuaintance  of  pastor  with 
people,  and  the  people  with  each  other,  while 
it  furnishes  means  to  procure  those  little  ex¬ 
tras  so  needful  to  ministers.” 


We  are  asked  to  state  that  beginning  on 
Monday,  Jan.  4th,  there  will  be  held  in  the 
John-street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (No. 
44  John  street  near  Nassau)  a  Union  Business 
Men’s  Meeting  daily,  from  12.15  to  1  o’clock. 
A  circular  to  which  is  appended  about  forty 
well  known  business  names,  appeals  to  “  all 
who  believe  that  the  signs  of  the  times  indi¬ 
cate  God’s  special  favor,  and  who  are  hoping 
and  looking  for  a  gracious  outpouring  of  His 
Holy  Spirit,”  to  attend  these  meetings;  add¬ 
ing,  that  although  organized  under  Metho¬ 
dist  auspices,  and  held  in  a  Methodist  church, 
they  are  intended  to  be  undenominational  in 
their  oondiict.  The  presence  and  coSpera- 
tion  of  members  of  all  evangelical  churches  is 
cordially  invited.  During  the  Week  of  Prayer 
these  meetings  will  be  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
George  F.  Pentecost,  D.D.,  assisted  by  Mr. 
George  C,  Stebbins.  The  old  John-street 
church  affords  a  very  central  and  pleasant 
audience-room  for  these  mid-day  gatherings. 
Both  that  and  the  noon  meeting  in  Fulton 
street  sliould  be  crowded  during  this  Week  oi 
Prayer.  _ 

The  venerable  Rev.  Dr.  Somerville,  who  is 
to  be  the  next  Moderator  of  the  Free  Church 
General  Assembly,  responding  to  some  re¬ 
marks  on  the  suitject  by  Dr.  Adam,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Free  Presbytery  of  Glasgow, 
said  he  trusted  that  his  connection  with  for¬ 
eign  evangelistic  work  might  warrant  the  hope 
that  the  great  subject  of  “The  Evangelization 
of  the  World  ”  would  receive  consideration  at 
the  Assembly’s  meeting  in  May.  A  fit  theme 
certainly,  and  proposed  by  one  wlio  lias  him¬ 
self  done  much  in  fulfilment  of  the  great  com¬ 
mand. 

Prof.  Smith  of  Columbia  College  has  writ¬ 
ten  the  preface  for  Mr.  Charles  Lowe’s  His¬ 
torical  Biography  of  Prince  Bismarck,  which 
Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  publish.  This  work  is 
in  two  volumes,  and  is  the  first  attempt  yet 
niiide  to  supply  the  English-reading  public 
with  a  complete  historical  sketch  of  the  caree;’ 
of  the  German  statesman. 


Rev.  M.  D.  Kneeland,  who  succeeded  the  late 
Dr.  Gridley  as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyteri-  * 
an  Church  of  Waterloo,  writes  of  him  and  of  ' 
brethren  more  recently  deceased  elsewhere. 
These  tributes  by  the  Fredonia  pastor  are  very 
cordial  and  sincere,  and  will  be  read  with  in¬ 
terest  by  all  who  knew  Drs.  Gridley,  Hawley, 
and  Stillman;  and  we  might  ask.  Who  in  all  i 
our  great  Church  did  not  know  one  or  all  of ' 
them  ?  ‘ 


THE  RELIGIOUS  PAPER  IN  THE  FAMILY. 

By  a  Conntry  Minister. 

For  many  years  the  writer  has  had  his  at¬ 
tention  directed  to  the  influence  which  the 
reading  of  a  family  has  upon  its  members. 
He  has  been  a  school-teacher,  and  after  that  a 
pastor  in  charge  of  different  churches.  There 
are  the  same  general  facts  in  different  congre¬ 
gations.  Ignorance  and  intelligence  are  con¬ 
trasts  which  appear  in  pastoral  intercourse, 
and  suggest  the  different  work  to  be  done  in 
different  families.  I  have  found  by  long  ex¬ 
perience,  that  the  reading  families  require  far 
less  attetition  of  the  pastor  than  those  that  don’t 
read.  They  are  far  less  complaining  and  fault¬ 
finding,  for  the  good  reason  that  they  have 
something  to  read  about  and  think  about  and 
talk  about,  other  than  the  village  gossip,  or 
whether  the  minister  visits  them  less  than  the 
family  over  the  w’ay.  I  have  come  to  regard 
the  introduction  of  a  religious  paper  into  a 
family  as  the  best  thing  I  could  do  for  it,  so¬ 
cially  and  morally  as  well  as  spiritually.  And 
nowhere  does  a  little  scattering  of  good  seed 
show  such  large  results,  as  when  some  thought¬ 
ful  member  of  the  church  takes  the  pains  to 
introduce  a  good  religious  paper  into  a  family 
that  has  not  had  one  before.  The  present  of 
a  religious  paper  for  a  year,  is  the  best  Christ¬ 
mas  or  New  Year’s  gift  that  you  can  make  to  a 
family  that  is  without  it.  The  influence  of  the 
kind  of  reading  is  soon  manifest  in  the  liome 
life,  by  the  increased  refinement  of  old  and 
young.  And  the  reading  family  is  sure  to  be 
more  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Church  than 
the  non  reading  family.  There  is  no  material 
harder  to  work  upon  tliuu  an  ignorant  man, 
who  is  often  obstinate  (or  as  he  is  sometimes 
called,  “  pig-headed  ”)  in  proportion  to  his  ig¬ 
norance. 

I  know  two  farmers  in  the  country  who  live 
side  by  side,  who  are  equally  prosperous  in 
worldly  things,  both  out  of  debt  and  well  to 
do  in  the  world,  and  both  members  of  the 
same  church,  but  tlie  two  men  are  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  value  in  society.  One  reads  a  Sunday 
sensational  newspaper,  which  he  takes  because 
it  is  cheap,  but  its  influence  is  to  turn  him 
away  from  everything  of  a  religious  character. 
It  is  the  dime  novel  for  an  older  class  of  boys. 
The  other  farmer  has  long  had  The  Evangel¬ 
ist  in  his  family,  and  most  of  the  time  some 
other  leading  religious  paper.  The  value  of 
each  of  these  farmers  to  the  Church  is  as  di¬ 
verse  as  their  reading.  The  sensational  Sun¬ 
day  paper  is  not  an  aid  to  family  religion. 
There  is  no  family  altar  in  that  house,  and  not 
one  of  the  family— parent  or  child— is  in  the 
Sabbath-school.  The  other  home  takes  its 
character  from  its  reading.  Tlie  family  altar 
is  never  neglected ;  the  children  go  with  their 
father  and  mother  to  the  liouse  of  God  ;  they 
take  their  places  in  the  Sunday-school;  and 
the  jiastor,  as  lie  sits  at  the  communion  table, 
has  before  him  the  beautiful  sight  of  a  whole 
family  united  as  members  of  the  same  church. 

The  way  tliese  two  men  support  the  Gosiiel 
shows  the  .same  influence.  One  gives  three 
times  as  much  as  the  other,  and  in  benevolent 
contributions  to  the  various  Boards  of  our 
Church,  TEN  TIMES  AS  MUCH  I  Mucli  of  this  dif¬ 
ference  is  owing  to  tlie  different  papers  that 
are  read  in  their  families. 

But  if  you  go  to  the  latter,  and  ask  him  to 
subscribe  for  a  religious  paper,  he  objects  to 
the  price.  The  secular  papers  are  but  two  dol¬ 
lars  a  year— some  but  one— while  the  religious 
weeklies  are  three.  But  what  is  the  secular 
weekly  paper  made  of  ?  It  is  not  a  imo  paper : 
it  is  for  the  most  part  a  reprint  of  what  has  al¬ 
ready  appeared  in  its  daily  issues.  Thus  The 
Nation,  which,  though  much  smaller  than  The 
Evangelist,  is  of  the  same  price  ($3  a  year), 
is  made  up  almost  wholly  of  articles  which 
have  already  done  duty  in  the  Evening  Post. 
I  do  not  mean  to  undervalue  it  on  that  ac¬ 
count  ;  for  good  food  is  still  good,  though  cook¬ 
ed  over  the  second  time.  A  poor  “  country  par¬ 
son”  of  course  often  has  to  make  a  dinner  of 
hash ;  but  he  may  be  excused  if  he  sometimes 
prefers  “  a  square  meal,”  that  is  not  made  up 
of  the  cold  victuals  of  the  day  before. 

A  imicli  fairer  comparison  would  be  of  the 
religious  with  tlie  scientific  papers— like  the 
Scientific  American,  for  example,  which  is  $4 
a  year.  In  the  religious,  as  in  the  scientific 
journals,  the  matter  is  of  a  special  kind,  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  special  class  in  the  communitv. 
'The  constituency  is  almost  wholly  in  the 
Church,  and  as  the  world  is  larger  than  the 
Church,  of  course  the  constituency  of  political 
papers  is  much  larger  than  that  of  journals  de¬ 
voted  to  religious  affairs.  Tlie  former  take  in 
a  great  sweep  of  matter,  embracing  all  sorts 
of  subjects,  from  polities  to  prize-fights ;  and 
print  columns  and  pages  of  advertisements 
which  are  excluded  from  the  religious  paper 
by  its  character,  but  which  pay  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  thus  pay  the  cost  of 
the  papers  which  are  issued  so  cheaply. 

The  religious  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  de¬ 
vote  themselves  to  the  News  of  Ministers  and 
Churches,  and  of  ecclesiastical  affairs;  Horae 
and  Foreign  Missions,  with  corresi»ondence 
from  missionary  stations  all  over  the  world ; 
and  articles  from  the  best  writers  of  the  day 
on  all  subjects  of  public  interest,  bearing  on 
morals  and  religion— articles  which  are  not 
had  without  paying  for,  and  sometimes  jiay- 
ing  largely;  so  that  a  good  Iteligious  Pajier 
is  a  very  expensive  kind  of  paper  to  make, 
and  the  price,  though  larger  than  the  secular 
weekly  papers,  is,  considering  what  it  costs  to 
produce  it,  really  low.  The  Tract  Society  is 
fumed  for  its  clieap  publications,  and  justly  so. 
But  the  R-ligious  Paper  is  more  than  twice  as 
cheap,  us  it  furnishes  the  same  amount  of  re¬ 
ligions  matter,  and  has  besides  a  large  amount 
of  general  news,  which  every  family  needs  to 
know.  One  number  of  onr  large  religious  jour¬ 
nals  contains  more  than  fifty  pages  of  the  size 
of  tracts,  of  the  very  best  religious  reading, 
and  twenty  pages  more  of  miscellaneous  mat¬ 
ter  for  family  reading,  and  all  for  less  than  six 
cents  a  number !  Here  then  is  a  book  of  sev¬ 
enty  pages  every  week  in  the  year  for  three 
dollars.  Cm  anybody  make  a  better  invest¬ 
ment  than  this  V 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  begins  the  new  year 
with  an  excellent  table  of  contents,  including 
a  paper  on  “The  Free  Negroes  of  North  Car¬ 
olina  ”  (who  were  free  during  the  slave  re¬ 
gime),  by  Mr.  David  Dodge,  who  writes  most 
entertainingly  of  this  little  known  class.  “  The 
Political  Consequences  in  England  of  Corn¬ 
wallis’s  Surrender,”  forms  the  subject  of  an 
article  liy  Mr.  John  Fiske,  which  will  be  sure 
to  detain  the  thoughtful  reader ;  and  Dr. 
Holmes  has  a  paper  in  the  new  portfolio  series, 
“A  Cry  from  the  Study,”  full  of  pleasant  rem¬ 
iniscences  and  humor.  Mr.  Aldrich,  the  edi¬ 
tor,  contributes  a  story,  and  the  initial  pages 
of  this  January  number  are  occupied  with  the 
first  two  chapters  of  Charles  Egbert  Craddock’s 
new  serial,  “  In  the  Clouds.”  There  is  the  us¬ 
ual  resume  of  books  of  the  month.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  are  under  ap¬ 
pointment  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings  at  Mon¬ 
treal.  From  Canada  they  will  visit  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  and  Chicago,  and  from  thence  turn 
South  to  Louisville.  They  will  visit  New  Or¬ 
leans,  Atlanta,  and  other  Southern  cities  as 
time  may  suffice.  They  have  invitations  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  ' 


COMMENDATION  AND  INQUIRY. 

ObligatiOBS  of  Literatare  to  Christianity. 

One  of  the  most  precious  things  in  life  is  to 
have  friends  who  look  on  whatever  we  do  with 
kindly  and  generous  judgment.  This  we  have 
been  made  to  feel  very  much  within  a  few 
weeks  in  the  number  of  letters  that  have  come 
to  us,  many  of  them  altogether  too  personal 
for  the  public  eye.  But  we  cannot  forego  giv¬ 
ing  to  our  readers  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one 
that  comes  from  a  very  distinguished  source, 
and  that  is  printed  with  the  writer’s  full  con¬ 
sent,  and  even  with  the  added  emphasis  that 
what  he  wrote  in  the  warmth  of  his  first  im¬ 
pression  “  is  as  true  as  the  moral  law  ” : 

so  PlerrojKint  Street,  Brooklyn,  Dec.  8,  1885. 

J/g  Dear  Dr.  Field:  I  took  up  your  last  volume,  on 
“  The  Greek  Islands  and  Tdbkey  after  the  War,” 
when  it  eaino  to  mo  this  morning,  intending  to  glance 
at  a  page  or  two  here  and  there  and  then  to  lay  it  aside 
tor  a  leisure  evening.  As  tho  result,  I  have  been  occu¬ 
pied  with  it  praetwally  all  day,  leaving  everything  else 
to  take  care  of  itself,  while  I  enjoyed  your  delightful 
and  fascinating  pages.  It  is  hard  to  measure  one  book 
against  another  when  all  are  so  good,  and  perhaps 
my  mood  of  feeling  has  had  something  to  do  with  my 
impressions,  but  it  seems  to  mo  that  this  is  tho  very  best 
of  all  your  charming  volumes  of  travel.  Tho  descrip¬ 
tions  are  full  of  a  bright  grace,  and  tho  narrative  of  an 
easy  buoyancy  of  movement,  which  will  not  let  tho 
reader  go  until  he  has  ilnislied  tho  next  chapter,  and  tho 
next,  on  to  tho  end. 

I  most  heartily  thank  you  for  it,  and  for  the  liours  of 
pleivsure  it  has  given  me.  For  a  man  who  stays  at 
homo  so  steadily  as  I  do.  it  is  wonderfully  helpful  and 
enriching  to  have  a  friend  who  travels  so  easily  as  you 
do,  and  who  brings  back  such  wealth  of  pictures,  and 
such  various  fruits  of  careful  and  wide  personal  ol>ser- 
vation.  It  is  like  sailing  in  tho  air  over  famous  coun¬ 
tries,  with  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  sceneries  and  society, 
and  without  contact  with  dirt  or  danger,  custom¬ 
houses.  or  bugs  1 

Ever  faitlifully,  and  with  warm  regard, 

Yours,  R.  S.  8TORRS, 


From  Rev.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
of  Cambridge,  Aluss. 

The  following  from  tlie  venerable  patriarch 
of  Harvard,  we  copy  especially  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  tlie  inquiry  at  the  close,  which  opens  a 
very  lar^e  subject— that  of  the  obliRations  of 
Literature  to  Cliristiaiiity : 

I  may  as  well  say  to  you  what  I  liave  often  said  about 
you,  that  of  ail  recent  writers  of  books  of  travel,  you 
give  your  reader  most  of  the  consciousness  of  a  fellow- 
traveller.  Then,  too,  you  reveal  a  groat  deal  that  is 
hidden  from  most  travellers,  and  I  feel  that  where  you 
have  been,  I  have  a  deeper  insiglitand  a  clearer  knowl¬ 
edge  of  things  that  ivere  else  obscure. 

I  want  to  thank  you  most  emphatically  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  instruction  that  I  have  found  in  your  last 
book.  With  reference  to  Turkey,  tho  Turks,  and  tho 
Turko-Russian  War,  your  lialt  volume  is  wortli  a  score 
of  volumes.  Much  as  I  have  rend  about  tlie  war,  I 
understand  it  lietter  through  your  pages  than  I  eoulil 
possibly  understand  it  before. 

One  question  suggests  itself  to  me,  which,  if  I  were 
not  full  of  work,  I  should  like  to  generalize  and  an¬ 
swer,  and  which  m.ay  bo  worth  your  consideration  as 
the  editor  of  a  religious  paper.  Had  you  not  boon  a 
Christian  traveller,  bow  much  of  this  book  of  yours 
would  have  lioen  written  ?  Wliat  would  be  tho  quan¬ 
tity  and  (luality  of  tlie  residuum,  were  you  to  take  that 
book  anil  east  out  all  of  it  fliat  as  a  non-Christian  you 
would  not  have  written  ?  Would  you  have  enough  loft 
to  make  a  liook  tliat  any  one  would  earo  about  read¬ 
ing  ?  Now  tho  sulijeet  I  would  gladly  discuss,  and 
would  bo  especially  glad  to  have  discussed,  is  the  con¬ 
tributory  share  of  Christianity  in  literature  tliat  is  not 
by  nature  and  of  necessity  religious.  And  I  would  ex¬ 
tend  the  inquiry  to  books  written  by  men,  not  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  phrase  personally  religious,  yet 
nominally  Christian. 

With  sincere  and  grateful  regard,  very  truly  yours, 
A.  I>.  I’EABODY. 


SUNDERLAND  ACADEMY  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Mr.  Editor:  Permit  mo  to  say  a  word  ttiroiigh 
your  columns  iu  behalf  of  Smulerlanil  Academy. 
This  institution  is  located  in  Amelia  county,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  tlie  midst  of  a  densely  iiopulated  eoin- 
munity  of  colored  people.  It  lias  for  its  design 
tlie  oilucation  of  tlie  lioads,  liearts,  and  iiands  of 
tlie  rising  generation  of  colored  youtlis  in  that 
section  of  country ;  that  they  may  become  an  in¬ 
telligent,  useful,  frugal,  industrious,  and  self-reli¬ 
ant  class  of  citizens  in  this  Christian  nation. 
Tliere  are  now  in  this  school  one  hundred  and  two 
students.  Still  applications  come  from  others 
who  are  anxiously  seeking  the  training  designed 
therein.  Young  men  and  women  from  the  adja¬ 
cent  counties  are  knocking  at  its  doors  asking  for 
admittance. 

In  consequence  of  ttie  moral  and  religions  Influ¬ 
ence  of  the  work,  important  revolutions  have  lieeri 
effected.  The  only  place  of  liquor  traflicking  in  that 
community  has  lieen  obliterated ;  intemperance 
lias  been  dethroned ;  temperance  liius  been  en¬ 
throned  ;  crime  has  been  dirninislied ;  antagonism 
between  the  races  is  on  the  wane;  immoralities 
and  vices  in  many  of  their  horrid  forms  have  been 
oustoil,  and  tlio  moral  and  religious  tone  of  the 
eommmiity  very  much  elevated.  In  short,  to  many 
who  sat  in  tho  region  and  shadow’  of  death,  light 
and  life  have  sprung  up.  For  all  this,  testimonials 
can  he  showed. 

On  this  side  of  the  picture  the  sun  of  prosperity 
shines  with  brilliancy.  But  alas!  there  is  a  dark 
side  to  the  same  picture ;  a  Iniilding  recently  done  to 
meet  the  urgent  and  immediate  demands  of  ttio 
work,  has  made  it  absolutely  necessary  to  ask  for 
$3000  to  clear  the  property  of  indebtedness,  or  it 
must  ho  sold  that  payment  may  he  made.  If  this 
is  to  he,  then  this  important  work  must  come  to  a 
sad  close.  These  hoys  and  girls  who  are  so  anx¬ 
iously  striving  for  an  education,  must  go  home 
with  tlieir  future  holies  hliglited,  and  much  of  the 
work  already  accomplished  lost  finally  to  the 
cliurch,  for  it  would  retrograde.  Reader,  in  view 
of  tlie  above  observations,  will  you  consider  with 
me  the  following  questions  prayerfully,  and  in  the 
ligtit  of  duty  to  our  fellow  creatures  and  to  our 
God : 

1.  Shall  this  work  stop  ? 

2.  Shall  the  time,  labor,  and  expenditures  al¬ 
ready  made  at  this  place  finally  be  lost  ? 

:f.  Shall  ttie  work  fie  alloweit  to  retrograde  ? 

4.  Shall  the  monster  Intemperance  lie  again  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  the  throne  in  that  community  V 

5.  Shall  immorality,  vice,  and  crime  once  more 
he  allowed  to  sway  the  sceptre  over  that  jieople  ? 

6.  Will  the  pliilanthropic  people  of  God  permit 
such  to  he  the  end  of  this  work  ? 

Nay,  God  forbid  !  But  cannot  you  save  it,  and 
will  you  do  it  ?  Will  you  remove  the  emharras.s- 
nieiit,  and  hid  the  work  go  forward  in  its  conquest 
of  the  land  ?  We  appeal  in  the  Name  of  God  to 
His  people  in  liehalf  of  this  work.  Will  you  hear 
our  [letition  V  May  the  Great  Head  of  tho  Church 
open  your  hearts  to  onr  needs!  We  ask  in  His 
Name.  Amen.  Yours  in  Christ, 

A.  J.  Henry. 


The  Presbyterian  Witness  of  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  after  quoting  what  is  being  done  here 
in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  adds;  “In  this 
country  any  great  movement  in  the  United 
States  will  be  powerfully  felt.  But  we  must 
not  lag  behind,  or  play  a  waiting  game.  We 
have  as  much  need  of  revival  as  they  have  in 
New  York  or  New  England.  Our  towns,  vil¬ 
lages,  and  rural  districts  afford  scope  for  ear¬ 
nest  and  energetic  work  during  the  Winter  on 
which  we  have  now  entered.  No  subject  of 
greater  interest  could  jiossibly  be  taken  hold 
of  than  that  of  religion.  Nothing  better  for 
the  country  can  be  done  than  to  promote  the 
moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Monro  Gibson  of  London  will 
shortly  visit  the  Holy  Land. 


A  REMARKABLE  PRAYER-MEETING. 

Upon  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Dec.  21  and  22| 
the  ministers  of  Chicago  Presbytery  to  the 
number  of  about  forty,  “  were  all  with  one  ac¬ 
cord  in  one  place,”  for  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  seeking  by  prayer,  conference,  and  si¬ 
lent  meditation,  the  enduement  of  the  Spirit. 
There  was  no  discussion  of  }>lans  or  methods 
of  Christian  work,  or  of  promoting  revivals. 
Not  a  word  was  said  about  “  how  to  reach  the 
masses,”  or  in  discussion  of  any  of  the  themes 
\Yhich  set  Christian  conventions  to  the  work 
of  beating  old  straw— a  kind  of  “  bodily  exer¬ 
cise  ”  which  too  often  “  profiteth  little.”  The 
place  of  meeting  was  in  the  lecture-room  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Evanston.  A  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  for  the  purpose  had  arranged  a 
programme  of  topics  and  leaders,  but  the  pro¬ 
gramme  was  not  printed,  and  the  meeting 
went  forward  without  any  appearance  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  one  leader  quietly  giving  place  to  an¬ 
other  without  announcement  in  the  carrying 
out  of  the  order  of  service.  On  Monday  the 
sessions  were  from  11  A.  M.  to  12.30  P.  II., 
from  2  to  5.30,  from  7.15  to  0.45;  and  on  Tues¬ 
day  from  8  to  9.30  A.  M.  The  programme  was 
as  follows : 

11  to  11.45— In  the  Garilen  of  Gethsemane,  leil  by  tlie 
pastor  of  the  ehurch. 

11.45  to  12.30 — The  Minister  Prayinq.  Dr.  Worcester. 

2  to  2.50— Take  heed  unto  youiselves.  Rev.  C.  M. 

Morton. 

2.50  to  3.40— Eneourasements  to  Prayer.  Dr.  Barrows. 

3.40  to  4.30-Tho  Baptism  of  the  Spirit.  Bov.  E.  H. 
Sawers. 

4.30  to  5.20— The  Burden  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord. 
Prof.  E.  L.  Curtis. 

7.15  to  8 — Tho  Minister’s  Bible  Study.  Rev.  James 
Lewis. 

8  to  8.45— Feed  the  Flock.  Dr.  .Tohnson. 

8.45  to  9.30— Seekhiq  the  Lost  Sheep.  Rev.  J.  G.  K. 
MeClure. 

Tuesday,  8  to  8.45 — The  Love  of  Jesus.  Rev.  Thomas 
Parry. 

8.45  to  9.30 — Whose  I  am  and  Whom  I  servo.  Rev. 
M.  W.  Stryker. 

There  was  very  little  speaking  except  by  the 
leaders.  The  prayers  offered  were  from  bro¬ 
ken  hearts,  and  were  heart-breaking.  Under 
three  of  tlie  ten  leaders  fifteen  minutes  were 
by  each  allotted  to  silent  meditation ;  under 
two  others  tweny  minutes  each ;  and  under 
one  other  ten  minutes.  During  these  periods 
the  stillness  was  unbroken.  Each  soul  was 
iilone  with  God.  No  parts  of  the  service  were 
more  impressive  and  subduing  than  these. 

The  secrets  of  that  prayer-room  during  those 
two  days  cannot  be  disclosed.  Tlie  programme 
above  given  will  convey  to  the  reader  little 
idea  of  the  power  of  tlie  meetings.  Every  one 
present  was  able  to  testify,  as  several  did,  that 
it  was  tlie  most  wonderful  meeting  he  had 
ever  attended.  Chicago  Presbytery  has  never 
before  known  anything  like  it. 

We  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  lecture-room  of 
the  First  Church  (Dr.  Barrows’)  on  Monday, 
Dec.  28th,  from  9.30  A.  M.  to  12  M.,  to  which 
meeting  the  ministers  will  bring  their  wives. 
Brethren,  pray  for  us!  Clemfjnt. 

CUlcogo,  III.,  Deo.  20,  188.';. 


THR  HON.  GEORGE  B.  ANDERSON. 

Suddenly,  in  Chicago,  Aug.  23d,  1885,  at  the 
homo  of  his  si.ster,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Hurlhut,  the  Hon. 
George  B.  Anderson  of  Boonville,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  horn  on  the  11th  of  April, 
182(1,  in  the  city  of  Schenectady,  where  he  spent 
tho  years  of  boyhood  under  tho  guidance  of  wise 
Christian  parents— his  fntlier,  William  Anderson, 
having  been  for  several  years  an  elder  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  during  the  I'nrly  pastorate  of 
tlie  now  venerable  Dr.  Backus.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  sent  to  the  Academy  at  Amsterdam,  N.  Y., 
then  under  the  care  of  David  Crittenden  and  sis¬ 
ters,  to  prosecute  studies  ineparatory  to  entering 
Union  College.  Dr.  Nott  was  then  president  of 
that  College,  and  the  many  sayings  quoti'd  and  the 
vivid  reminiscences  cherished  by  him  of  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  remarkable  man,  showed  how  po¬ 
tent  a  factor  he  was  in  the  formation  of  his  char¬ 
acter.  After  graduation  he  studied  law  at  tho  of¬ 
fice  of  Foster  k  Bennett,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  but  soon 
abandoned  it  to  engage  in  business  with  his  fa- 
tlier,  wlio  had  moved  to  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 
While  there  he  was  converted  during  the  powerful 
revival  conducted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Burehard,  the  evan¬ 
gelist,  and  united  with  tlie  Preshytorian  Church 
April  4,  1852.  His  was  no  mere  formal  profession, 
for  he  iinmodiatoly  and  heartily  entoreil  upon 
Christian  work,  and  availed  himself  of  the  auxil¬ 
iaries  of  Christian  life  by  openly  taking  bis  part  at 
the  family  altar  and  in  piihlie  worsliip. 

He  accompanied  his  father  in  the  transfer  of 
their  business  to  Hawkinsville,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
spent  tho  major  part  of  his  business  life.  He  soon 
appoaroil  a.s  a  valuable  factor  in  tho  history  of  the 
Pro.shytorian  church  at  Boonville;  was  elected 
one  of  its  ruling  elders  on  May  4th,  1852,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  oflico  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Under 
President  Artlnir  he  was  appointed  Indian  Inspec¬ 
tor,  and  prosecuted  his  duty  at  this  important  post 
with  enthusiasm  and  marked  fidelity. 

Last  Summer,  while  visiting  his  sister  at  Chica¬ 
go,  lie  was  stricken  with  [laralysis,  and  dle<l  peace¬ 
fully  on  the  23d  of  August.  His  remains  were 
brought  to  Boonville,  N.  Y.,  on  Wodnes.lay,  the 
26th,  where  the  funeral  servii'es  were  held — Dr. 
Henry  Darling,  President  of  Hamilton  College; 
Rev.  Frinlorlck  Campbell,  pastor  of  tho  church, 
and  Rev.  J.  E.  Lloyd  (a  former  pastor)  taking  part, 
each  paying  a  touching  tribute  to  tho  memory  of 
tho  deceased.  The  interment  took  place  on  the 
following  Saturday  in  the  family  lot  at  the  Rural 
Cemetery,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Tho  subject  of  the  above  sketch  was  a  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability  and  power,  and  wo  can 
only  give  tho  merest  outline  of  a  life  that  was  most 
forceful,  lovable,  and  impressive.  As  a  citizen  he 
was  public-spirited  and  liberal,  identifying  himself 
with  the  progress  of  the  county  in  which  ho  lived, 
and  always  enthusiastically  and  intelligently  alive 
to  all  the  interosts  of  liis  country.  As  a  member 
of  society  he  was  without  his  superior.  Naturally 
possessing  an  intellectual  grasp  tliat  was  strong 
and  comprehensive,  this  with  ills  cultivated  mind 
and  polislnyl  manners,  his  courtly  and  manly 
mien,  his  facile  and  deligtitful  conversation,  en¬ 
riched  with  a  wealth  of  allusion  mingliyl  with  wit 
and  humor,  and  withal  a  characteristic  friendli¬ 
ness  of  tone  and  manner,  secured  for  him  an  en¬ 
viable  place  in  society.  Kind  and  conciliatory, 
magnanimous,  considerate,  and  obliging,  ho  sought 
and  delighted  in  uninterrupteil  friendships. 

His  endowments  eminently  fitted  him  to  bo  an  of¬ 
fice-bearer  in  the  Ctiurcli  of  God  :  ever  ready  to  give 
or  receive  tho  word  of  counsel,  tender  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  toward  tho  lowlie.st,  most  charitable  toward 
tho  erring  and  the  weak.  Amid  ail  the  distrac¬ 
tions  of  business,  tlie  welfare  of  tho  Church  seem¬ 
ed  noare.stand  dearest  to  his  heart;  Session  meet¬ 
ings,  Sabbath-school,  and  prayer-meetings  always 
found  and  felt  his  presence.  In  prayer  he  was 
gifteii  with  that  peculiar  power  which  lifted  all 
who  heard  him  to  the  Throne;  hi.s  prayer — in  sim¬ 
ple,  chaste,  ferviil  words — would  redeem  a  meeting 
from  dulness,  and  bring  all  under  the  contagion  of 
his  God-fixe<l  faith. 

No  word  of  ours  can  adequately  set  forth  his 
relation  to  his  family.  Never  married  himself, 
yet  no  man  had  more  admirable  domestic  tastes 
and  qualities.  His  widowed  mother  found  him  a 
most  devoted  and  thoughtful  son.  full  of  loving 
attentions ;  and  his  tender  solicitude  and  unusual¬ 
ly  deep  brotherly  affection  brightened  tho  years  for 
his  sisters,  who  repaid  his  love  with  a  devotion 
rarely  witnessed.  There  never  lived  a  manlier 
man,  a  truer  friend,  a  tenderer  brother,  a  sincerer 
Christian,  than  George  B.  .Anderson.  J.  E.  L. 


“  Men  who  labor  with  their  hands  are  too  apt  to 
look  upon  tollers  with  the  brain  as  not  workmen 
at  all.  ’ — Henry  M.  Grout,  D.D. 
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DKATH  OF  J.  R.  I.OWRIR,  ES<i. 

This  eminent  lawyer,  and  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  died  on  Thursday,  Dec.  10th.  He  was  a  son 
of  the  late  Hon.  Walter  Lowrie,  United  States  Senator, 
and  subsequently,  and  for  many  years.  Secretary  of 
our  Board  of  Foreign  Missions;  a  brother  of  the 
martyr  missionary  to  China,  Rev.  Walter  Lowrie;  and 
a  brother  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Lowrie,  the  present  senior  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  He  was  a 
man  of  large  professional  interests,  and  of  fine  attain¬ 
ments.  Removing  about  thirty  years  ago  to  the  de¬ 
lightful  home  at  Warrior’s  Mark,  where  the  remainder 
of  his  very  active  life  was  spent,  he  united  with  the 
Birmingham  Church,  and  was  soon  afterwards  elected 
to  the  eldership.  His  piety  and  good  influence  have 
been  felt  throughout  all  that  region.  His  gifts,  especial¬ 
ly  to  Foreign  Missions,  were  large  and  systematic.  His 
family  have  the  sincere  sympathy  of  all  who  knew 
him.  Mrs.  Lowrie,  who  is  a  sister  of  Rev.  Dr.  R. 
H.  Nassau  and  Miss  Isabella  Nassau,  the  well  known 
missionaries  in  Africa,  and  of  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Nas¬ 
sau  of  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  survives  him,  together  with  six 
sons  and  two  daughters. 


HARMON  WOODRUFF. 

Harmon  Woodruff,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Au¬ 
burn,  died  there  on  Nov.  2nd.  Born  in  Berkshire 
county.  Mass.,  in  1807,  he  began  business  in  Au¬ 
burn  while  yet  a  young  man,  and  for  years  out  of 
mind  had  been  a  loading  merchant  there,  and  also 
interested  in  other  enterprises.  At  his  death  he 
was  the  oldest  director  of  the  Bank  of  Auburn,  of 
which  the  late  James  S.  Seymour  was  so  long 
President.  And  all  along  his  skill  in  affairs  was 
at  the  service  of  good  causes,  and  especially  of  the 
First  Church,  of  which  he  became  a  member  on  re¬ 
moving  to  Auburn.  He  was  elected  one  of  its 
trustees  in  1846,  and  held  the  oflice  for  thirty-five 
years.  And  to  him  fell  the  onerous  honor  of  the 
chairmanship  of  the  building  committee  during 
the  erection  of  that  fine  structure,  which  is  of  en¬ 
during,  well-laid  stone  from  foundation  to  steeple 
and  llnial.  His  personal  supervision  was  given  with¬ 
out  stint,  the  noble  proportions  and  solidity  of  the 
structure  well  comporting  with  his  ideas  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  and  his  general  spirit  of  enter¬ 
prise  touching  everything  with  which  he  was  (xm- 
nected.  Looking  back  on  his  efficient  labors  and 
liberality  in  this  behalf,  his  family  might  well  as¬ 
sociate  his  memory  with  it  in  a  monumental  way. 
In  1853  Mr.  'Woorlruff  was  chosen  a  ruling  elder  of 
the  First  Church,  and  oontinuerl  in  office  ever  af¬ 
ter,  having  been  rechosen  for  ten  successive  elec¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  fact  of  touching  interest  that  it  was 
at  the  funeral  and  burial  of  this  belovcnl  elder  that 
the  late  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Dr.  Charles 
Hawley,  renderetl  his  last  service;  on  such  an  occa¬ 
sion. 


REV.  AL.L.EN  WR1«HT. 

Death  is  doing  its  sad  work  again  in  the  mission  to 
the  Choctaws.  On  Wednesday,  Dec.  2d,  the  Rev.  Alien 
Wright  died.  He  was  a  native  Choctaw,  and  in  appear¬ 
ance  a  full  Indian,  though  in  fact  there  was  a  trace  of 
white  blood  in  him.  He  was  a  marked  example  of 
what  the  grace  of  God  supplemented  by  education  can 
do  for  the  Indian.  When  a  child  he  attended  a  school 
near  Lukfatah,  at  a  station  then  occupied  by  Dr.  H.  It. 
Wilson,  now  of  the  Board  of  Church  Erection.  After¬ 
wards  he  lived  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Kingsbury,  the 
pioneer  missionary,  and  attended  school.  He  pursued 
his  studies  further  at  Spencer  Academy,  then  went  tor 
a  time  to  Delaware  College,  but  took  most  of  his  col¬ 
lege  course  at  Union,  where  he  graduated.  Then, 
constrained  by  grace,  he  turned  aside  from  medical 
studies,  which  he  had  intended  to  pursue,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  ministry.  He  took  the  full  course  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  graduated  in 
1856.  Then  he  returned  to  his  people,  and  for  netirly 
thirty  years  has  l>een  among  them,  an  able,  faithful, 
and  energetic  minister  of  the  Gcrspel.  The  Rev.  John 
Edwards  of  Wheelock,  Indian  Territory,  thus  concludes 
bis  brief  eulogy  of  the  deceased  worthy;  “  He  had  no 
peer  as  a  master  of  both  English  and  Choctaw.  A  year 
or  two  ago,  at  the  ordination  of  the  son  of  an  old  mis¬ 
sionary,  he  interpreted  for  me  the  sermon.  His  inter¬ 
pretation  was  simply  magnificent.  As  a  help  in  trans¬ 
lation  his  equal  could  not  be  found.  Ho  has  gone  to 
join  the  worthies,  such  os  Kingsbury,  Alfred  Wright, 
and  Byington,  who  from  this  mission  have  gone  to  a 
most  glorious  reward.” 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

Boston.  —  The  Colunibus-avenue  Church,  of 
which  the  Rev.  V.  A.  Lewi.s  is  the  efficient  and  be¬ 
loved  jiastor,  has  had  a  good  year.  Pastor  and 
helpers  have  wrought  faithfully,  and  they  are  en¬ 
couraged  by  what  has  been  accomplished.  The 
expenses  of  the  year,  increased  by  repairs  and  im¬ 
provements  on  their  fine  church  edifice,  have  been 
met,  and  a  surplus  carried  over  to  the  new  ac¬ 
count.  One  thousand  dollars  in  addition  to  inter¬ 
est  were  paid  on  the  debt  during  the  year ;  and 
better  yet,  there  wen'  added  to  the  church  sev¬ 
enty-nine  memtK>rs.  The  attendance  on  Sabbath 
evenings  fills  the  simcious  audience-room,  which 
will  hold  at>out  12(K).  A  house  has  just  been  rent¬ 
ed  and  furnished  as  a  Presbyterian  Home  for  the 
many  girls  cjonnecteil  with  the  congregation,  who 
are  strangers  in  the  city,  or  out  of  work.  A  most 
humane  and  worthy  enterprise  this,  and  one  that 
might  well  be  copied  in  •ther  cities  we  could 
name. 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City — Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
Tl'esf  Piftf/serenfh  Street,  beUreen  Broadrray  ami 
Seventh  Avenue. — During  the  Week  of  Prayer  (Jan. 
3-9)  there  will  be  services  in  this  church  at  4  P.  M. 
daily,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Evangelical  Alli¬ 
ance,  conducted  by  Rev.  Drs.  Tiffany,  Robinson, 
Sabine,  Reeil,  MacArthur,  and  Tyler;  also  on  ev¬ 
ery  evening  at  8  o’clock,  Saturday  excepted.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  month  of  January,  there 
will  be  evangelist  serN’ices  under  the  auspices  of 
the  New  Y'ork  Presbytery — every  Sabbath  evening 
at  7.30,  and  every  Wedne.sday,  Thursday,  and  Fri¬ 
day  evenings  at  8.  The  Rev.  Robert  R.  Booth, 
D.D.,  will  assist  the  pastor,  and  all  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend.  Broadway  cars  piiss  lu'ar  the 
church,  and  Sixth-avenue  curs  pass  within  one 
block. 

Rondout. — A  very  interesting  work  of  grace  has 
been  in  progress  in  the  churches  of  tins  city  since 
the  latter  part  of  October,  initiated  by  the  coming 
of  Mi'ssrs.  Moody  and  Sankey,  for  which  prepara¬ 
tory  meetings  were  hehl.  The  Rink,  though  seat¬ 
ing"^  upwards  of  three  thousand  persons,  was  too 
small  to  accommodate  the  crowds  of  eager  listen¬ 
ers  who  flocked  to  hear  these  gifted  men.  The  in¬ 
terest  was  intense,  and  many  conversions  took 
place.  Their  work  was  followe<l  by  the  Irish 
evangelists,  Messrs.  Matere  and  Parker,  who  con- 
ductcil  a  series  of  union  services  for  a  week  in 
each  eml  of  the  city  with  great  acceptability  and 
excellent  results.  Their  labors  were  then  suppUs 
mented  by  the  pastors  in  their  own  churches.  The 
results  of  this  unite<l  work  have  been  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  churches.  .A  marked  quickening  of 
the  members  is  visible,  and  many  souls  have  lieen 
gathere«l  into  the  kingdom.  The  Work  has  bwn 
an  e.vcellent  one,  and  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
the  pa.stors  and  people  a  gratifying  feature  of  the 
meetings.  An  impetus  has  been  given  to  Chris¬ 
tian  work,  and  a  fervency  of  S|>irit  developed  that 
can  but  have  an  im|>ortant  influence  on  the  future 
growth  and  spirituality  of  the  churches  sharing  in 
this  work.  In  the  Romiout  Presbyterian  church 
(Rev.  Ir\ing  Magee,  D.D.,  pastor.)  the  result  has 
l>een  spwially  gratifying.  The  last  communion. 
Sabbath,  Dec.  13,  was  an  occasion  of  unusual  in¬ 
terest  in  the  history  of  this  church.  Twenty-four 
IH'rsons  were  receivetl  upon  proft'ssion  of  their 
faith,  and  others  are  yet  to  come,  as  the  fruit  of 
this  precious  work.  The  attendance  was  unusual¬ 
ly  large,  and  the  service's  were  simple  but  iiiqtre.s- 
sive,  ami  the  day  will  long  be  remembereef  by 
those  who  were  present.  There  is  still  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  much  teiul**nie.ss  of  fi*eling,  and  with 
the  Week  of  Prayer  before  us  we  shall  hope  ami 
pray  for  another  gracious  ingathering  at  our  next 
communion.  Under  Dr.  Magt'e's  pastorate  of  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  three  years,  one  humlr«Hi  and  sixty- 
five  persons  have  bt'en  received  into  the  church. 
The  prayer-nuH'tings  are  well  attended,  and  a  gotxl 
degree  of  spiritual  interest  prevails  among  the 
people.  Surely  the  labors  of  a  faithful  .servant  of 
the  Master  have  nut  failed  to  re<-eive  the  promis*xl 
blessing. 

Albany. — The  following  letter  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Wood  at  the  close  of  the  morning 
service,  Dec.  2(1:  “To  the  Se.ssion  of  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church  of  .Albany :  After  much  con¬ 
sideration  and  pniycr.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  accept 
a  unanimous  call  l.atelv  received  from  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Gerni.intt>wn.  Piiiladelphia. 
Local  and  family  reusons  for  this  step  are  such 
that,  under  the  circumstances.  I  have  seeme<l  con¬ 
strained  to  this  course.  I  therefore  ask,  through 


you,  this  congregation  to  unite  with  me  in  request¬ 
ing  the  Presbytery  of  Albany  to  dissolve  the  rela¬ 
tion  that  has  existed  between  us  for  something 
over  four  years.  It  will  be  with  very  keen  sensa¬ 
tions  of  regret  that  I  shall  see  the  sundering  of 
ties,  among  the  strongest  that  bind  heart  to  heart, 
but  as  soldiers  of  Christ,  we  have  only  to  obey, 
and  His  voice,  if  I  have  hoard  it  aright,  has  com¬ 
manded  me  to  another  Held.  I  place  now  ray 
resignation  in  your  hands,  to  take  effect  after  the 
regular  communion  Sunday  in  March  next,  or  at 
any  previous  time  when  you  shall  have  secured  a 
astor.  Praying  that  God  will  guide  you  and  this 
eloved  congregation  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  made  you  overseers,  I  am  your  obedient 
servant  in  Christ,  Charles  Wood.”  Mr.  Wood's 
resignation  leaves  a  very  attractive  vacancy,  and 
in  excellent  condition.  The  Fourth  Church  has 
prospered  under  his  ministry,  having  a  roll  of  over 
700  members  at  the  present  time.  The  church  to 
which  he  is  called  is  one  of  the  strong  suburban 
churches  of  Philadelphia.  The  “song  services,” 
as  they  are  calletl,  held  in  Leland  Opera  House 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Fourth  Church,  were 
held  for  the  third  time  on  the  evening  of  the  20th. 
A  large  audience  was  present,  and  the  singing  was 
exceptionally  good.  .An  effective  address  by  Mr. 
Wood  made  a  visible  impression  on  many,  and  the 
attendance  at  the  after-meeting  was  better  than 
ever  before. 

Troy. — Pastor  N.  B-  Remick  sends  out  a  good 
number  of  his  quarterly  “  Light  and  Life  ”  for  the 
new  year. 

Morristown. — Christmas  week  had  many  pleas¬ 
ant  things  in  store  for  the  church  at  Morristown. 
To  begin  :  On  Sabljath,  Dec.  20th,  the  pastor  (Rev. 
Thomas  Dobbin)  presented  to  the  church  in  behalf 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Sage  of  Watertown,  a  former 
member  of  this  church,  a  beautiful  marble  bap¬ 
tismal  font  as  a  memorial  of  her  deceased  parents, 
Erastus  Northam,  Esip,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Northam,  who  were  the  original  founders  of  the 
church.  Mr.  Northam  was  for  many  years  an  el¬ 
der  in  the  church,  clerk  of  the  Session,  and  a  lead¬ 
er  in  every  good  work.  It  was  a  fitting  memorial 
on  the  behalf  of  a  devoteil  daughter  to  these*  faith¬ 
ful  servants  of  the  Master.  On  Christmas  Eve 
there  was  a  great  gathering  in  the  church,  where 
two  Chri.stmas  trees,  finely  decorateel  with  numer¬ 
ous  presents  for  the  Sabbath -schools,  receivetl 
much  attention.  .After  an  interesting  concert  ex¬ 
ercise,  entitled  “Jesus  our  Star,”  a  veritable  Santa 
Claus  made  his  appearance,  loatleil  with  good  things 
for  the  children.  .Among  the  many  beautiful  pres¬ 
ents  found  on  the  trees,  a  number  were  for  the  pas¬ 
tor's  family,  .At  the  clo.se  of  the  exercises  the  su¬ 
perintendent,  an  ehler  of  the  church,  presented  to 
the  pastor  and  his  wife  a  well  filled  pocketbook  in 
behalf  of  the  congregation,  as  a  token  of  their  es¬ 
teem  and  n'gard.  .A  pleasant  and  profitable  even¬ 
ing  was  sp«,*nt,  especially  protitable  to  the  pastor 
and  his  family.  * 

Seneca  Falls. — If  door-bells  could  think,  that 
of  the  Presbyterian  parsonage  hero  must  have 
thought  that  Christmas  Eve  commemorated  some 
extraordinary  event.  It  was  rung  and  kept  ringing 
until  Mr.  Morey  and  his  family  were  surprisi'd  to 
find  themselves  more  than  a  hundred  dollars  bet¬ 
ter  off  than  they  were  an  hour  before,  and  that  too 
without  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  visitors. 
The  results  figured  sixty  dollars  In  gold,  and  the 
rest  in  bills,  books,  bundles,  etc.  The  Sunday- 
school  of  this  Church  numbered  a  larger  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  27th  than  for  many  years  in  the  jiast, 
the  number  being  324,  and  this  too  without  the 
promise  of  any  Christmas  inducement  except  the 
usual  supper,  which  will  be  given  on  the  eve  of  the 
New  Year.  The  person  chiefly  responsible  for 
this  growth  is  the  superintendent,  Mr.  S.  S.  Gould 
jr.  His  addre.ss  to  the  school  on  the  above  occa- 
casion,  calling  attention  to  the  great  end  for  which 
the  school  exists,  was  peculiarly  tender  and  ef¬ 
fective. 

PuLTENEY. — R<*v.  L.  N.  Bradbury,  for  many  years 
pastor  of  the  church  of  Pultem'y,  has  rei-eived  a 
cordial  invitation  to  minister  to  the  church  of 
Campbell  in  the  same  Presbyterj’. 

Salt  Point.  —  The  Westmin.ster  Presbyterian 
Church  of  this  place  celebrated  last  Sabbath  (20th 
in.st.)  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  organiza¬ 
tion.  In  addition  to  the  usual  devotional  services, 
a  brief  historical  sketch  was  read  by  the  acting- 
pastor  (Rev.  Augustus  B.  Prichard,  also  pastor  at 
Pleasant  Valley),  also  a  letter  from  Rev.  S.  Nye 
Hutchison,  formerly  a  pastor  of  the  Church.  Ad¬ 
dresses  were  then  delivered  by  Rev  Sherman 
Hoyt,  the  Presbyterian  “Patriarch”  of  Dutchess 
county,  who  for  five  years  or  more  supiilied  this 
pulpit.  Rev.  T.  C.  Gurr  of  Pleasant  Valley  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  Rev.  Alva  H.  Morrill  of  the  Christian 
Church,  Stanfordville,  Mr.  David  Little  of  the 
Orthodox  Society  of  Friemls,  Clinton  Comers,  and 
the  Rev.  Louis  J.  Lockwood  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Pleasant  Plains.  The  serx  ice,  which  was  of 
peculiar  interest  throughout,  has  revived  many 
long  forgotten  memories,  and  its  inlluence  will,  we 
trust,  remain  and  become  the  spring  of  new  life  to  this 
little  flock.  This  church  was  organized  Dec.  20th, 
1860,  as  the  result  of  the  arduous  labors  of  Rev.  A. 

C.  Frissell,  now  of  the  American  Tract  Society. 

Gilbertsville. — Gur  church,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Rev.  T.  Beaizley,  has  just  clo.sisi  a  pros¬ 
perous  year.  There  is  an  increasing  interest  in 
the  cause  of  Missions.  The  last  collection  for 
Foreign  Missions  amounteil  to  #90,  while  for  Home 
Missions  it  was  8100.  Our  Ladies'  Society  have 
recently  sent  a  well  filled  box  of  clothing  and 
househohl  goods  to  a  home  missionary  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  besides  sending  a  barrel  filleil  with  children’s 
clothing  to  the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  New  York 
city.  .A  few  of  our  families  also  joined  in  sending 
a  box  filled  with  eatables  for  the  Thanksgiving 
dinner  for  the  children  of  one  of  the  schools  con¬ 
nected  with  the  same  institution.  The  meetings 
of  our  Woman's  Missionary  Society  are  full  of  in¬ 
terest.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th  the  friends  of 
the  pastor  ma<le  him  a  Christmas  visit  in  the  par¬ 
lors  connected  with  the  church.  After  refresh¬ 
ments,  and  just  before  the  company  separated,  a 
roll  of  coin  and  bank  bills  amounting  to  $118  was 
placed  in  the  pastor’s  hand  as  a  (!hristmas  gift 
from  his  people.  A  graceful  and  kindly  act,  most 
heartily  apiireciateil  by  the  recipients.  ii.  e.  b. 

Canooa. — The  Rev.  Edwin  Hall,  late  of  Rock 
Stream,  has  removed  to  Canoga,  Seneca  county, 
N.  Y.  He  has  taken  charge  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  the  lattei  place. 

Utica. — You  may  be  pleaseii  to  hear  that  the 
church-pulse  in  Utica  beats  .strongly  for  an  on¬ 
ward  movement.  Special  services  in  the  form  of  a 
muon  prayer-meeting  of  the  evangelical  churches, 
have  been  held  each  Monday  evening  since  Nov. 
23d.  They  are  held  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
are  atteinled  with  encouraging  results,  and  will 
doubtless  continue  until  March.  In  addition,  an 
unusual  amount  of  “hand-to-hand”  work  is  being 
done  by  individual  churches;  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  signs  of  a  thorough  revival  are  specially 
hopeful.  <».  o.  I*. 

Dec.  23. 

Schenectady. — The  Ea.st-avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Schenectady  (the  Rev.  J.  D.  Paxton  pas¬ 
tor)  lo.st  their  church  by  fire  not  long  since ;  but 
obviously  their  faith  and  corresponding  works 
continue,  and  arc  rewarded  from  above.  Thus 
Dec.  13th  sixteen  individuals  were  welcomed  to 
that  communion  on  confe.ssion  of  their  faith,  and 
five  by  letter.  And  meantime  it  has  been  decided 
to  rebuild  the  church  on  the  former  sito.  The  es- 
timatiHi  cost  is  $18, (KK).  Stone  will  be  useil. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

East  Or.inoe.— The  Rev.  James  M.  Ludlow, 

D. D.,  of  Brooklyn,  has  accepted  a  unanimous  call 
from  the  First  I’rosbyterian  (’hurch  of  East  Orange, 
rt'cently  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Whitehead.  It  is  expected  that  Dr. 
Ludlow  will  enter  his  new  field  of  lalxir  immedi¬ 
ately.  The  East  Orange  church  thus  enter  upon 
the  new  year  with  definite  and  bright  anticipations 
before  them.  And  the  many  friends  of  Dr.  Lutl- 
low  will  wish  him  a  happy  ministry  over  this  fa¬ 
vored  churcli. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

HoKENDArgi'A.— The  Rev.  James  .A.  Little  has 
wrought  in  this  field  with  great  faithfulness,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  succe.ss  for  seventeen  years. 

OHIO. 

Oxford. — Special  religious  services  have  been 
held  in  the  West<‘rn  Female  Seminary,  with  it.s  140 
students.  Nine  young  ladies  united  with  the  Pn“s- 
byterian  church,  and  others  are  deeply  impresseil, 
and  inquiring  what  they  must  do  to  be  .saved.  For 
thirty  years  this  institution  has  been  accomplish¬ 
ing  an  important  mission  in  behalf  of  sound  edu¬ 
cation  and  true  religion,  and  its  usetulness  is  con¬ 
stantly  increasing,  blessing  our  homes  and  our 
churches,  our  countiy  and  lieathen  lands. 

Dec.  21,  1885.  *  B.  w.  c. 

MICHIGAN. 

Richland. — The  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Bacon  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  tlic  Presbyterian  chur<-h  at  Rich- 
lanti  on  Tues<lay  evening,  Dec.  22.  The  Rev.  F. 
Z.  Rossitter  presided  and  preachwl  the  sermon ; 
the  Rev.  Milton  Bradley  offertMl  the  ordaining 
prayer;  Rev.  H.  Vallett**  Warren  gave  the  charge 
to  the  pastor,  and  R**v.  John  .Anderson  the  charge 
to  the  peopie.  Thus  the  ohi  year  goes  out  and  the 
new  comes  in  bringing  good  cheer  to  this  pt*ople. 

INDI.ANA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Crawfordsville,  at  a 
called  meeting  Dec.  18th,  dissolved  the  pastoral 
relation  h<*retofore  existing  between  Rev.  Wilbaiu 
Omelvena  and  the  church  of  Rockville.  Mr.  Omel- 
veiia  has  aecepteii  a  call  to  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
We  part  with  him  with  regret.  s.  c. 


MINNESOTA. 

Mankato. — The  church  here  had  the  Rev.  Thom¬ 
as  Marshall,  now  of  Missouri,  for  Its  first  pastor, 
and  he  did  good  work  there,  as  ever  since.  The 
Rev.  George  C.  Pollock  is  the  present  pastor. 

NEBRASKA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Omaha  held  an  adjourned 
meeting  at  Omaha,  Dec.  18th.  A  committee  was 
appoint(Kl  to  organize  the  Castella-street  Mission 
into  a  Presbyterian  Church.  Another  committee 
was  chosen  to  organize  a  church  at  Stromsburg, 
Polk  county.  Rev.  F.  S.  Blaney  was  dismissed  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Nebraska  City.  The  churches 
belonging  to  Presbytery  tvere  eaimestly  recom¬ 
mended  to  hold  a  week  or  more  of  special  services 
immediately  after  the  Week  of  Prayer. 

J.  .A.  Hood,  Stated  Clerk. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis. — There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  Sam  Jones,  but  he 
has  ju.st  been  heard  in  St.  Louis  with  great  inter¬ 
est.  The  services  ran  through  three  or  four  weeks, 
and  the  largest  churches  were  crowded,  and  even 
the  large  hall  in  the  Exposition  Building,  where 
6000  people  can  be  seated,  was  filled  night  after 
night.  Jan.  3d,  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  new  year, 
the  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  city  will  all  unite 
in  the  ob.servance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  at  the  First 
Church.  That  spacious  house  will  be  a  scene  of 
great  interest  on  the  solemn  apd  yet  joyful  occa¬ 
sion.  During  the  Week  of  Prayer,  and  for  some 
time  longer,  the  services  will  be  as  nearly  identical 
in  the  several  Presbyterian  churches  as  is  practi¬ 
cable. 

Sedalia. — The  Rev.  James  Edmonson,  Ph.D.,  of 
Mohawk,  N.  Y'.,  formerly  connected  with  the  Fort- 
Plain  Seminary  and  Ladies  College  in  this  State 
for  four  j’ears,  also  with  the  Schoharie  .Academy 
for  five  years,  has  accepted  the  Presidency  of  the 
University  of  Sedalia,  Mo.  Previous  to  doing  so 
he  looked  over  the  ground  out  there,  as  was  most 
proper.  The  trustees  and  people  generally  were 
much  gratified  with  him  both  as  a  man  and  a 
preacher.  The  editor  of  the  University  Ri'view 
writes  thus  heartily  of  the  pulpit  talents  of  Dr.  Ed¬ 
monson  :  “The  announcement  that  the  newly  elect¬ 
ed  President  of  theSiMlalia  University  would  preach 
at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  last  Sunday,  drew 
a  large  audience  to  both  the  morning  and  evening 
service.  Dr.  Edmonson  is  a  man  of  commanding 
figure,  tall,  erect,  ami  well-proportionetl,  high  fon*- 
head,  and  clearly  defined  facial  features.  His  ap¬ 
pearance  is  such  as  at  once  attracts  attention  and 
commands  respect.  Rev.  Mr.  Beattie,  the  pastor, 
conductesl  the  oiiening  sendees,  read  the  Scripture 
lesson,  and  then  introduced  Dr.  Eilmonson.  The 
text  was  cho.sen  from  Hosea  xiv.  5 ;  “  I  will  be  as 
the  dew  of  heaven  unto  Israel.”  At  the  first  sound 
of  the  speaker's  voice  the  audience  came  to  close 
and  silent  attention,  from  which  they  never  stirred 
during  all  the  discoursi*.  The  Doctor’s  power  to 
hold  and  charm,  was  fully  demon.strated.  The  au¬ 
dience  listened  breathlessly,  and  was  sorry  when 
the  minister  closed  the  Holy  Book  from  which  he 
had  drawn  such  an  important  and  beautiful  lesson. 
It  is  useless  to  .say  that  Dr.  Edmonson  delighted 
his  audience.  .As  a  pulpit  orator,  he  has  few 
equals.  His  voice  and  manner  are  most  attractive. 
Nor  are  his  words,  beautiful  ns  they  may  be,  a 
tinkling  cymbal.  Thej-  are  fraught  with  truth, 
food  for  reflection,  and  precept  for  practice.”  This 
is  all  very  fine  for  Sedalia,  but  how  about  Mo¬ 
hawk  'i  .A  word  of  sympathy  for  that  bereaved 
Ea.sterntown  would  certainly  have  been  very  .seem¬ 
ly  in  the  columns  of  the  Review.  That  the  Uni¬ 
versity  may  grow  and  flourish  under  Dr.  Edmon- 
.son’s  hand,  we  are  sure,  is  the  wish  of  all  who 
know  him.  The  University  is  gr(>atly  needed. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Would  not  recall  it.— One  of  the  results  of 
the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  is  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
(xirardi'nii.  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Seminary. 
The  Directors  asked  him  to  witlidraw  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  but  he  positively  refused. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Forefather's  Day  was  apiu-oprlately  observed 
in  the  beautiful  town  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  Dec. 
22d,  as  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  First  Church, 
claiming  to  have  been  organized  at  Watertown, 
Mass.,  and  thence  emigrated  to  Wethersfield  ami 
Stamford.  The  Rev.  John  G.  Davenport,  a  worthy 
successor  of  John  Davenport,  their  former  pastor, 
read  a  poem.  Rev.  Samuel  Scoville,  pastor,  de¬ 
livered  a  very  intere.stlng  historical  discourse.  In 
the  afternoon  pastors  of  the  former  days,  and  also 
pastors  of  other  town  and  neighboring  churches, 
delivered  congratulatory  addresses,  and  letters 
were  read  from  other  ancient  churches  in  Hartford, 
Wethersfield,  and  New  Haven.  .All  these  services 
were  cordial  and  well  received.  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  father-in-law  of  the  pastor,  preached  at 
night,  'file  musical  part  of  the  worship  of  the  day 
was  admirable,  and  so  were  the  decorations  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  two  abundant  collations  in  the 
chapel,  which  crowds  of  inviteil  guests  were  unable 
to  exhaust.  The  sun  shone  brightly. 

METHODIST. 

Chaflains. — Both  the  chaplains  to  the  Hou.ses 
of  Congress  are  Methodists.  The  Presbyterian 
hopes  that  they  will  have  a  “sweeping  revival”  in 
their  new  charges,  and  put  their  converts  on  strict 
“  probation.” 

B.APTIST. 

The  Rochf-ster  Baptist  City  Mission  has  al¬ 
ready  succeeded  in  erecting  three  mission  chapels, 
and  three  more  are  [irojected.  It  has  eleven  mis¬ 
sion  Sunday-sidiools,  in  which  are  about  two  thou¬ 
sand  ti'achers  and  stdiolars.  Thirty  years  ago  the 
Baptists  were  a  “weak  folk’'  in  Rochester  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Presbyterians.  Their  relative 
growth  since,  or  at  least  in  very  recent  years,  has 
probably  surpassed  that  of  any  other  Protestant 
denomination  in  that  city,  'fheir  City  Mi.ssion 
works  on  strictly  sectarian  lines,  and  the  students 
of  the  Seminary  there  are  ziuilous  for  their  Church. 
This  is  not  to  be  complained  of ;  but  it  should  be 
well  understood. 

New  York  City. — Calvary  Baptist  Church,  of 
which  Dr.  MacArthur  is  pastor,  is  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  church  organization  of  that  large  denomina¬ 
tion,  if  not  the  wealthiest  one.  Their  new  church 
in  West  57tli  street  at  Sixth  avenue  cost  about 
$450,000,  and  the  announcement  was  made  on  last 
Sabbath  that  this  large  expenditure  had  all  been 
met.  The  trustees  made  a  good  beginning  by  dis¬ 
posing  of  their  old  church  in  2.'ld  street  for  $225,- 
000.  With  this  sum  and  $100,000  raised  by  sub¬ 
scription,  the  new  enterprise  was  entered  upon. 
Two  years  ago,  when  the  congregation  moved  into 
the  new  church,  $50,000  more  was  subscribt“d. 
This  left  a  debt  of  about  $60,(X)0,  for  which  the 
church  was  mortgageil.  This  was  raised  by  ano¬ 
ther  subscrijition  about  a  year  ago,  and  the  con¬ 
gregation  supposisl  the  church  was  paid  for.  But 
the  failure  of  two  men — one  a  builder  who  was 
largely  indebted  to  the  church,  the  other  a  church 
member  who  couldn’t  pay  his  subscription— left 
the  church  about  $50,000  in  debt  again.  On  Sun¬ 
day,  Dec.  20,  Dr.  Mac.Arthur  made  another  plea 
and  raised  $62,000,  which  clears  the  debt  and 
leaves  a  little  for  a  few  changes  in  the  interior  of 
the  church. 


OBITUARY— Bl'LVKSTKR  M.  BEARD. 

At  u  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  Ross-street  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  held  on  Wedncsd.iy, 
Dee.  16,  1885,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Whereas  it  has  pleased  our  Heavenly  Father  to  call 
home  our  friend  and  brother,  Sylvester  M.  Beard, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  chundi ;  and 

Whereas  by  this  dispensation  the  church  has  been 
called  ujion  to  part  with  one  who  from  its  organization 
has  been  an  esteemed,  active,  and  devoted  member  of 
this  church  ;  therefore  lie  it 

Resolved,  That  wo,  tlie  ofllcers  of  the  Ross-street 
Presliyterian  Church,  represonting  the  congregation, 
desire  to  testify  to  the  sterling  worth  and  Christian 
character  of  our  departed  brother,  ever  active  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  inteiesLs  of  the  church  and  extending  its  in- 
flueni-e,  always  ready  with  counsel  and  gifts  of  mate¬ 
rial  aid,  hojieful  when  others  faltered,  we  feel  that  its 
jiresent  jirosperity  is,  under  God,  largely  due  to  his  un¬ 
selfish  devotion  to  its  welfare. 

Resolvf>d,  That  in  the  removal  of  our  brother  by 
death,  this  city  has  lost  one  of  its  most  public-spirited 
citizens,  one  who  was  a  wise  counsellor,  a  true  friend, 
and  of  unflinching  integrity  in  his  business  relations. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  the  bereaved  family  of 
our  departed  brother  our  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympa¬ 
thy.  Though  deploring  that  dispensation  which  has 
de'priveii  us  of  a  co-laborer  in  Christ,  we  humbly  bow 
to  the  overruling  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Providence,  Ije- 
lleving  that  our  loss  is  his  eternal  gain. 

Resolved,  That  an  engrossed  copy  of  the  foregoing 
resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and 
that  they  be  published  in  The  New  York  Evangelist 
and  the  daily  papers. 


Dratlifiio 

Newlin— In  Perth  Amlioy,  N.  J.,  on  Sunday,  Dec.  13, 
1885,  the  Rev.  Ellis  J.  Newlin,  D.'D.,  aged  60  years. 

Noyes— .At  Chester.  N.  H.,  Dec.  22d,  18^5,  Prof.  D.  J. 
Noyes,  D.D.,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age. 

Wood— Entered  into  rest,  Oct.  25th,  1885,  William 
.Iackson  Wood  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  son  of  Judge  Freeman 
Wood  of  Dover,  N.  J. 

Ryckman— Dec.  4th,  1885,  Robert  W.  Ryckman,  in 
the  93il  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Ryckman  was  born  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  interested  in  its  many 
changes.  He  was  a  member  of  the  old  Laight-street 
church  under  Dr.  Cox,  and  the  ^ring-street  church 
umler  Drs.  Patton,  Campbell,  and  Davidson.  His  later 
years  were  passed  under  the  ministrations  of  Dr.  Ctiy- 
ler  of  the  Lafayette-avenue  Presbyterian  church.  The 
Evangelist  was  to  him  a  valuetl  friend,  having  been 
a  weekly  visitor  at  his  home  from  its  first  Issue. 


THE  WEEK  OF  PRAYER. 

Topics  for  Exhortation  and  Prayer. 

SUNDAY,  JAN.  3. 

Sermons.—"  Occupy  till  I  come.”— Luke  xix.  13. 

MONDAY,  JAN.  4. 

Praise  and  Thanksgiving.— For  the  spirit  of  rrayer 
vouchsafed  to  us;  for  all  the  bounties  of  Providence; 
for  God’s  long-suffering  goodness  in  that  He  has  not 
taken  away  His  Holy  Spirit  from  us  on  account  of  our 
little  faith  and  many  provocations;  for  His  faithful 
promises  in  Christ  Jesus;  for  His  continuing  and  mul¬ 
tiplying  opportunities  of  proclaiming  His  Gospel  of 
grace;  for  the  progress  of  Christian  missions  among 
the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  the  fi-ee  course  given  to  (he 
Word  of  the  Lord,  notwithstanding  all  the  ojiposition 
of  infidelity  and  abounding  iniquity. — Psa.  cxlvii.;  2 
Sam.  vi.  12-19 ;  Psa.  cxvi. ;  1  Chron.  xxix.  10-15;  Isa. 
Ixi. ;  Acts  iv.  18-33;  Isa.  liv. 

TUESDAY,  JAN.  5. 

Ilumiliation  and  Con/essioti.— National  sins;  social 
sins ;  personal  sins  ;  want  of  appreciation  of  the  love  of 
Christ;  hardness  of  heart ;  unniitbfulness  and  slothful¬ 
ness  in  service ;  false  shame  in  confessing  the  name  of 
Christ  before  men,  and  especially  among  our  own  class 
and  kindred ;  want  of  zeal  in  missionary  work,  both  at 
homo  and  abroad ;  want  of  brotherly  kindness  and 
charity.— [sa.  Iviii.;  Psa.  Ii.;  Rom.il.;  1  Cor.  iii.;  Isa. 
xlvii. ;  Jer.  iii.  12-23;  1  Thess.  v. 

WEDNESDAY,  JAN.  6. 

Home  and  Foreign  Missions.— For  the  revival  and 
increase  of  a  missionary  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
believe;  for  Home  Missions  and  evangelistic  efforts: 
that  more  laborers,  full  of  the  spiiit  of  love  and  power, 
may  be  sent  forth,  and  that  a  great  ingathering  of  souls 
may  take  place ;  for  native  Christians  among  the  hea¬ 
then  :  that  they  may  be  kept  steadfast  and  zealous  in 
seeking  the  salvation  of  tlieir  countrymen ;  for  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  teachers :  that  great  grace  and  wisdom 
may  be  given  to  them  ;  for  God's  ancient  people  Israel : 
that  they  may  be  brought  into  the  faith  of  Christ ;  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  religious  liberty  in  all  lands. — 
Ezek.  xxxvii. ;  Acts  x.  34-48;  Piom.  xi.  22-36;  Joel  ii. 
21-32;  Acts  xxvi.  12-23 ;  1  Thess.  i.;  Micahiv. ;  Zecdi.  iv. 

THURSDAY,  JAN.  7. 

^  The  Church  and  the  Family.— Tlmt  the  Church  of 
Christ  may  bo  more  united  in  the  bonds  of  faith  and 
love;  that  holding  fast  the  head,  it  may  grow  with  the 
increase  of  God ;  that  it  may  lie  delivered  from  false 
a|iostles  and  wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing;  that  Christ 
may  bo  all  in  all  in  itste  u  hing ;  and  that  thegrace  and 
power  of  the  Holy  Spiiit  may  rest  more  and  more  on 
Christian  families;  on  all  instructors  and  pupils  in  in¬ 
stitutions  of  learning;  on  Sunday-schools,  and  on 
Christian  Associations  of  young  men  and  young  wo¬ 
men. — Eph.  iv.  1-24;  John  xv.  1-12;  John  xvii.  6-26; 
Col.  iii.  1-17;  Prov.  xxiii.  13-26;  Gal.  5;  Acts  xx.  28-38: 
Epistle  Jude ;  Prov.  iv. 

FRIDAY,  JAN.  8. 

Nations  atid  Governments.— For  rulers  and  all  in 
authority;  for  the  spread  of  justice  and  peace;  lor  the 
defeat  of  malicious  plots  and  conspiracies;  for  the 
manifestation  of  a  Christian  spirit  between  employers 
and  emjiloyed ;  for  the  removal  of  all  race  and  sec¬ 
tional  prejudices;  for  the  abolition  of  traffic  in  slaves, 
opium,  and  intoxicating  drinks,  and  all  other  immoral 
trades  and  practices ;  for  a  favorable  receiition  of 
Christian  missionaries  by  heathen  rulers  and  peoples; 
and  for  the  coming  of  Christ  in  His  kingdom.— 1  Tim. 
ii.  1-6;  Psa.  xi.;  2  Tim.  iii.  2;  Thess.  ii.;  Psa.  Ixxii. ; 
Rom.  xiii.  1-8;  P.sa.  xxix;  Matt.  xxiv.  29-51. 

SATURDAY,  JAN.  9. 

The  Christian  Life — For  increase  of  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity;  tor  the  deepening  of  our  spiritual  life  in 
Christ,  and  such  conformity  to  Him  us  may  fit  us  for 
being  more  used  for  our  Saviour's  glory;  for  more  love 
to  the  Bible ;  for  the  lietter  observance  of  the  Lord’s 
day  and  faniilj'  worshij) ;  for  the  success  of  efforts  to 
prevent  or  cure  intem[>erance,  to  relievo  the  sick,  and 
to  rescue  the  perishing ;  for  benevolent  institutions  and 

Christian  work  of  all  kinds _ Eph.  i.  15-23;  Matt,  vi.; 

1  Cor.  xiii.;  Phil.  ii.  1-16,  iv.  1-13;  Rom.  xii.;  James  i. 

SUNDAY,  JAN.  10. 

Sermons.—"  Let  your  loins  be  girded  about  and  your 
lights  burning ;  and  ye  voursclves  like  unto  men  that 
wait  for  their  Lord.”— Luke  xii.  35,  36. 


Xotfers. 


TKMPBKAKCE  INSTITUTES  in  Presbyterian 
Churrhes  in  New  York  City,  1880,  under  the  Joint 
supervision  of  tlie  General  Assembly’s  Permanent  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Temperance,  and  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Temiteraiice  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York. 

SABH.\TH  EVENINGS. 

.Ian.  10,  Brick  Churcli,  .'ith  avenue  and  .ITth  street.— Speak¬ 
ers:  Henry  ,1.  Van  Dyke,  D.I).,  pastor;  Vlee-Chancellor 
Henry  M.  McCracken,  D.D. ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Y.  Brown, 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Assembly’s  (knmnlttee. 
Subject:  “The  Attitude  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to- 
war<l8  the  Drink  Traffic.” 

Jan.  24,  Scotch  Church,  63  West  14th  street,  at  4  P.  M.— 
Speakers;  Samuel  M.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  pastor,  and  T.  De 
Witt  Talmage,  D.D. 

Jan.  31,  Church  of  the  Covenant.  Park  avenue  and  3.5th 
street. — Speakers;  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.D.,  jiastor,  and 
3.  Leonaril  Corning,  M.D.  Subject :  ••  The  Relation  of  Alco¬ 
hol  to  Insanity.”  Also  the  Rev.  Franklin  B.  Dwight;  sub¬ 
ject,  “  Temperance  In  the  Home  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Win. 
Y.  Brown. 

Feb.  7,  Thirteenth-street  Church,  145  West  i:ith  street.— 
Sjieakers;  John  W.  Worrall,  D.D. ,  pastor,  and  T.  1).  Cro- 
tliers,  M.D.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Subject:  “  Inebriety  and 
Heredity.” 

Feb.  14,  Twenty-third -strectChnrch,  210  West  23d  street. — 
Speakers:  F.rsklno  N.  White,  D.D.,  pastor,  Jidiu  C.  Bliss, 
D  D.  and  Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts. 

Feb.  14,  First  Union,  147  East  Sfith  street.— Speakers  :  Mr. 
David  M.  Stlger  anil  William  Y.  Brown,  D.D.  Subject: 
”  Tho  Latest  News  from  the  Front.” 

Feb.  21,  Fourteenth-street  Chureh.  corner  of  Second  ave¬ 
nue. — Speakers :  The  Kev.  Francis  H.  Marling,  pastor,  the 
Rev.  S.  B.  Rosslter,  and  John  Hall,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Feb.  28,  Central  Church,  220  West  .57th  street. — Speakers  ; 
James  D.  Wilson,  D.D.,  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  T.  Mc- 
Ewen.  Subject:  "  The  Relation  of  the  Drink  Traffic  tfi  the 
Labor  Problem.”  Also  William  Y.  Brown,  D.D. ;  subject, 
”  The  Temperance  Centennial.” 

March  7,tk>vennnt  Chapel,  310  East  42d  street. — Speakers  ; 
Rev.  Menry  T.  McEwen,  pastor,  the  Rev.  Henry  G.  Blrchby, 
and  John  W.  Worrnll,  D.I). 

March  14,  Spring-street  Church,  248  Spring  street. — 
Speakers :  The  Rev.  A.  W.  Halsey,  pastor,  the  Rev.  D.  G. 
Wylie,  pastor  Canal-street  Church,  and  tho  Rev.  George  J. 
Miugins. 

Maroh  21.  Church  of  the  Puritniis,  15  West  130th  street. — 
Speakers;  F,dward  L.  Clark,  D.D. ,  pastor,  and  Mr.  David 

H.  SUger.  Subject;  “The  Relation  of  the  Eldership  to 
Temperance.” 

March  28,  Washington  Heights.  10th  avenue  corner  of 

I. 55th  sueet. — Speaker  :  John  C.  Bliss,  D.D.,  pastor. 

April  4,  North  Church,  lith  avenue  ami  3l8t  street. — 
Speakers :  The  Rev.  S.  B.  Rosslter,  pastor,  Ersklne  N. 
White,  D.D  .  and  william  Y.  Brown,  D.D.  Subject;  “How 
to  Save  the  Boys  and  Girls.” 

April  18,  Alleu-street  Church,  61  Allen  street. — Speaker: 
The  Itev.  E.  E.  Rogers,  pastor. 

Aiirll  2.5,  University-place  Church,  corner  of  East  10th 
street. — Speakers:  George  Alexaniler,  D.D.,  pastor,  and  A. 
U.  Smith,  M.D.  Subject;  “The  F.ffi'cts  of  .Alcohol  In  Pro¬ 
ducing  Disease.”  Also  William  Y.  Brown,  D.D. ;  subject, 
”  The  Liquor  Problem  In  Great  Cities.” 


POWDER 

Abaolntely  Pom. 


This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength, 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  eon*.  EOYAL  BAKING  POWDER  00.,  106  M  all  St.,  K.  Y. 


The  American  Tract  Society. 

Evangelical  but  not  denominational.  Prints 
in  147  lanpuases  in  aid  of  foreijin  missions; 
grants  religions  reading  to  the  needy;  sends 
colporters  to  millions  in  onr  highways  and 
hedges,  and  to  the  immigrants  in  Castle  Gar¬ 
den  and  elsewhere.  This  work  dejiends  wholly 
on  charitable  gifts.  Donations  and  legacies  are 
earnestly  solicited.  A  summary  of  the  sixtieth 
year  mailed  free. 

O.  It.  Kingsbury,  Treasurer, 

1.50  Nas.sau  Street,  New  York, 


NOW  READY. 

!iSI4  Pages  of  the  choicest  gems  of  Sunday  School  Songs, 
from  more  than  lOO  popular  comisisers. 

IIYMAS  OF  PRAISE 

Contains  Mnsic  for  each  Hymn. 

$30  per  100  Copies,  in  Board  Covers. 

The  book  In  beautiful  Cloth  Covers  will  still  be  furnished 

at  $40  per  lOO  Copies. 

HYMNS  OE  PRAISE 

is  the  Best  and  Cheapest. 

EXAMINE  IT  BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  NEW  BOOK. 
Intelligent  8.  S.  workers  who  appreciate  a  first-class  book 
are  adopting  Hymns  of  Praise. 

BI6L0W  &  MAIN,  76  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

81  R.kNOOLPIl  STREET,  CHIC.4GO. 


- * 


POPULAR 

SCIENCE 

MONTHLY 


Conducted  by 

E.  L.  &  W.  J. 
YOUMANS. 


mHE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTH- 
C)  LY  for  1886  will  continue,  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  to  supply  its  readers  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  latest  investigation  and  the 
most  valuable  thought  in  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  scientific  inquiry. 

Leaving  the  dry  and  technical  details  of 
science,  which  are  of  chief  concern  to  sjie- 
cialists,  to  the  journals  devoted  to  them, 
the  Monthly  deals  with  those  more  gen¬ 
eral  and  practical  subjects  which  are  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  importance  to  the 
public  at  large.  In  this  work  it  has 
achieved  a  foremost  position,  and  is  now 
the  acknowledged  organ  of  progressive  sci¬ 
entific  ideas  in  this  country. 


D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS, 
/,  3,  and  5  Bond  Street,  New  York, 


THE  MISSIONARY  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE  I 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  largely  In  the  vast  and  needy 
fields  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific;  Is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  in  dftetltute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones;  and  Is  making  grants  of  j 
the  Board's  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors,  ' 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv-  | 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board's  Missionary  i 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  eollclted  from  benevolent  indl-  | 
vldiials.  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent  | 
to  S.  D.  PowEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  Interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  8CHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECFASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  families  of  ileceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  tho 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  tho  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  -Amboy.  Checks  should  bo  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBEHTON,  Treasurer. 


THE  JAN’Y  CENTURY 


CONTAINS 

‘THE  SECOND 
BULL  RUN,” 


Q«n.  Pope. 

This  bat¬ 
tle  is 
graphically 
(lescribed  i)y 
tliecommand- 
In  g  general 
with  many 
anecdotes.  It 
ill  be  re¬ 
mem  b  e  r  c  <1 
that  the  al¬ 
leged  neglect 
of  duty  for  which  Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter  was 
court-martialed  occurred  in  this  battle,  and 
Gen.  Pope  enters  fully  into  the  discussion. 


OTHER  FEATURES 


Of  the  January  Century  are:  An  article  on 
■Verdi,  whose  name  is  probably  the  best  known 
of  living  composers,  with  a  frontispiece  por¬ 
trait;  an  interesting  paper  on  “Feathered 
Forms  of  Other  Days,”  with  illustrations  of 
some  remarkable  restored  specimens ;  “The 
City  of  Teheran,”  liy  S.  G.  W.  Ilenjamin,  late 
U.  S.  Minister  to  I’ersia,  richly  illustrated  ;  a 
paper  on  “Pointers”  in  The  Centcry  Dog 
Series,  with  seven  pictures ;  .short  Lectures  on 
Art  by  Carolus  Duran,  the  great  French 
painter  ;  two  capital  short  stories  by  Joel 
Chandler  Ilarrisand  Frank  R.  Stockton, botli 
illustrated;  “Some  European  Republicans,” 
by  W.  J.  Linton  ;  an  exceedingly  interestirg 
cliajitor  in  “Recollections  of  a  PHvate,”  with 
numerous  illustrations,  etc.,  etc. 

I’rice,  35  cents  ;  $4.00  a  year.  All  dealers 
sell  it.  The  Century  Co.  New-York. 


"The  bett  theological  reeiew  rnrr printed." — Tho  Presbyterian. 

THE  PRESBYTEHIAai  REVIEW 

FOR  JANUARY 

CONTAINS: 

I.  THE  MINISTRY.  By  Prof.  Thomas  Wlthcrow,  D.D. 

II.  JOHN  TODD  OF  VIRGINIA  AND  JOHN  TODD  OF 
INDIANA.  By  Bov.  H.  A.  Edson,  D.D. 

III.  THE  MISSIONARY  PROBLEM  IN  JAPAN.  By  Prof. 

George  W.  Knox. 

IV.  THE  REVISED  VERSION  OF  THE  BIBLE  AS  A 

WHOLE.  By  Rev.  Prlneljial  William  Caven. 

V.  ORDINATION  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY.  By 
Rev.  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke. 

VI.  METAPHYSICS  OF  OUOHTNE8S.  By  Prof.  Francis 
L.  Patton,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

VII.  CRITICAL  NOTE.S. 

VIII.  EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

IX.  BOOK  REVIEWS.  42  pages. 

80  cents  a  Number;  $3  a  Year. 

Beginning  with  thii  number  the.  Heview  it  publithed  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS, 

743-745  Broadway,  New  York. 


Lesson  Helps  and  Illnstrated  Papers 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

FOR  18H6. 

speciaITnotice. 

The  WESTMINSTER  QUARTERLY 

It  EDUCED 

From  iRLi  to  $12  per  100  copies  for  a  year. 


HALF  IlOUItK  WITH  TIIK  LESSONS  OF  18K0. 
Cloth,  $1.25;  Paper  Covers,  85  cts. 
WEST.MINSTKR  «ilIESTION  BOOK, 

At  $15  per  lUO  copies. 
WEST.MINSTEK  TEACHER, 

T'l  schools  at  50  cts.  a  copy  for  a  year. 
ITESTMINSTER  QUARTERLY, 

For  a<lvanced  scholars,  at  $12  per  100  fwr  a  year. 
WESTMINSTER  PRIMARY  QUARTERLY, 

By  Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden  (”  Pansy  ”),  to  schools  at  $8  per  100 
for  a  year. 

WESTMINSTER  LE.SSON  LEAF, 

WEST.MINSTER  PRIMARY  LESSONS, 

WEST.MIN8TER  GERMAN  LEAF, 

To  schfKjls  at  $5  per  100  copies  for  a  year. 


ILLUSTRATED  PAPERS. 


FORWAIin, 

Formerly  Issued  as  a  monthly  of  16  pages.  Is  now  publish- 
e<l  as  an  Illustrated  Semi-monthly  paper  of  12  pages. 


Sebord  subscriptions,  to  one  address, 

Once  a  month,  100  copies,  per  year . $15  00 

Twice  “  ”  ”  .  30  00 


THE  SABBATH-SCHOOL  Y’ISITOR. 


Floral  Gem  Series. 

These  hooks  are  printed  upon  finest  paper,  tho 
eolored  pictures  in  12  colors,  while  tlie  rest  of  tho 
book  is  in  3  colors  from  original  tlesigns.  They 
all  have  elegant  eovei's  in  10  (colors  and  gold,  and 
are  most  tastefully  bound.  30  cents  each. 
ms  ABIDING  PRESENCE. 

By  Helen  P.  Strong.  A  now  arrangement  of 
texts  and  symbols  in  elegant  colors  with  selections 
suited  to  the  texts.  Just  tho  gift  for  a  Christian 
friend. 

WALKS  WITH  JESUS. 

By  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brigham.  A  series  of  six  views  in 
tho  Holy  Land  witli  flowers  from  the  same.  With 
most  charming  selections  from  the  best  authors 
in  poetry.  A  most  beautiful  gift  for  teacher  or 
scholar. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  YEA  It. 

By  M.  A.  Lathbury.  A  series  of  most  lovely 
lieads  by  tliis  popular  artist,  witli  texts  ami  poeti¬ 
cal  selections  suited  for  cluldreii.  A  book  that 
cannot  fail  to  make  friends  among  the  little  people. 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

150  Nassan  Street,  New  York  ;  52  Bromfield  St.,  Boston ; 
1512  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia  ;  93  State  St,, 
Bochester  ;  153  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Littell’s  Living  Age. 

Jan.  1,  1^86,  TllK  LIVING  AGE  enters 
ui>on  tis  IU8tli  Volume,  having  met 
with  continuous  commendation  and  suc¬ 
cess. 

A  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE,  It  gives 

more  than 

Three  and  a  ({iiarter  Thonsaiid 

double-column  octavo  pages  of  rea<llng- 
matter  yearly.  It  presents  In  an  inex¬ 
pensive  form,  considering  Its  great 
amount  of  matter,  with  freshness,  owing 
to  Its  weekly  Issue,  and  with  a  complete- 
^  ness  nowhere  else  attempted. 

The  best  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Serial  and  Short 
Stories,  Sketches  of  Travel  and  Discovery,  Poetry, 
Scientific,  Biographical,  Historical,  and  Political 
Information,  from  the  entire  body  of  Foreign 
Periodical  Literature. 

It  is  therefore  invaluable  to  every  American  reader,  os 
the  only  satisfactory  fresh  and  COMPLETE  compilation  of 
an  Indispensable  current  literature— tn(li.p«n»a6l«  because 
It  embraces  the  productions  of  the 

ABLEST  LIVING  WRITERS 


In  all  branches  of  Literature,  Science,  Politics,  and  Art. 

”  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  with  The  Living  Age  one 
commands  the  whole  field  of  current  literary  activity;  and 
Itbos  never  been  so  bright,  so  comprehensive, sodlverslfied 
in  Interest  ns  it  Is  to-day.” — Evening  Traveller,  Boston. 

”  It  has  now  for  many  years  held  the  first  place  of  all  our 
serial  publications.  There  Is  nothing  noteworthy  In  sci¬ 
ence,  art,  literature,  biography,  philosophy,  or  religion, 
that  cannot  be  found  In  It.  It  contains  nearly  all  the  good 
literature  of  tho  time.” — The  Churchman,  N.  Y. 

“  Nearly  the  whole  world  of  authors  and  writers  appear 
in  It  in  their  best  raootls.  The  rea<Ier  Is  kept  well  abreast 
of  tho  current  thought  of  the  age.” — llostou  Journal. 
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PROHIBITIO!f  IN  IOWA. 

Le  Mars,  Iowa,  Dec.  17th,  1885, 

To  the  Eklltor  of  The  Evangelist ; 

Dr,  Herrick  Johnson,  in  your  issue  of  Dec.  3, 
makes  three  quotations  from  “  Mr.  C.  P.  Dor- 
land,  a  reputable  citizen  of  Algona,  Kossuth 
county,  Iowa.”  Two  of  them  are  as  follows : 

1.  This  county  (Kossuth)  had  four  saloons 
before  July  4th,  1884,  but  we  have  none  to-day, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  every  <'t>n7ity  iti  North- 
em  Iowa,  excepting  the  two  river  counties. 

2.  Before  the  law  went  into  effect  we  had 
eighty-six  breweries,  but  to-day  there  is  not 
one  manufacturing  beer  or  ale  and  selling  it 
within  the  State. 

Dr.  Johnson  comments  upon  these  quota¬ 
tions  as  follows ;  “  The  reader  will  at  once  ob¬ 
serve  the  difference  between  these  definite, 
specific  statements,  and  the  loose  generalities 
heralded  by  ‘  Clement.’  ” 

I  live  in  Northern  Iowa.  My  home  is  in 
Plymouth  county,  in  the  northern  third  of  the 
State.  I  will  refer  in  order  to  each  of  these 
two  quotations  from  Mr.  C.  P.  Dorland. 

1.  In  counties  in  Northern  Iowa  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity,  saloons  are  open  at  least  in  the  towns 
following:  in  Piymouth  county,  at  Le  Mars, 
Kingsley,  Merrill,  and  Remsen ;  in  Sioux  coun¬ 
ty,  next  north  of  Plymouth,  at  Orange  City, 
Alton,  Hawarden,  Maurice,  and  Callioiw;  in 
O’Brien  county,  next  east  of  Sioux,  at  Sanborn, 
Sheldon,  and  Paullina ;  in  Osceola  county,  next 
north  of  O’Brien,  and  on  the  northern  limit  of 
the  State,  at  Sibley.  Five  saloons  are  oi>en  at 
Emmetsburgh,  Palo  Alto  county.  Palo  Alto 
is  a  county  next  west  of  Kossuth.  Emmets¬ 
burgh  is  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Algona, 
the  home  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Dorland. 

I  suppose  “  the  two  river  counties,”  to  which 
Mr.  C.  P.  Dorland  refers,  to  be  Allamakee 
and  Clayton,  on  the  Mississippi.  None  of  the 
counties  which  I  have  mentioned  above  can  be 
classed  as  a  river  county.  None  of  them  con¬ 
tains  a  large  city.  Le  Mars  has  about  four 
thousand  inhabitants.  No  other  town  which 
I  have  named  has  two  thousand.  Nearly  all 
of  them  are  small  villages.  I  am  most  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  working  of  the  prohibitory  law  at 
my  own  home.  Before  the  passage  of  the  law, 
there  were  eighteen  saloons  in  Le  Mars.  Now 
there  are  twenty-three.  Then,  the  saloons 
contributed  S5,4{K}  a  year  to  the  support  of  the 
city  government.  Now,  they  cannot  be  made 
to  contribute  anything. 

2.  At  the  time  of  the  i)assage  of  the  prohibi¬ 
tory  law,  no  brewery  was  in  operation  in  this 
county.  Since  that  time  a  brewery  has  begun 
work  just  outside  of  Le  Mars.  Some  $30,000  is 
said  to  have  been  invested  in  it.  I  understand 
that  it  does  a  large  and  profitable  business, 
that  its  capacity  is  about  to  be  increase*!,  and 
that  its  product  is  consumed  almost  entirely 
in  this  part  of  Iowa.  Its  beer  is  delivered 
daily  and  openly  in  this  town.  The  beer  of 
the  Franz  Brewing  Company,  of  Sioux  City, 
twenty-five  miles  southwest,  is  also  delivered 
here  regularly.  So  also  is  that  of  the  Seltzer 
Brewing  Company,  Sioux  City.  The  breweries 
of  both  these  companies  have  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  years.  Before  the  passage  of  the  pro¬ 
hibitory  law,  both  had  poor  success.  Both 
had  come  close  to  failure.  Since  the  passage 
of  the  law,  the  business  of  each  has  enormous¬ 
ly  increased.  It,  is  probable  that  the  law  may 
have  compelled  some  breweries  to  <|uit  busi¬ 
ness,  or  to  ship  their  product  out  of  the  State. 
No  such  instance  has  come  to  my  knowledge. 
In  any  case,  the  fancies  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Dorland 
and  other  reputable  citizens  of  his  class,  arc 
worthless  to  men  who  want  facts. 

I  have  tried  to  make  my  statements  “defi¬ 
nite”  and  “specific.”  I  believe  that  they 
have  the  further  merit  of  truth. 

C.  E.  Edgekton. 


A  CASE  IN  POINT. 

By  S.  K.  Campbell,  D.D. 

There  is  nothing  alleged  against  a  prohibi¬ 
tory  law,  which  is  just  now  so  effective  as  to 
say  that  it  does  not  prohibit.  The  concession 
is  made  by  nearly  all  good  men,  that  the  liquor 
traffic  ought  to  be  broken  up ;  but  the  attempt 
to  break  it  up  by  prohibition  is  pronounced  a 
failure.  Better  have  a  law  we  can  enforce, 
even  if  it  does  not  go  the  whole  length,  than  to 
enact  a  stronger  law  which  will  prove  a  failure. 

This  is  the  common  argument  for  a  license 
law;  and  especially  for  high  license.  Ab¬ 
stractly,  prohibition  may  be  right;  but  in 
practice  it  is  found  to  be  a  failure.  Abstractly 
also,  license  may  be  objectionable,  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  better  than  nothing,  and  is  a  measure 
we  can  successfully  enforce.  Let  us  not  waste 
our  energies  in  pursuit  of  the  impracticable, 
but  take  an  instrument  we  can  handle,  and  do 
with  it  the  best  we  can.  It  is  to  the  point 
therefore  to  in<iuire  whether  a  license  law  can 
be  enforced  any  more  easily  than  a  prohibitory 
law ;  and  some  facts  have  recently  come  to  my 
knowledge  which  cast  a  good  deal  of  light  on 
that  question. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  there  has  been  a 
license  law  on  the  statute  book  for  many  years ; 
and  one  of  its  provisions  is  that  liquor  shall 
not  be  sold  to  minors.  Is  that  provision  gen¬ 
erally  enforced  ?  The  same  law  forbids 
liquor  selling  to  common  drutikanls;  is  that 
provision  generally  regarded?  The  same  law 
forbids  llcpior  selling  between  certain  hours  of 
each  day  and  night;  is  that  strictly  obeyed? 
And  above  all  this  license  law  forbids  liq  uor  sell¬ 
ing  on  Sunday;  and  how  do  we  find  it  as  to 
that  ? 

I  know  one  city  in  the  State  of  New  York 
quite  well.  It  is  a  city  of  about  ltX),000  inhab¬ 
itants;  and  its  moral  tone  is  high.  But  a 
mayor  of  that  city  told  me  personally  some 
years  ago  that  he  supposed  litiuor  selling  was 
carried  on  in  about  a  thousand  places  within 
that  corporation  every  Sunday.  And  well  he 
might  have  “supi>osed”  so;  for  the  saloons 
had  been  so  long  loft  to  do  as  they  pleased 
that  they  had  ceased  to  use  any  concealment. 
The  traffic  went  on  boldly.  They  did  not 
t-ake  the  pains  to  curtain  a  window  or  to  close 
a  front  door. 

A.  few  years  ago,  a  pretty  determined  effort 
was  made  to  correct  this  evil.  Several  promi¬ 
nent  citizens  waited  upon  the  authorities,  and 
very  respectfully  asked  them  to  enforce  the 
law.  The  authorities  dallied  and  delayed,  and 
an  api»eal  was  taken  to  the  courts;  but  the 
undertaking  was  not  successful.  Today  I  am 
in  receipt  of  pai>ers  from  that  same  city,  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  effort  is  being  rei*eated.  A 
committee  of  some  twenty-five  prominent^iti- 
zens,  bearing  a  i>etition  signed  by  about 
men  and  women,  have  waited  on  the  authori¬ 
ties  once  more.  The  law  is  sufficiently  plain ; 
and  these  public  men  have  taken  solemn  oath 
to  enforce  it ;  but  these  citizens  have  had  to 
wait  upon  them  to  ask  it  as  a  favor  that  liquor 
selling  shall  not  be  allowed  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  One  gentleman  of  the  delegation  ventured 
to  say  “  It  is  not  a  pleasing  iwsition  for  this 
commission  to  be  placed  in,  to  be  obliged  to 
ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  enforce  the  law.  Such 
is,  nevertheless,  our  iKJsition,  and  such  is 
youns.” 

The  man  who  uttered  these  cutting  words  is 
not  gdven  to  harsh  ext)re88ion.  He  is  kind  to 
a  fault;  and  he  is  a  man  known  and  honored 
in  this  whole  land.  And  when  he  uncovered 
his  white  head,  In  the  presence  of  those  men 
who  administer  that  municipal  government, 
to  petition  them  In  the  name  of  6,000  citizens 


to  live  up  to  their  official  oaths,  he  felt  the 
shame  both  for  them  and  for  him.  And  when 
that  deputation  retired  without  any  assurance 
whatever  that  the  law  would  be  enforced  any' 
better  than  heretofore,  it  was  just  history  re¬ 
peating  itself.  This  is  the  way  it  has  always 
been,  at  least  in  that  city,  under  the  license 
system ;  and  though  some  sudden  spasm  may 
briefly  put  a  new  face  on  affairs  there,  it  is  the 
way  it  will  be  under  that  system  in  time  to 
come.  King  Lager  rules,  and  no  license  law 
can  break  his  power  even  for  the  Sabbath  day. 
He  stands  above  law.  He  stands  above  all  re¬ 
gard  for  our  best  citizens.  And  when  that 
good  gray  head  was  humbled  before  him  the 
other  day,  his  minions  saw  that  so  long  as  a 
license  system  should  prevail  his  throne  would 
be  entirely  secure. 

■Will  this  tyrant  be  any  the  less  disposed  to 
domineer  when  he  has  to  pay  a  larger  price  for 
his  position?  'Will  he  put  himself  under  re¬ 
straint,  and  be  willing  each  week  to  drop  out 
one  day’s  revenue,  because  he  has  to  pay  $500, 
instead  of  $30?  The  saloon  interest  has  always 
been  defiant;  and  when  it  shall  pay  a  larger 
price  for  its  privilege,  it  will  use  that  privilege 
to  its  own  best  advantage.  And  as  Sunday  is 
its  best  day,  it  will  hold  to  that  even  tighter 
than  now. 

I  do  not  concede  in  this  at  all  that  prohibi¬ 
tion  is  such  a  dead  failure  as  some  say ;  but  if 
it  were,  how  much  more  a  failure  is  it  than  a 
license  law?  Let  us  gather  up  the  facts.  If  a 
prohibitory  law  cannot  be  fully  enforced  how 
about  a  license  law?  Can  that  b®  enforced?  Is 
it  enforced?  Is  it  not,  as  to  its  restrictive 
features  a  dead  failure?  And  shall  we  not  suc¬ 
ceed  better  to  undertake  a  clean  sweei>,  than 
toattemjd  mere  restriction  in  any  f  jrm? 


OBSERVANCE  OF  DAY  OF  PPAYER  IN  WEEK  OF 
PRATER,  FRIDAY,  JAN.  8,  1886. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  has  this  year  re¬ 
joiced  the  hearts  of  temperance  people  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  strong  shind  for  Prohibition.  Its  list  of 
topics  for  Jan.  8th  reads  as  follows  : 

“  Prayer  for  rulers  and  all  in  authority  ;  for 
the  spread  of  justice  and  peace  ;  for  tht‘  defeat 
of  malicious  i)lot8  and  consj)iracie8  ;  for  the 
manifestiition  of  a  Christian  spirit  between  em¬ 
ployers  and  employed  ;  for  the  removal  of  all 
race  and  st'ctional  prejudices  ;  for  the  abolition 
of  the  traffic  in  slaves,  opium,  and  intoxicating 
drinks,  and  all  other  immoral  tra(l<'8  and  pnic- 
tices ;  for  a  favorable  reception  of  Christian 
missionaries  by  heathen  rulei-s  and  peoph'S  ; 
and  for  tin*  coming  of  Christ  in  His  kingdom. — 

1  Tim.  ii.  l-(5 ;  Psa.  xi. ;  2  Tim.  iii. ;  2  TIk'ss.  ii.  ; 
Psa.  Lxxii. ;  Rom.  xiii.  1-H  ;  Psa.  xxix. ;  Matt, 
xxiv.  29-51.” 

By  recpiest  of  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Watson  of  Idtts- 
burgh.  Pa.,  our  national  superintemient  of  ef¬ 
forts  to  secure  in  the  Week  of  Prayer  a  day  of 
jo'aijer  for  temperanre,  I  have  prepared  a  plan 
for  the  obsf*rvunce  of  Jan.  8th,  which  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  It  is  suggesb'd  that  each  local  Union  de¬ 
cide  by  vote  whether  it  will  join  in  the  union 
services  of  the  churches,  or  hold  a  separate 
meeting.  In  many  instances  it  will  be  best  to 
adopt  the  first  plan,  especially  in  villages  ami 
towns  where  it  might  not  be  practicable  to  sus¬ 
tain  a  separate  service.  But  even  when  such 
service  is  not  held,  the  Woman’s  Christian 
T**mperance  Union  r«'ading-room  is  sometimes 
(owing  to  its  central  location)  the  place  best 
suited  for  the  union  meeting  ;  and  if  so,  tiu'  pas¬ 
tors  could  b«“  readily  induced  to  hold  it  then'. 

The  appropriateness  of  so  doing  was  never 
more  manifest  than  this  year,  when  the  Alli¬ 
ance  has  b»'('n  led  by  the  Spirit  of  (xod,  acting 
upon  the  growing  enlightenment  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  to  give  us  a  series  of  subjects  for  prayer, 
showing  warm  sympathy  with  humanity’s  eve¬ 
ry-day  needs.  W'hen  we  pray  for  “tlu'  em¬ 
ployed,”  our  meeting  shouhf  be  held  when* 
they  can  most  readily  gather  and  will  feel  most 
at  home.  When  we  pray  for  “  the  ab'dition  of 
the  liquor  traffic,”  it  will  be  well  if  w*'  are  so 
n«'ur  the  dram-shops  that  tmr  fervor  is  stirred 
by  the  dreadful  object-lesson  they  jifford  ;  and 
when  we  sing 

“  Onward,  Christian  soldiei's, 

Marchiiijj;  as  to  war,” 

their  dt'iiizens  should  be  near  enough  to  cateh 
at  h'ast  an  echo  of  the  ominous  souncl.  Uniting 
with  tlu'  church  me*‘tings  lu'ed  be  no  barrier 
against  carrying  out  our  own  programme,  only 
in  that  i  ase  it  will  not  be  done  as  a  Union,  but 
through  individual  members.  Tlu*  society  will 
do  well  to  appoint  different  ladies  to  sp»'ak 
briefly  or  to  pray  abo\it  the  various  topics 
given  by  the  Allianc*'. 

In  this  way  the  relation  of  temperance  to 
('Very  one  of  these  (and  that  relation  is  most 
practical)  will  be  l)rought  out.  For  instance, 
“  Prayer  for  rulers  and  all  in  avithority,”  what 
could  relate  more  directly  to  the  tenqx'r- 
ance  (pie.stion  than  this  topic  ?  “for  the  defeat 
of  malicious  plots  and  conspiracies,”  the  saloon 
system  of  politics  is  lu'ie  (h'fitu'd  to  a  nicety  ; 
“for  a  Christian  spirit  betwfs'n  employers  aiul 
employed,”  the  drink  habit  and  tlu*  lupior  traf¬ 
fic  have  (loiu*  mon*  than  anything  else  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  relations  of  these  classes;  “for  the 
ri'inoval  of  race  and  sectional  prejudices,”  the 
ti'inperance  reform  is  doing  this  in  th«'  South 
to-day,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  nation  ;  “for 
the  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  slaves,”  the  .Afri¬ 
can  .slave  trade  which  Living-stoiu'  called*  the 
open  sore  of  the  world,”  is  closely  ivlated  to 
tlu*  bartt'r  in  which  “  fire  water  ”  takes  the  place 
of  currency  while  a  slave  is  exchanged  for  rum. 
Tlu'ii  comes  the diivct  statc'iiu'nt  of  prayer  “for 
the  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  slaves,  opium,  and 
intoxicating  drinks,’’ followed  by  “and  all  other 
immoral  trades  and  practict's.”  which  clearly 
r(*lat('s  to  the  outlawing  of  offendei's  agaitist 
social  purity,  and  is  a  potent  ('cho  of  tlu*  great 
awak(‘ning  caus('d  by  the  Pall  Mall  (fazette  dis- 
closun's.  But  these  offences  an*  iillied  so  close¬ 
ly  with  the  drink  curs**,  that  the  two  should  be 
no  more  separat'd  in  prayer  than  they  can  lu* 
in  practical  ('ndeavors  for  their  overthrow. 
“For  a  favorable  reception  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sionaries  by  heathen  rulers  and  peoples”  ;  this 
pray('r  can  never  l)e  answered  so  long  a.s  Ma.s.sa- 
ehus('tts  freights  her  sliips  with  strong  drink, 
and  the  disgraceful  habits  of  the  .Anglo  Saxon 
in  the  Orient  have  made  the  lu'athen  phrase 
“Ht*  is  drunk,”  synonymous  with  “  He  has  b**- 
conu'  a  Chrisfian.”  “  For  the  coming  of  Christ 
and  His  Kingdom  ”  ;  here  is  the  climax  of  the 
t('mp('rance  reform. 

“  This  people  honoreth  Me  with  their  lips, 
but  their  heart  is  far  from  Me.”  Surely  unless 
the  Church  of  Christ  conn's  forward  to  over¬ 
throw  tlu*  liquor  oligarchy  which  to-day  ndc's 
in  tin*  domain  of  national  government,  its  pray- 
('is  for  the  coming  of  Christ’s  kingdom  will  be 
a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  Jehovah.  If  thought 
can  be  deept'nt'd  and  conscienc('  (luickened 
along  these  lin(*s  by  earnest  but  gently  spoken 
words  from  our  white  ribbon  wonu'n,tlu'ir  pres 
»*nce  in  the  church  union  nu'etings  of  tlu*  \Ve('k 
of  Prayer  will  greatly  reinforce  the  practical 
('IBciency  of  this  year’s  T('mp('rance  Day. 

2.  ^leetings  of  our  own  should  be  lu'ld  in  cit- 
i('s  and  large  towns  when  w('  have  n'ason  to  b('- 
lieve  that  they  will  do  much  to  incrt'as(*  the 
number  of  those  brought  under  the  influenct*  of 
these  spt'cial  servic('8,  and  the  evening  should 
be  devoted,  so  far  as  our  influence  extends,  to 
a  Gospel  tenqu'ranee  mr'eting  in  the  large,  true 
sense  of  that  word,  which  ineludt's  formation 
as  well  as  rt'formation  ;  Christ  in  the  State  as 
well  as  in  the  Church  ;  in  the  law  us  well  us  in 
the  life  of  our  people. 

3.  There  are  eight  general  topics  given  for 
this  day  in  the  aclmiruble  list  furnished  l)y  the 
Alliance,  and  it  is  suggested  that  when  we  do 
hold  an  all-day  meeting  these  b**  taken  up  by 
separate  leaders,  one  for  each  hour,  beginning 
at  9  A.  M.  This  wouhl  bring  the  sixth  topic, 
“.Abolition  of  the  Liquor  Traffic,”  at  3  P.  M., 
which  should  be  made  the  crowning  hour  of  the 
day.  Let  a  card  be  issued  (in  all  cases  where 
you  deem  it  best  to  hold  a  separate  meeting) 
giving  the  hours,  leaders,  and  topics  propc^ised, 
and  let  this  be  sent  through  the  postofflee  to 
those  not  in  the  habit  of  attending  our  services, 
and  especially  to  the  non-church-going  class. 
At  all  these  meetings  distribute  temperance  lit¬ 


erature  and  the  Convention  Number  of  The  Un¬ 
ion  Signal,  with  its  full  account  of  our  recent 
National  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  is  the  best 
material  we  can  use  just  now'. 

As  superintendent  of  the  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  department  “  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  social  purity,  coSperating  with  the 
White  Cross,”  let  me  most  earnestly  urge  es¬ 
pecial  prayer  for  the  “  abolition  of  all  immoral 
trades  and  practices,”  and  for  the  securing  of 
such  laws  as  shall  more  adequately  protect  the 
innocent  and  punish  their  brutal  pursuers. 

We  are  enteiing  upon  the  opening  year  of  the 
second  temperance  century.  Surely  our  faith 
predicts  that  it  shall  be  the  year  of  best  results 
for  God  and  home  and  native  land. 

Fr.vnces  E.  Will.viu>, 

Pres.  Nat.  W'onian’s  Cbristian  Temperauce  Uuloii. 

Branston,  Dec.  10, 1885. 


THE  OLD-FASHIONED  MAN  OF  GOD. 

Speech  of  the  Rev.  John  R.  Paxton,  D.D.,  at  the  New 
England  Dinner  in  this  city,  Dec.  22d,  1885. 

Mr.  President  .vnd  Gentlemen  of  the  New 
Enol.\nd  Society:  The  Puritan  is  dead— dead 
as  old  Grimes,  and  as  obsoleti*  as  his  steeple- 
crown  hat  ami  belted  tunic.  He  will  not  come 
to  life  again  in  this  generation.  The  next  reck¬ 
oning  day  for  this  world  will  be  set  by  the  Ni¬ 
hilist  and  Communard  —  not  by  the  Puritan, 
who  feared  God,  loved  liberty,  hated  ojtpres- 
sion,  and  put  his  foot  on  the  necks  of  prostrate 
kings  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  enfran¬ 
chising  conscience  and  making  an  end  of  star 
chambers.  Fashions  come  and  go,  never  long 
the  same,  in  religion  or  in  women’s  hats.  The 
old  Puritan  has  disappeared  for  a  tiim*.  The 
Cavalier,  the  good  fellow',  Maypoh'S,  Mikados, 
the  (ireok  naturt*  in  man,  the  Pompeiian  in¬ 
stinct,  .Adonis  and  Falstaff  and  poetry  are  on 
top  again.  .And  the  weaver  who  sang  Psalms 
and  conquered  at  Naseby  and  Marston  Moor — 
well,  he  is  under  now.  Time  has  done  what 
the  chivalry  of  Europe,  and  the  fangs  of  wild 
beasts,  and  the  tomahawks  of  savagt's,  and  the 
long  Winters  of  an  inhospitable  wilderness 
coidd  not  do — eliminated  tin*  Puritan,  and  ren- 
den'd  him  obsolete  at  last,  a  rare  relic,  an  cx- 
ct'ptlonal  survival,  not  a  presi'iit  fact  and  a  con¬ 
trolling  force. 

We  have  been  living  a  good  long  time  in  this 
century  on  his  transmitted  virtue,  but  it  is  al¬ 
most  exhausted.  Occasionally  one  ('an  lu'ar  a 
faint  echo  of  his  iron  creed  and  uncompromis¬ 
ing  convictions,  in  the  halls  of  Congn'ss  or  in 
an  out-of-the-way  pulpit ;  but  that  is  all— an 
(H'ho.  His  name  survives  in  innumerable  house¬ 
holds  in  New  England,  but  the  old  nature  is 
largt'ly  lost.  Then*  was  a  good  d(*al  of  Puritan 
fibre  ui  the  land  in  ’(51.  The  souls  it  fortified 
in  patriotLsm  and  valor  llew’  up  to  God  from 
Gettysburg  and  the  Wilderness,  h'aving  skele¬ 
tons  to  bleach  und(*rthe  sighing  tops  of  the  tall 
Virginia  pines. 

The  Puritan  has  pa.ssed.  Harvard  is  clamor¬ 
ing  for  optional  prayers,  and  compulsory  foot¬ 
ball  and  boating.  .  .  .  The  Puritan  has  passed. 
.A  Bishop  in  surjdice  is  dinlicating  his  statue 
w'ith  prayer  in  Central  Park,  and  his  grandsons 
are  voting  the  Democratic  ticket  and  march¬ 
ing  with  Tammany  Hall!  “The  whirligig  of 
time  brings  in  his  iv'venges.”  The  Puritan  is 
like  virtue,  which  everybody  praises,  but  which 
few  practice.  Wi*  admire  the  Puritan.  We 
have  a  good  time  once  a  y(*ar  over  his  glorhuis 
achieveim'iits  and  granib*  manliness ;  but  we 
do  not  live  his  life  or  emulate  his  deeds.  He  is 
dead  in  this  g(*neration.  Science,  art,  skepti¬ 
cism,  culture,  “sweetn(*88  and  light,”  have 
whacked  away  at  him  with  chisels,  saml-papt^r, 
wit,  satin*,  ruiicule,  abuse*,  till  his  original  line¬ 
aments  are  lost ;  till  his  givat -grandson  is  no 
more  like  his  anct'stor  than  tlu*  new’  Old  South 
Church  in  Boston  is  like  the  old  Old  South. 

Well,  the  av'erage*  man  is  made  by  the  air 
abroad  in  his  g(*neration.  Only  rare  gn*at  men 
carry,  like  i>lants,  their  atmospht're  along  with 
them  in  their  orbits.  Most  of  us  conform  to 
pn'vailing  tendencies.  Natural  and  original 
men  are  becoming  (*xtinct,  and  we  have  to  go 
with  Miss  Murfree  to  Teniu'sset*  mountains  to 
find  them,  to  Rocky  Mountain  gulcht's  to  see 
them  ;  and  a  g(*neration  of  dudes,  imitators, 
and  “It’s  English,  you  know,”  are  sup('rs(*ding 
them.  .  .  .  D(*cidedly  this  is  no  generation  for 
the  Puritan.  What  this  generation  admiri's,  he 
(h'spised  ;  what  it  covi'ts,  he  hated ;  what  it 
does,  he  fled  from.  But  I  give  him  no  more 
ciT'dit  than  his  dm*.  Tin*  age  he  lived  in  made 
his  ruling  passion.  Every  ag(*  has  its  own 
prophet — its  own  boinun.  It  once 

Wiis  that  peisonal  courage*  was  esteemed  most ; 
tin'll  nn*n  di(*d  in  the  performance  of  de(*ds  of 
valor.  It  once  was  civic  duty  ;  then  Horatius 
held  tin*  bridge*,  D**ctus  offered  himself  to  tin* 
Manes,  and  Brutus  stabb(*d  Ca*sar.  It  was 
onc(*  saintliness  of  lib* ;  tln*n  every  man  eh'sin'd 
to  be  an  ascc'tic,  a  ln*rmit,  a  Simon  Stylib's.  A 
saint  and  king  held  the  stirrup  for  a  Pope  to 
mount.  Now’  it  is— W(*ll.  what  ?  I  will  b*ll  you  : 
'i'o  have  lots  of  moin*y,  ph'iity  of  things — din- 
neis,  wiiK's,  picture's,  horse's,  ph*asure*s.  For  in 
this  g(*in*ration  the  possession  of  wealth  is  the* 
goal  of  the  pushing,  plotting,  struggling  multi¬ 
tude*  :  where'as  goeilint'ss,  couragi*,  <luty,  an* 
not  the*  roads  w’e  want  to  travel  numerously, 
and  few:  tln'n*  be  that  are*  found  tln*rein. 

But  the*  old-fashioin*d  man  of  God  was  and 
still  is  a  tre'inendous  force  in  the  world.  We* 
are  now  living  on  his  virtue*,  such  as  we*  have*. 
We  are  now  elirecting  our  .  chilelre*n  to  walk  in 
the*  paths  he*  cut  out  for  us,  themgh  we  waneh'r 
away  a  goeeel  deal  ourse'lve's.  Sirs,  strength  is 
ne.'e'essarj’ ;  refinement  is  o[)tional ;  righb'ous- 
n(*ss  anel  justice*  are  the  only  founelations,  while 
culture*  anel  art  are  only  stucce),  flligre*e*,anel  or- 
namenbitioii.  To  hav’e  a  stiieph*  knee*  and  an 
articulate-el  spine*  make's  good  company  and  a 
good  time*,  but  men  of  unjointeel  spines  and 
leassionab*  convictions  carry  all  before*  them. 
In  the*  nice  of  life  Isaac  beats  Ishmae'l,  Jacob 
be*ats  Esau.  “A  short  distance  the*  se'iise:  is 
omnipot(*nt,”  said  a  Yanke*e*  sage  [Emerson  |  ; 
but  for  all  that  the  spiritual  epialitie's  rule*  the 
world,  anel  the  e»ld  Puritans,  who  fe*are*el  God 
and  leaid  attention  to  eeonduct,  have  never  be*(*n 
whippe*el.  If  the  sycophants,  supple-spineel 
pe*oj>le,Goel-()n-the-strong(*8t-Hiele  men,  we're*  toe» 
many  b>r  him  in  England,  he  sailed  to  I’ly- 
mouth  Rock,  waib'd  one  hunelre*d  and  fifty 
ye'ars,  anel  toeek  his  rev(*nge  at  Bunker  Hill  anel 
Yorkb  >wn. 

Matthew’  .Arnold  fancies  Shake's pe*a re*  (»n 
board  the  Mayfleewer,  and  insinuab's  he  woulel 
have*  found  the*  I^lgrims  very  dull.  P(*rhap.s. 
We*  who  live  nowr  would  doubtleess  find  the*  Pu¬ 
ritan  tire*some  company.  A  verj’ good  man  is 
se'ldom  intere'sting.  He  is  all  one*  color.  Th(*re* 
is  ne>  contrast — no  black  and  white*.  He*  is  teio 
uniform  and  orderly  —  too  monotonous.  It 
needs  a  spice  of  wicke'dne'ss  to  make  a  imiH 
“intere'sting.”  Four  out  of  five  girls  would 
declare  the*  Prodigal  “awfully  nice”  to  one 
w’ho  would  see*  any  fascination  in  the*  e'lder  liro- 
ther,  who  kept  a  roof  ove'i*  the  old  folks  anel 
n('ve*r  aske'd  a  kid  to  make  merry  on.  But  the'ii 
(*v(*ry  one*  knows  that  the'se*  magnifice*nt  lovers 
make  the  i>oorest  husbands.  But  h't  us  con- 
e't'de*  that  Mile's  Standish  diel  not  know  how  to 
court  as  women  love  to  be*  courted.  L(*t  us 
grant  that  the  Puritans  did  not  know’  howto 
make  the  best  of  this  world,  and  that  the*y 
would  weary  and  irritate*  the  enervated  taste 
which  reve'ls  in  the'  music  of  “  the*  (ju(*e*n  of 
Hhe'ba,”  and  shuns  a  pray(*r-me(*ting,  unle*s8, 
as  Ingersoll  said,  one*  loves  solitude  anel  like'S 
to  be*  alone. 

Well,  he  was  not  pleasant  to  live  with,  this 
old  Puribin,  from  our  point  of  view.  Our  bisb*s 
do  not  run  in  his  direction.  We  go  with  the 
Cavaliers  in  bisb*,  but  our  j>rincipl(*s  are  still 
with  the  Roundhead  and  ohl-fashioned  men  of 
God.  We  like  pleasure,  but  we  re*verence  vir¬ 
tue*.  We  are  fond  of  a  good  fellow’,  but  we  ael- 
niire  and  (*steem  only  the  strong  man — the  he¬ 
roic  soul — the  sen’a'nt  of  duty  and  God.  And 
we  cannot  get  on  long  in  this  w’orld  without 
him.  Without  an  occasional  uprising  of  the 
Puritan  to  set  things  right,  society  would  not 
hold  together,  but  woulel  rot  in  incurable  sel- 
fl8hne*88  and  sensuality  and  fall  to  pieces. 

And  since  we  can  live  without  pleasure  or 
beauty,  but  must  perish  without  righteousness 
and  truth,  then  the  palm  of  superiority  must  be 
given  to  Abraham,  Moses,  Bexirates,  Paul,  Mil- 
ton,  and  not  to  Alexander,  Epicurus,  Cajsar  or 
Napoleon.  For  men  of  the  spirit,  who  hearken 
for  the  voice  of  duty,  keep  the  body  under, 
sieie  with  conscience  against  convenience,  pre¬ 
fer  death  with  truth  to  life  with  lies.  These 
men  have  created  all  the  decency  and  order 


there  is  in  the  world,  and  they  alone  can  pre¬ 
serve  them.  Gentlemen,  this  world  with  all  its 
heroism  and  splendor  and  sublimation  of  dar¬ 
ing  and  deed,  achievement  and  character,  has 
never  surpassed  the  genuine  old  Puritan.  At  a 
feast  on  pleasure  bent,  w’e  do  not  care  to  have 
his  company.  When  we  exalt  expediency  over 
conviction  and  “  kotoo  ”  to  a  king  to  keep  a  liv¬ 
ing  ;  or  “  crook  the  hinges  of  our  knees  that 
thrift  may  follow  faw’ning,”  then  again  w’e  have 
no  use  for  the  Puritan.  When  the  rights  of 
man,  the  charter  of  liberty,  the  free  conscience 
are  attacked  and  threatened  w’ith  overthrow, 
and  all  men  of  honor  and  pride  and  liberty-lov¬ 
ing  souls  are  hurrying  with  muskets  to  Lexing¬ 
ton,  then  if  we  keep  epiii't,  with  Falstaff  discre¬ 
tion  is  the  better  part  of  valor  ;  then  if  we  re*ad 
and  declare  any  man  to  be  a  fool  w’ho  dies  for 
any  crown,  then  we  had  bt'tier  move  away  from 
Mas.sachusetts,  for  we  and  the  Puritans  will 
not  get  on  together.  [Applause.]  But  if  a 
State  is  to  be  fuunde'd,  a  society  organized,  a 
battle  fought  against  Xer.xes  or  the  devil,  then 
we  want  a  Puribin,  a  man  of  “  blood  and  iron,” 
who  has  abaiidone'd  tin*  fie*sh,  whose  soul  has 
no  room  in  it  e'xcept  for  the  ide'a  of  God  and 
conscience,  who  is  strong  in  duty,  who  en¬ 
thrones  worship  on  the  elomi'stic  he'arth,  truth 
before  the  tribunals,  honesty  in  the  counting- 
house,  labor  in  the  workshop,  and  puts  con¬ 
science  and  truth  into  everything  he  doe  s.  He 
sniggled  his  Psalms,  but  he  nt'ver  counted  the 
odds  against  him  in  any  battle*.  He  wrestled 
all  night  in  prayer  to  wring  from  God  assurance 
that  ins  name  was  down  in  the  roll  of  tlieele*ct ; 
but  next  morning  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Italy 
commanding  a  Pope  “  to  let  my  i)iTthre*n  in 
Christ  alone,”  or  the*  Ironside's  would  scale  the 
walls  of  San  .Ange'lo  anel  sack  the  A’atican. 

Like  the  body  of  Hercult's,  the*  Puritan  was 
one  gigantic,  colossal  man — fire,  force,  feeding, 
conviction  ;  and  conviction  and  fore'e*  eoniiue*r 
and  dominate.  Not  culture*,  not  doubt — not 
reason,  even — the  tree  of  knowledge*  is  not  the* 
tret  of  life.  An  age  of  culture  can  never  be  an 
age  of  martyrdom.  Pe'ssimism  will  neve*r  k'lid 
a  forlorn  hoix*.  Agnostie'isni  will  never  build  a 
Pantheon.  And  seie'iiee,  by  putting  out  the  old 
sbirs,  by  silene'ing  the*  authoritative  voice  of 
command,  by  advoeating  a  gosix'l  of  dirt  and 
jerotoplasm,  jelly  fish,  monkey  and  man,  has 
rendered  it  impossible,  and  the  Pilgrim  Father 
a  venerable  name,  a  glorious  memory,  but  no 
longer  a  prese'iit  fact  or  force.  AVhen  shall  we* 
se'c  his  like  again? — that  “ Corporal  ValU*y-of- 
Dry-Boni's”  haranguing  a  re'giment,  t'xhorting 
his  colonel  to  gre'uter  ze*al,  and  re*proving  his 
major  for  lukewarmne'ss  ;  we'cping  and  wailing 
like  a  lost  soul  over  his  sin  ;  then  rising  up  to 
pick  his  flint,  dry  his  powder,  rush  upon  the 
ene*my  with  irre'sistible  volume — at  last  to  put 
his  foot  on  a  king’s  ne*ck. 

Gentle  *111011,  oui*  taste's  go  with  the  Cavalier, 
but  our  principle's  will  liold  to  the  Puritans. 
The  world  is  still  in  di'cp  dt'bt  to  Plymouth 
Rock.  Chivalry  refined  manners  ;  Puritanism 
create'd  manliiu*8s  and  fortifie'd  the  soul  in  vir¬ 
tue.  Chivalry  fi'iired  dishonor ;  Puritanism 
feari'd  only  to  do  evil,  (’hivalry  advane*(*d  life  ; 
Puritanism  quieke*n(*d  life,  re*newing  eeonscienee*, 
truth,  duty,  and  God.  Chivaliy  died  for  a  lady’s 
glove',  a  .stolen  Idss,  a  night  intrigue  ;  Puritan¬ 
ism  died  for  human  rights,  justice*, free'dom, and 
truth.  Well,  k*t  us  bk'ss  Goel  that  so  mui*h 
stem,  uiibe'iiding  righteoiisne'ss  as  he*  e'xhibite'd 
has  been  lived  out  in  our  land  for  our  encour¬ 
agement  in  wt'll-doing.  [Aieplaiise.]  He*  was 
not  “nice.”  He  iRve*r  suspended  disi*ipline 
even  long  enough  to  laugh  at  the  pranks  of  a 
monkey  or  to  sti'ul  a  kiss  from  his  sweetheart 
be'fore*  marriage*.  He*  was  an  angular,  grim, 
unjoyous  man  ;  jicrsecution  pursuexl  him,  e*v(*n 
in  Zion.  He  nt'ver  ope-ne'd  the*  shutter  on  his 
soul.  He*  had  no  Summer  in  his  iM'ligious  ye*ar. 
His  mind  had  no  southern  slope*  to  it;  his  na¬ 
tures  no  Gre'ck  e*l(*nu*nt  to  it.  He  live'd  for  duty 
and  abaiidoiie'd  the  fk*sh  ;  he*  was  as  strong  as 
a  Roman  hero,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  genius  of 
our  institutions  and  the*  gre'atni'ss  and  glory  of 
the  Republic.  [Loud  aieplause.j 


at 

THE  CLOSING  YEAR. 

Like*  H  spirit  filorilieel. 

The  angel  of  the  yi'iir  elepaits,  lays  down 
His  roh(!s  once  gre'on  in  Sjerlng, 

Or  bright  with  Suninier's  idue. 

And  having  done  his  mission  on  the  e*arth, 
Fiiling  ton  thousand  vales  with  golden  corn, 
Orchards  with  rosy  fruit, 

Ami  scattering  flowers  around. 

He  llnge'rs  feu*  a  moine'iit  in  the  weest. 

While  the  de'clining  sun  sheds  over  all 
X  ph'asant  farewell  smile, 

Ami  so  re'tnrns  to  (Joel. 

— From  tlx*  eicrmein. 

THE  NEW  YEAR. 

My  dear  children,  don’t  you  think  it  would 
be  a  good  plan,  and  hell)  you  in  many  ways,  if 
you  would  keep  a  diary  during  the  coming 
year  ?  Many  of  you  have  received  pretty  cal¬ 
endars  for  188(5,  as  holiday  gifts. 

In  many  of  them  there  are  blank  places  un¬ 
der  the  date  of  the  day  of  the  month,  in  which 
you  can  put  down  the  important  matters  of 
that  particular  day.  The  pages  arc  pure  and 
spotless  now,  and  ought  to  have*  only  gfioel  and 
true  incidents  w’ritten  on  them  —  sweet  and 
pleasant  reminder.sof  your  victories  over  your¬ 
selves,  and  of  your  constant  efforts  to  make 
those  happy  with  whom  you  come  in  contact. 
To  make  these  pages  satisfactory  to  your- 
selve.s  and  your  friends,  you  will  have  to  be 
very  watchful,  thoughtful,  and  prayerful.  You 
would  not  like  to  take  up  the  book  and  read 
in  aft(*r  years:  “I  was  very  disrespectful  to 
mother  to-day,  and  eiuite  thoughtless  of  her 
wishes,”  or,  “  I  was  impatient  and  unkind  to 
little  Fred,  and  grieved  his  baby  heart,”  or, 
“When  poor  papa  came  home  so  tired  with 
his  long,  hard  day’s  work  at  the  office,  I  fret¬ 
ted  and  e*ried  because  I  (*ould  not  have  a  new 
suit  like  Helen  Brown’s.” 

No— the  dates  over  such  entries  would  al¬ 
ways  be  in  your  minds,  and  they  would  be  re¬ 
membered  with  sorrow  in  the  coming  years. 
I  knew  a  little  girl  who  kept  a  diary,  and  when 
things  went  all  wrong  with  her,  she  made  a 
black  mark  across  the  lilank  space,  and  wrote 
under  it  “.A  black  day.”  She  disliked  to  .see 
her  pretty  book  disfigured  in  such  a  manner, 
and  so  she  was  very  careful  to  have  as  many 
white  (lays  in  the  year  as  possible.  A  page 
from  a  child’s  diary  which  I  chanced  to  see 
many  years  ago,  recorded  these  words :  “  Dear 
mother  is  very  ill.  These  are  days  of  sadness, 
hut  I  am  truKtiny  there  irill  he  ttetter  onen  .soo/e.” 

The  child  was  trusting  her  heavenly  Father, 
and  that  is  what  we  all  need  to  do  this  condng 
year.  Trust  Him  through  sunshine,  and  trust 
Him  through  storm.  Look  up  to  Him  in  the 
bright  hours  and  in  the  dark  ones. 

Mrs.  Prentiss  wrote  a  very  sweet  poem,  not 
long  before  her  death,  which  will  help  us  all, 
I  know. 

“  With  mingle*)!  hope*  anel  trust  anel  fear, 

I  bid  the*),*  we'lcome,  untried  ye*iir : 

The*  paths  before  me  pau.se*  to  view ; 

Which  shall  I  shun  and  which  pursue  ? 

I  re*a)l  my  faith  with  serious  eye ; 

I  see  dear  hopes  and  treasures  lly. 

Behold  thee  on  thy  opening  wing. 

Now  grief,  now  joy,  now  sorrow  bring. 

God  grant  me  grace  my  course  to  run. 

With  one  blest  prayer.  His  will  be  done.” 

_  S.  T.  P. 

Little  Alice,  not  three  years  old,  came  running 
into  the  room  where  her  mother  was  sewing, 
and  throwing  her  little  head  into  her  mother’s 
lap,  said  “  Mamma,  I  don’t  want  God  every- 
w’here,  I  don’t  want  God  every-where.”  Her 
mamma  suspected  that  she  had  been  in  some 
mischief ;  so  she  went  into  the  other  room,  and 
found  the  little  girl  had  been  doing  wrong,  had 
been  disobedient.  Is  it  not  true  that  disobedi¬ 
ent  children,  whether  large  or  small  ones,  do 
not  like  to  have  God  every-where  ?  Dear  chil¬ 
dren,  may  we  all  ever  remember  that  “  Thou 
God  seest  me.”— Christian  at  Work. 


THE  YEAR  OF  BLESSING. 

BY  MARIANNE  FARNINGHAM. 

“  Thou  crownest  the  year  of  Thy  goodness.” — Ps.  Ixv.  11. 

This  is  Thj’  year  of  blessing  and  of  go(xl. 

Father  who  art  in  heaven  and  on  the  earth  ; 

We  thank  Thee  in  our  songs  of  gratitude 
For  all  we  have  of  beauty,  joy,  and  mirth. 

We  have  had  other  disappointing  years, 

Of  shaded  suns  and  fields  that  were  half  bare ; 

But  now  there  is  no  space  for  sighs  and  tears. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  harvest  everywhere*. 

The  soft  Spring  rains  fell  in  caressing  showers, 
The  early  Summer  with  its  love-warmth  came. 

And  ever}’  spot  was  beautiful  with  flowers, 

.And  all  the  singers  glorlfle^d  Thy  name. 

'Phy  whispered  bidding  reached  the  roots  below. 
And  withered  hands  were  stretched  at  Thy  com¬ 
mand. 

Thy  smile  encouraged  everything  to  grow. 

Till  generous  plenty  covered  all  the  land. 

.And  now  the  corn  upon  a  thousand  hills. 

The  laden  fruit-trees  in  the  orchard  gree'ii. 

And  all  things  wateroil  by  the  streams  and  rills. 
Are  glad  that  they  our  Father’s  hand  have  seen. 

How  shall  we  praise  Thee  for  Thy  bounteousness. 
Giver  of  all  our  good,  for  Thy  groat  love  ? 

Thy  hand  is  open  e'yery  day  to  bless. 

And  Thy  love-tokens  reach  us  from  above. 

We  bring  to  Thee  the  harvest  of  our  praise, 

Poor  songs,  and  yet  (he  ix'st  that  we  can  make, 

-And  loving  services  of  happy  days : 

Father,  accept  them  all  for  Tliy  love’s  sake. 

—Christian  World. 


THE  ROBIN  IN  AN  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 

It  was  the  night  before  Christmas,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  snow  was  falling.  They  did  not 
mind  it  in  hapjiy  homes,  where  lamps  were 
lighted  and  fires  burned  cheerily,  and  tables 
were  spread  for  tea.  But  a  little  robin,  cold 
and  hungry,  hopiied  about  w’earily,  seeking 
food  and  shelter.  Our  robins  fly  away  South 
before  snow  comes,  but  this  was  across  the 
sea  where  the  robin  stays  all  the  year.  The 
little  bird  lighted  on  window-sills  and  tapped 
with  his  beak,  but  was  seldom  heard.  Once 
two  little  girls  looked  out  of  the  window’  and 
saw’  him,  but  it  was  so  very  cold  that  they 
(luickly  ran  to  the  warm  fire,  and  birdie  tlew’ 
away. 

After  awhile  an  old  man  came  along  in  the 
path  that  led  up  to  the  village  church.  Robin 
hojiped  behind  him,  and  when  he  opened  the 
door,  birdie  was  close  by  and  w’ent  in  without 
being  noticed.  O  liow  warm  and  comfortable 
the  church  was!  The  Sunday-school  children 
had  been  there  with  their  teachers,  trimming 
the  church  with  holly  and  mistletoe,  and  sing¬ 
ing  Christmas  carols.  The  fire  was  to  be  kept 
all  night,  that  the  church  might  be  warm  for 
Christmas  service.  The  old  man  jnit  on  fresh 
coal  and  went  home.  Birdie  hojiped  about  in 
the  firelight,  picking  up  some  crumbs  he  found 
on  the  floor.  Some  cakes  had  been  given  to 
the  children.  How  welcome  this  little  supper 
was  to  the  hungry  robin,  you  can  guess.  Then 
he  perched  on  the  railings  of  the  stairs,  and 
tucked  his  head  under  his  wing— a  very  sleepy 
and  happy  bird.  In  the  morning  his  bright 
eyes  espied  first  thing  the  scarlet  holly  l)er- 
ries.  This  was  indeed  a  royal  feast  in  robin’s 
eyes,  enough  to  last  for  many  weeks  of  win¬ 
try  weather. 

The  hours  flew  on,  and  the  happy  children 
came  and  sang  their  Christmas  carols.  Just 
as  the  first  verse  was  finished,  a  clear,  rich, 
joyous  song  burst  from  birdie’s  little  throat, 
high  above,  among  the  green  branches.  No 
one  had  seen  him,  and  what  a  sweet  surjirise! 
The  minister  raised  his  hand  to  keep  silence 
while  birdie  sang,  and  then  opening  the  Bible, 
ri'ad  in  reverent  tones  “Yea,  the  sparrow  hath 
found  a  house,  and  the  swallow  a  nest  for  her¬ 
self  where  she  may  lay  her  young:  Thine 
altars,  O  Lord  of  hosts !  ” 

“This  time,”  .said  the  minister,  “our  fa¬ 
vorite  bird,  our  little  Robin  Redbreast,  has 
found  a  lodging  and  breakfast  in  the  church 
where  we  come  to  pray  for  our  daily  bread. 
Snow  is  all  around,  covering  the  ground  and 
bushes;  he  was  cold  and  hungry,  and  might 
have  perished  in  the  storm,  but  the  good  All- 
Father,  in  His  idtylng  love  and  tenderness, 
guided  the  tiny  wings  hither.” 

JOHNNY’S  DREAM. 

A  Christmas  Story. 

BY  F.  F.  E. 

It  was  the  custom  in  Johnny’s  home  to  read 
the  Bible  in  course  at  family  worship,  and  on 
the  morning  before  Christmas  they  had  read 
the  story  of  the  three  lepers  who  lay  outside 
the  gate  of  Samaria  at  the  time  that  it  was  be- 
.siegexl  by  the  Syrians;  how  when  everybody 
was  famishing  within  the  city,  and  w’hen  the 
three  lepers  outside  the  gates  were  still  more 
destitute,  they  resolved  at  last  to  go  to  the 
camp  of  the  Syrians  and  beg  for  bread.  When 
they  came  to  the  idace  at  the  twilight  (so  the 
narrative  runs),  they  found  to  their  amaze¬ 
ment  that  the  Syrians  had  become  panic- 
stricken,  and  had  fled  from  the  camp,  leaving 
all  their  provisions  and  their  rich  treasures 
behind  them.  Johnny  tried  to  imagine  how 
eagerly  these  three  wretched  men  must  have 
appeased  their  hunger,  but  ho  was  most  deei)- 
ly  concerned  in  what  they  did  next.  He  won¬ 
dered  that  they  did  not  at  once  set  out  for  the 
city  with  the  good  news,  although  it  was  now 
dark.  Ho  felt  Indignant  that  they  should  for¬ 
get  the  thousands  who  were  perishing  from 
hunger,  and  only  think  of  hiding  each  a  large 
eiuantlty  of  food  and  other  treasures.  But  he 
was  relieved  when,  according  to  the  story,  one 
loiier’s  conscience  got  the  better  of  him,  and 
he  denounced  his  own  selflshne.ss  and  that  of 
the  others.  “  We  do  not  well,”  he  said.  “  This 
is  a  day  of  good  tidings,  and  we  hold  our  peace 
If  we  tarry  until  the  morning,  some  evil  will 
come  ui)on  us.”  So,  dark  as  it  was,  they  start¬ 
ed  for  the  city— very  much  to  Johnny’s  relief. 
It  was  only  necessary  to  inform  the  gate-keep¬ 
er,  when  the  news  spread  “like  wildfire” 
among  the  famished  people,  and  thousands 
poured  forth  to  gain  asupiily. 

.Johnny  thought  this  was  a  most  interesting 
story,  an(l  in  spite  of  all  his  preparations  for 
Christmas  he  could  not  epiite  drive  it  out  of 
his  mind.  When  evening  came  all  was  excite¬ 
ment  in  his  happy  home.  There  were  sly  whis¬ 
perings  here  and  there,  and  mysterious  pack¬ 
ages  that  were  handed  in  at  the  door  were 
smuggled  away  in  great  secrecy,  and  many 
knowing  glances  were  turned  toward  Johnny, 
as  if  he  were  some  way  connected  with  all  that 
was  going  on  ;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  he  was  not 
without  a  good  many  suspicions,  as  well  as 
some  curiosity,  and  no  end  of  hopes.  Seeking 
at  last  his  bed,  he  w’as  for  a  long  time  too 
much  excited  to  sleep.  And  when  he  did  be¬ 
come  a  little  drowsy  his  thoughts  were  strange¬ 
ly  mixed.  At  last  they  became  mere  shadowy 
dreams.  Now’  he  imagined  that  he  saw  Santa 
Claus  with  his  reindeer.  The  next  instant  he 
thought  he  was  in  a  toy-shop,  but  while  he 
looked  about  him,  the  heaped-up  stores  of 
Christmas  gifts  seemed  gradually  transformed 
into  the  camp-stores  of  the  Syrians,  and  Santa 
Claus  was  no  longer  the  same  bearded  and  jol¬ 
ly  old  fellow,  but  a  poor  skeleton  of  a  leper, 
and  he  kept  hearing  the  words  “  We  do  not 
welll”  “This  is  a  day  of  good  tidings,  and 
we  hold  our  peace!  ” 

Johnny  fell  into  a  more  quiet  sleep  at  last, 
but  ere  long  he  seemed  again  to  hear  the 
words  “  We  do  not  well.”  And  he  felt  so  dis¬ 
turbed  that  he  awoke,  for  it  seemed  to  him 
that  these  words,  thus  repeated,  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  himself,  as  well  as  the  poor 
lepers.  And  he  wondered  if  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  good  things,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  com¬ 


fortable  bed,  and  his  happy  home,  he  owed 
any  duty  to  anybody  else,  who  was  not  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  he.  And  then  he  thought  of  some 
very  poor  children  of  his  acquaintance,  and  he 
resolved  that  he  would  see  in  the  morning 
what  he  could  do  to  give  thein  a  happy  Christ¬ 
mas  also,  and  so  he  fell  ’asleep.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  he  began  to  dream 
again,  and  to  hear  the  same  words  “W’e  do 
not  well!  ”  Again  he  awoke,  still  more  deep¬ 
ly  impressed  with  his  strange  dream.  And 
now  he  was  very  wide  awake,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  everything  that  he  had  ever  learned  or 
thought  of,  came  drifting  through  his  mind. 
He  thought  of  the  great  blessing  that  the 
Christmas  brings  with  it  to  all  children  who 
have  Christian  homes ;  what  a  great  day  it  is  in 
this  country,  and  in  England,  and  in  Germany, 
and  in  all  other  Christian  countries  ?  “  It  is  a 
day  of  good  things,  indeed !  ”  he  exclaimed 
aloud.  And  then  the  sad  thought  came  over 
him,  that  there  were  millions  on  millions,  with 
young,  loving  hearts  like  his  own,  who  had 
never  heard  of  Christmas,  or  of  any  such  be¬ 
ing  as  Jesus  Christ,  and  whoso  homes  on  that 
next  bright  and  joyous  morning  would  be  just 
as  gloomy  and  cheerless  as  ever.  And  then  he 
remembered  that  this  was  not  all— that  they 
were  not  only  destitute  of  the  happy  Christmas 
festival,  and  all  the  joy  it  brings,  but  that  they 
were  without  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the 
hope  of  heaven,  and  all  the  untold  blessings 
of  eternal  life.  This  thought  seemed  almost 
too  much  for  poor  Johnny,  and  the  tears  came 
to  his  eyes.  HU  mind  seemed  wonderfully 
clear  as  he  lay  there  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  and  considered  the  ignorance  and  the 
wretchedness  of  the  millions  of  heathen  chil¬ 
dren.  He  felt  condemned  in  having  so  much 
himself,  while  they  had  nothing  at  all.  For 
the  moment  it  hardly  seemed  to  him  that  he 
could  enjoy  the  Christmas;  but  finally  he  re¬ 
solved  that,  like  the  lepers,  he  would  make  his 
own  (i(H)d  fortune  all  tjte  better  by  sharing  it  with 
others.  He  would  not  only  give  something  for 
the  comfort  of  those  poor  children  that  he  had 
thought  of,  but  he  would  also  do  what  he  could 
to  make  the  joyous  Christmas,  with  its  bless¬ 
ings  for  this  life  and  the  life  to  come,  known 
to  all  the  world. 

This  new  purpose  seemed  to  make  him  hap¬ 
pier  than  he  had  ever  been  before ;  so  happy 
that  the  tears  that  now  came  to  his  eyes  were 
those  of  joy,  and  he  fell  into  a  sweet  sleep  from 
which  he  did  not  awake  until  he  was  aroused 
by  the  shouts  and  exclamations  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  as  they  unfolded  each  new  package 
and  declared  one  and  all  that  it  was  “Just 
lovely !  ”  Johnny  soon  joined  them,  and  they 
all  noticed  that  he  was  very  happy,  but  that 
somehow  his  joy  was  a  little  (piiet.  Not  even 
his  parents  could  quite  understand  him,  until, 
when  the  family  came  together  for  morning 
prayers,  Johnny  asked  permission  to  tell  his 
dream.  It  was  done  with  such  childlike  sim¬ 
plicity  and  such  earnestness  that  all  hearts 
were  touched,  and  among  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren  no  dry  eyes  w’ere  to  be  seen.  “Johnny 
is  right,”  said  the  father;  “we  do  not  well. 
This  (.<  a  day  of  good  tidings.  That  is  the  very 
meaning  of  Christmas.  \Ve  will  all  share  his 
new  resolve.  We  will  all  learn  to  make  our 
Christmas  happier  by  remembering  the  wants 
and  woes  of  others.  We  will  learn  to  love  our 
neighbor  as  our  Saviour  has  taught  us ;  and 
we  will  also  remember  His  last  command,  to 
publish  the  glad  tidings  to  all  the  world.”  As 
the  family  knelt  in  prayer,  the  petitions  offer¬ 
ed  for  Missions  were  more  earnest  than  any 
that  had  ever  been  heard  in  that  household 
before,  and  among  the  gifts  of  the  day  was  a 
generous  Christmas  offering,  in  which  the  fa¬ 
ther  and  the  mother  and  all  the  children  had 
a  part.  Before  the  next  Habbath  Johnny’s 
dream  had  been  related  to  the  minister,  and 
the  Sabbath-school  superintendent  and  some 
of  the  teachers  had  heard  of  it,  and  in  fact  it 
had  got  about  among  some  of  the  scholars.  It 
need  scarcely  be  added  that  on  the  next  Sab¬ 
bath,  although  Christmas  had  passed,  a  hearty 
and  unanimous  vote  was  given  l)y  the  Sabbath- 
school  to  make  a  Christmas  offering  for  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen. 

HELPS  BY  THE  WAT. 

“  Like  a-bliiid  spinner  in  the  sun, 

I  tread  my  days  ; 

I  know  that  all  the  threads  will  run 
Api)oint)*d  ways.” 

The  feet  that  took  their  first  stei)  upon  a  mo¬ 
ther’s  knee,  can  never  stray  beyond  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  her  daily  prayer. 

“  It  is  the  first  step  that  costs.”— French 
proverb. 

Frowns  blight  ^ung  children  as  frosty 
nights  blight  young  plants. 

We  are  hanging  up  pictures  every  day  about 
the  chamber  walls  of  our  hearts,  that  we  shall 
have  to  look  at  when  we  sit  in  the  shadows. 

Do  to-day  thy  nearest  duty. 

In  times  of  affliction  we  commonly  meet  with 
the  sweetest  experiences  of  the  love  of  God. 

Tlie  man  who  has  an  empty  cup,  may  pray, 
and  should  pray,  that  it  may  be  filled ;  but  he 
who  has  a  full  cup,  ought  to  pray  that  he  may 
hold  it  firmly. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  a  father  hearing  the 
voice  of  his  child  behind  him  as  he  was  pick¬ 
ing  his  way  carefully  along  the  mountain-side : 
“Take  a  safer  path,  papa;  I’m  coming  after 
you.”  Ah!  if  older  Christians,  while  passing 
along  the  rugged  hill  of  life,  would  only  re¬ 
member  that  young  Christians  and  children 
are  coming  on  after  them,  how  much  more  cir¬ 
cumspect  would  they  be  concerning  the  path 
taken.  _ 

SMILES  WHEN  SHE  SPEAKS. 

The  {)ower  of  unconscious  influence  was  illus¬ 
trated  recently  by  a  little  incident  that  occurred 
in  Eastern  Massachusetts. 

A  lady  called  at  the  house  of  a  neighbor  on  an 
errand  ;  but  as  the  family  were  away,  she  ask¬ 
ed  the  hired  man  to  te*ll  his  employer  that  she 
would  call  again.  B(*ing  in  a  iiurry,  and  not 
thinking  but  that  the  man  knew  who  she  was, 
she  did  not  leave  her  name.  The  lady  of  the 
liouse  niturned  before  the  rest  of  the  family, 
and  the  man  told  her  that  a  lady  had  been  there 
who  said  she’d  call  again. 

‘  Who  was  it  ?  ’  inquired  Mrs.  H - . 

‘  (),  I  don’t  know  h(*r  name,’  replied  the  man. 

‘  But  you  should  have  asked  her,’  said  Mrs. 

H - ,  ‘  so  we  should  know  who  had  been  here. 

Can’t  you  tell  me  anything  by  which  I  can  tell 
who  came  ?  Where  does  she  live  ?  ’ 

‘  I  don’t  know,’  said  the  man,  ‘  but  she’s  the 
one  that  always  smiles  when  she  speaks.’ 

The  pleasant  look  and  the  courteous  manner 
in  which  this  lady  had  spoken  to  the  servant 
had  been  noticeil  and  remembered,  leaving  a 
sunbeam  in  that  man’s  heart. 

Let  us  each  remember  that  religion  is  re¬ 
commended  by  the  way  in  which  we  treat  even 
the  servants.  The  command  ‘  Be  courteous,’ 
reaches  to  all  with  whom  wo  have  to  uo. — The 
Congrugationalist. 


“  They  who  fail  to  teach  some  Catechism  con¬ 
taining  definite  statements  of  Scripture  truth 
to  the  children  under  their  care,  neglect  one  of 
the  grandest  instruments  of  a  religious  culture.” 
— Henry  J.  "Vandyke,  D.D. 


The  highest  success  attained  with  any  other 
motive  than  that  of  pleasing  God,  still  remains 
outside  of  His  acceptance. — Spurgeon. 
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iFgnner^g  Separtment 

BAISnrO  A  TON  OF  POULTRY. 

Many  readers  in  the  rural  districts,  frequently 
talk  about  raising  a  ton  of  beef,  a  ton  of  jwrk, 
or  mutton,  for  market;  but  why  not  raise  a 
ton  of  poultry?  as  a  ton  of  the  latter  can  be 
produced  in  less  time,  and  at  a  smaller  expense 
of  labor  and  feed,  than  a  ton  of  beef,  pork  or 
mutton.  A  ton  of  live  chickens,  when  only  a 
few  months  old,  will  bring  more  net  cash,  in 
market,  than  a  ton  of  either  of  the  other  com¬ 
modities  alluded  to.  More  than  this,  one  or 
two  hundred  dollars  worth  of  poultry  can  be 
produced,  at  less  labor  and  expense,  than  one  or 
two  hundred  dollars  worth  of  butter,  or  cheese. 

Very  few  people,  comparatively,  have  ever 
thought  that  they  could  make  two  hundred 
dollars,  and  get  their  money  in  less  time,  by 
feeding  poultry,  than  in  any  other  kind  of  farm 
management.  Ordinarily,  it  will  require  three 
or  four  years  feeding  of  neat  cattle,  to  fatten 
them  up  to  the  time  when  the  animals  will 
yield  the  largest  profit.  If  a  man  understands 
rearing  and  fattening  hogs,  he  may  produce  a 
ton  or  two  of  profitable  pork  in  six  to  eight 
months.  Yet  the  live  weight  of  hogs  will  not 
be  half  as  high,  in  price,  as  live  poultry.  For 
the  sake  of  approximating  some  reliable  data, 
let  us  assume  that  live  poultry  may  be  sold 
for  ten  cents  per  pound.  At  that  rate,  a  ton 
will  be  worth  two  hundred  dollars.  Then  we 
will  say  that  the  feed  and  labor  of  a  cheap 
hand,  will  be  worth  one  hundred  dollars, 
which  will  leave  one  hundred  dollars  profit. 

The  foregoing  estimate  is  based  on  the  cost 
of  chicken-feed  and  price  of  cheap  labor,  and 
the  market  price  of  live  fowls,  round  about  New 
York  city.  The  suggestions  are  penned  simply 
to  induce  many  readers  who  can  raise  a  ton  or 
two  of  poultry  without  interfering  with  their 
present  employments,  to  make  preparations 
for  the  coming  season,  to  produce  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  nice  chickens  for  market,  early  in  the 
season.  I  have  frequently  noticed  scores  and 
hundreds  of  rural  homesteads  surrounded  by 
acres  upon  acres  of  vacant  land,  where  the 
occupants  might  raise  one  or  two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  eggs  every  year,  and  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars  wortli  (at  a  low  esti¬ 
mate)  of  turkeys,  ducks,  and  hens,  without 
employing  any  extra  helpers.  There  is  always 
an  excellent  market  for  good  poultry  and  fresh 
eggs;  and  there  is  no  danger  of  producing  too 
much  of  either. 

The  foregoing  train  of  thought  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  looking  over  a  neat  little  dollar- 
book,  issued  by  “The  Industrial  Publication 
Company,”  New  York,  294  Broadway,  under 
the  attractive  title  of  “  Common  Sense  in  the 
Poultry  Yard,”  in  which  the  author  has  penned 
a  good  deal  of  valuable  information  to  aid  be¬ 
ginners  (and  others  who  have  not  learned  all 
there  is  of  value)  in  their  efforts  to  produce 
•  poultry  and  eggs  with  satisfactory  profit.  liais¬ 
ing  ducks,  both  for  their  eggs  and  for  their 
flesh,  if  one  understands  the  business,  can  be 
conducted  with  as  much  net  profit  as  the 
raising  of  any  other  poultry.  The  writer  has 
raised  poultry  and  eggs  from  early  boyhood ; 
and  has  learned  by  long  experience,  that  com¬ 
fortable  quarters  during  cold  and  stormy 
weather,  a  wide  range  extending  over  acres, 
supplemented  by  regular  and  generous  feed¬ 
ing  and  watering,  embraces  about  all  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  raising  poultry  with  satisfactory  success. 

Ess.  E.  Tee. 

ABOUT  COWS. 

The  experitnent  of  milking  cows  three  times 
a  day  was  tried  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  and  the  average  daily  gain  of  the  herd 
was  four  pounds,  or  half  enough  to  pay  for  the 
extra  trouble  and  expense.  The  increase  in 
milk  is  not  considered  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
labor  and  expense,  even  when  cows  yielding 
over  twenty  quarts  daily  are  used.  The  only 
advantage  is  that  the  cows  will  have  to  be  kept 
in  the  barnyard  and  soiled,  thereby  effecting  a 
greater  saving  of  manure. 

The  advocates  of  the  Jersey  cow  have  good 
reason  for  claiming  that  milk  and  butter  product 
rather  than  size  of  the  animal  should  be  the 
standard  of  value.  Other  things  being  etjual, 
the  smaller  the  cow  rt'quired  to  produce  a  given 
amount  of  biitb'r  per  week  the  better.  The 
small  cow  will  eat  h'ss,  though  we  have  always 
noticed  that  <^owb  yielding  large  messre  of  milk 
.  are  ravenous  feeders.  Of  course  it  takes  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  feed  to  produce  the  milk  and 
butter.  If  not  given  at  the  time  it  must  be 
made  up  from  {)ri‘viou8  accumulations  of  fat. 
There  is  no  good  rejison  for  stinting  a  cow 
when  she  is  giving  milk,  either  in  variety  or 
quantity  of  whole8t>me,  agreeable  food. 

HENS  THAT  PAY. 

The  hens  that  lay  eggs  are  young  and  healthy, 
and  will  lay  in  Winter  freely  if  well  taken  care  of. 
In  most  flocks  one-fourth  of  the  hens  are  non- 
producers.  With  a  little  watching  the  bright, 
young,  likely-to-lay  hens  can  easily  be  selecb'il 
and  the  worthless  ones  marketed.  Thus  the 
food  is  not  wasted  and  the  force  of  egg  layers 
is  solidified,  as  it  were,  and  put  in  trim  for 
active  work.  This  is  another  of  the  secrets  of 
Winter  egg  laying — getting  the  hens  that  lay 
eggs  and  disposing  of  those  that  will  not  tiil 
next  Hummer.  It  is  easy  to  make  the  mistake 
of  condemning  hens  that  with  proper  care  will 
begin  to  lay  at  once,  but  old  hens,  that  is  those 
over  two  years  of  age,  whether  fat  or  lean,  and 
young,  half  grown  pullets,  will  not  be  likely  to 
lay  till  Spring.  It  will  not  pay  to  keep  them 
01511*88  they  may  be  needeil  as  setters.  As  Winter 
egg  layers  they  are  almost  sure  to  prove  un¬ 
profitable.  We  apply  this  advice  to  all  kinds 
of  fowls,  ri'gardless  of  breeds.  There  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  tlie  breeds,  and  what  we  tnight  select 
as  Winter  egg  layers  might  not  suit  another. 
But  whether  Leghorns,  Brahnuus  or  Plymouth 
Rocks,  or  cross-bred  fowls  are  kept,  the  hens 
that  lay  eggs  will  be  found  to  be  those  tliat  are 
in  their  prime  and  vigorously  healthy. 

ORCHARD  TRIMHINQ. 

Many  people  trim  their  orchards  more  than 
is  neci'ssjiry  after  they  have  begun  to  bear 
fruit.  It  is  not  nei't'sstiry  to  be  continuously 
hacking  at  them.  Indeed,  the  removal  of 
branches  should  be  looke<l  upon  as  a  nwos- 
sarj'  evil  in  some  cases,  and  to  be  av’oided  wher¬ 
ever  possible. 

It  is  not  b«'8t  to  be  continually  asking  when 
is  the  best  time  to  trim,  or  to  be  i)utting  it  off 
from  one  time  to  {mother,  for  in  this  way  you 
omit  neei'ssary  pruning  entirely.  Too  much 
pruning  should  not  be  d<me  at  one  time.  A 
little  pruning  nniy  be  done  at  any  8e{i8on  with¬ 
out  serious  damiige.  Wert*  I  to  have  my  choice 
I  shouM  [)refer  late  Spring  just  before  the  buds 
start.  If  I  W{is  all  rea<ly  to  undertsike  the  work 
in  the  Fall.  I  should  do  it  then,  fearing  that  if 
left  until  Spring  it  would  be  n<‘glected.  Orchards 
that  are  visitetl  every  Spring  with  the  pruning 
knife  from  the  time  of  planting,  objectionable 
branchi's  being  cut  when  small,  do  not  require 
much  subsi'quent  pruning.  This  is  the  true 
metho<l  of  pruning.  Prune  a  tret*  in  its  youth 
08  you  desire  to  have  it  in  its  maturity. 

JEWISH  AGRICULTURISTS. 

An  interesting  lu'count  is  given  in  a  German 

EaiK*r  of  the  Jewish  jigricul rural  colonies  in 
Russia.  Thest*  (*olonics  owe  their  existence  to 
the  initiative  of  the  Jews  themst‘lvt*s,  who  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  .Alexander  I.  display**!!  a  strong 
desire  to  (levote  thems*‘lv**8  to  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits.  In  IH.'tS  the  ttdal  number  f>f  Jewish  tig- 
rleulturists  in  Poland  was  28,391.  Two  years 
later  there  were  in  New  Russia  thirty-five  colo¬ 
nies  with  a  population  of  20,396.  The  govern¬ 


ments  of  Kieff.Volhynia.and  Podolia  contained 
in  1879  a  total  of  fifty-six  colonies  in  which  20,- 
765  Jews  were  employed.  The  entire  number 
of  Jewish  agriculturists  does  not  fall  far  short  j 
of  100,000.  The  sun  of  prosperity  did  not  shine  ' 
on  them  long  before  dark  periods  of  persecution 
came,  and  it  would  not  have  been  surprising 
had  they  altogether  turned  their  backs  upon 
agriculture.  As  it  is  their  wages  are  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  maintain  them  and  their  families,  and 
they  are  obliged,  when  the  day’s  work  is  over, 
to  add  to  their  earnings  by  hawking  small  arti¬ 
cles  of  merchandise. 

SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  in 
the  wool  market  since  last  Summer,  and  far¬ 
mers  who  have  held  on  to  their  clip  can  get 
enough  higher  prices  to  pjiy.  The  main  reasons 
w’hy  more  sheep  are  not  kept,  are  danger  of 
losses  by  dogs,  and  too  poor  a  quality  of  sheep. 
The  breeders  of  the  improved  American  Meri¬ 
nos  in  this  and  adjoining  counties  make  better 
profits  than  any  other  class  of  farmers.  Of 
course  tiiey  get  fancy  prices  for  their  best  stock, 
but  I  believe  the  way  is  open  to  buy  common 
stock  at  prevailing  low  prices,  and  gratle  it  up 
by  the  use  of  the  improved  rams.  It  is  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  those  who  have  tried  it,  that  a  single 
cross  will  add  one,  two  or  more  i>ound8  to  the 
average  fleece  of  the  progeny  of  our  (*ominon 
e\ves.  We  are  not  likely  to  have  lower  prices 
for  wool  for  some  time  to  come.  Stocks  of  wool 
here  and  abroad  have  become  low,  and  there 
has  lately  been  an  advance  in  price  of  wool  in 
England  quite  as  marked  as  hen*. 

It  would  8e«*m,  from  this  advance  in  prices  of 
wool  abroal,  that  higher  duties  are  not  needed 
for  the  protection  of  either  wool  growers  or 
wool  manufacturers.  In  fact,  those  of  our  man¬ 
ufacturers  who  laid  in  a  stock  of  wool  last  Sum¬ 
mer  can  probably  make  woolen  goods  as  cheap¬ 
ly  as  they  can  now  be  afforded  from  England, 
even  were  duties  repealed.  And  for  those  far¬ 
mers  who  have  reasonably  good  sheep,  and 
bike  pains  to  improve  them,  there  is  probjibly 
as  much  profit  in  sheep-breeding  as  in  any 
branch  of  farming.  The  man  who  uses  the 
b**st  males  to  improve  his  flock  has  an  addi¬ 
tional  profit,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  yearly  increas¬ 
ing  in  productiveness  and  value.  This  is  a  gain 
which  is  not  dependent  on  tariff  duties,  for  it  is 
possible,  with  good  management,  to  get  enough 
out  of  good  sheeep  every  year  to  make  them 
paj'  a  fair  profit  at  the  lowest  prices  that  wool 
lias  ever  soM  at.  And  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  wool  cannot  soon  iigiiin  sell  as  low  jis  it 
has,  for  when  English  manufacturers  are  buy¬ 
ing  at  higher  rates,  the  upward  movement  has 
certainly  begun. 

It  w'ould  prove  a  great  misfortune  to  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  if  the  keeping  of  sheep  should  be¬ 
come  permanently  unprofitable.  I  do  not  believe 
it  will  be,  even  should  the  duty  on  wool  be  en¬ 
tirely  removed.  Of  course  this  would  give  a 
stimulus  to  nianufjicturers,  by  giving  them  as 
cheap  raw  material  jis  can  be  had  anvwhere. 
We  are  likely  to  enjoy  this  advantage  for  a  year 
to  come,  by  the  advance  in  price  of  wool  above. 

The  fact  that  all  meat  products  are  at  present 
depn*s8ed  by  the  crowding  of  hogs  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  on  account  of  cholera,  still  makt*8  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  buy  sheep  at  ])rices  which  must  give 
some  profit  for  ke(*ping  from  now  until  Spring. 
By  that  time  the  thinning  off  of  flocks  of  8h**ep 
all  over  the  world  will  be  more  evident  than 
now,  and  we  shall  very  likely  have  another  ad¬ 
vance  in  wool  to  corn*sponJ  with  the  higher 
prices  paid  in  England.  Sheep  can  be  incn*a8t*d 
1**88  nipidly  tluin  any  other  domestic  iinimal. — 
W*.  J.  F.  in' The  Cultivator. 


Scientific  mXf 

Methods  of  Testixo  Water. — To  know  what 
is  containe*!  in  the  water  used  in  a  factory,  is 
of  grt'at  importiince  to  nuinufacturers,  and  is 
for  dyers  an  absolute  nt'ci*88itj'.  To  deterniini* 
if  water  is  luir*!  or  soft,  dissolve  a  little  soap  in 
alcohol  aii'l  ad<l  a  few  drops  to  the  solution  to 
the  w!itt*r  to  be  testod.  If  it  becomes  milky  it 
is  hard,  while  soft  wjitor  <loe8  not  show  jiny 
change  or  be**om<*8  only  slightly  turbid.  To 
test  if  water  contains  any  copp<*r.  add  tt>  it  soft 
iron  filings  and  after  a  few  minuU  s  fidd  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia.  A  blue  coloration  will  indi¬ 
cate  the  prt*8(*nce  of  copper.  For  carbonic  acid 
mix  soim*  of  the  water  with  the  sjune  volunn* 
of  lim**  wat(*r.  If  <*arbonic  acid  is  prt*8(*nt,  the 
liiiuor  will  lK*come  milky  at  oni*e.  The  niilki- 
ness  disappt'ars  if  muriatic  acid  is  jidded.  To 
test  for  sulphur,  pla(*e  the  water  in  a  bottle  with 
a  little  mercury  and  clos**  the  bottle  f*)r  a  few 
hours  ;  if  tin*  mercury  tak(*s  a  darkish  appear¬ 
ance  and  divides  on  shaking  into  silver  gmy 
pow<ler,  it  is  a  proof  that  sulphur  compounds 
ar<*  present. 

Pure  lime  is  detect***!  by  ad*ling  to  the  water 
one  or  tw*>  crystals  of  *)xali**  ficid  ;  if  lime  is 
present,  a  milky  precipitat**  will  form.  Sul- 
phato  of  lime  shows  a  white  precipitate  on  the 
addition  of  barium  <*hlori*l**  t*>  the  water,  this 
pr**cii>itate  b**ing  ins*duble  in  nitri**  aci*i.  Al- 
k{ili**8  and  alkaline  earths  are  dete**ted  by 
m**an8  of  lithmus  piij)**r.  Red  lithmus  jiaper 
turns  blue  if  alkalies  an*  present.  F*)r  iron, 
add  to  the  wat**r  a  few  drops  *)f  a  *U*co**tion  of 
galls.  If  iron  is  pr**sent,  the  wat**r  will  Like  jin 
inky  app*‘arance  *>f  a  gray  to  bla**k  **ol*)r.  Imn 
can  also  b**  <let*‘**te*l  by  tin*  aihlitlon  *»f  a  f**w 
*lro|)s  *>f  a  8*>lution  of  yellow  prussiiit**,  a  blue 
coloration  indi(*ating  th**  pr*'sen**<*  of  iron.  To 
ti'st  for  ni}ign*'8ia.  h**at  the  wat**r  to  boiling 
point  and  th**n  ad*l  a  little  **arbonat**  of  ammo¬ 
nia  and  a  little  phospluite of  so*lu.  If  nuigiu'sia 
is  pres**nt  it  will  pr**cipitate.  For  acid,  dip  blue 
lithmus  pap<*r  in  the  wjit**r ;  if  it  changes  t*) 
red,  acids  are  pr*'8**nt  ;  if  the  aci*l  is  carbonic 
a**id,  a  white  i)rtH*ipitate  will  form  on  the  addi- 
ti*)n  of  lime  water. 

The  Revue  *rAnthropol*)gie  reports  an  in¬ 
vestigation  up*>n  the  relati*>n  of  intelligence  to 
the  sizt*  *>f  the  brain.  The  main  con**lu8ion8 
are  tliat  there  is  no  absolut**  rehition  between 
the  factors,  though  the  brain  prop**r  may  be¬ 
come  volumhunis  proportionat*>ly  with  the  de¬ 
gree  of  intollectual  a**tivity.  The  inip*)rtant 
p*)int  in  determining  the  intelligence  is  the 
quality  of  the  brain  cells,  **on8tituted  by  their 
impr**8sionability.  This,  if  native,  marks  a  su- 
p**rior  intellig**ni*e ;  it  **an  be  a*'^juire*l  by  e*)n- 
tinued  work,  and  may  be  pr*>*luc***l  by  nerv*)U8 
*lisea8e.  In  some  races  certain  influences  **on- 
tribute  to  increased  intolligence,  but  in  none 
iloes  the  volume  alone  of  the  brain  constitute 
the  principiil  fa**t*>r  of  the  intelligent*e. 

“  S*  iEXCE  ”  says  :  Heretotore,  in  planting  sal¬ 
mon,  it  has  bet'll  customiiry  to  place  the  little 
fish  in  the  str**anis  an*l  alh'nv  them  to  **are  for 
them8elv**8.  but  the  new  i*lea  of  placing  them 
in  protocted  pri'serves,  when*  th*'y  can  be  car**d 
for  by  the  p**ople  living  n**ar  at  hand,  and  their 
growth  to  the  proper  size  tissured,  will  no  *loubt 
rev*>lutioniz**  salmon  culture.  A  similar  exp«*ri- 
nient  has  lately  been  niiide  at  the  station  of  the 
United  SUitos  Fish  C*unmissi*in,  Wytheville,Va., 
where  30.000  California  trout  hav**  been  c*t)n- 
fined  until  they  have  bec*nne  vigonuis  fish  *>f 
half  a  foot  in  length.  They  will  be  use*l,  instea*! 
of  helpl**s8  fry  just  fre*‘*l  from  the  y*)lk  sa**,  in 
stockingthe  .\tliintie  Slope  with  this  fine  sp*'ci**8. 

Modern  Hofses  in  .Terfsalem. — To  the  liK*k 
of  *lwellings  in  Jerusalem,  cons**<iuent  on  the 
constant  influx  of  immigrants,  another  *lraw- 
back  has  been  ad*l**d  in  the  shape  of  incn*jised 
n'litals.  A  truly  i*haritable  {u*t  of  Herr  Most's 
Wittenberg,  a  new  8**ttl*'r  in  th**  Holy  City,  *le- 
8erv**s  recogniti*>n.  He  has  bought,  hi  the 
neighboroo*!  of  “  Meah  Sln'arim,”  outsiile  the 
town,  a  plot  of  grouinl,  on  which  he  is  erecting 
nineteen  neat  little  hou8i*s.  Tlu*8e  houses  are 
being  let  t*>  pers*>ns  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
annual  rent  will  be  ivgarded  as  instalments  t*i- 
wanls  the  purchase  of  the  hous**8.  The  tenants 
will  thus  in  course  of  time  become  house-own¬ 
ers  without  any  extra  payment  beyond  the 
rent. 

A  NE*^-  law  in  Gt'orgia  enjoins  that  poisons 
must  be  put  up  in  8e*arlet  wrappers,  and  the 
bottles  labelle*!  with  paper  of  the  same  color,  the 
printing  to  be  in  whit**  letters.  “  Of  all  the  hard 
papers  to  find  in  this  market,”  said  a  wholesale 
*lruggist,  “  s**arlet  is  the  most  *lifficult,  an<l  three 
printers  to  whom  I  have  appli**d  say  that  they 
**annot  print  in  white  upon  such  a  siirfa***'. 
Tlu»se  lawmakers  could  n*>t  have  hit  upon  a 
more  diffii'ult  prot»lem  in  the  way  of  packing, 
for  us  to  solve.” 


THE  SURRENDER  OF  KINO  THEEBAW. 

[From  the  LonUoa  Christian  World.] 

The  last  hours  of  Theebaw’s  reign  were  trou¬ 
bled  and  inglorious.  After  his  acceptance  of 
the  terms  offered  by  Gen.  Prendergast,  that 
commander  with  his  staff  atlvanced  to  the  cap¬ 
ital  to  receive  the  King’s  submission  in  person. 
As  the  troops  marched,  with  colors  flying  and 
bands  playing,  through  the  two  miles  of  sub¬ 
urbs  that  lie  between  the  city  and  the  river, 
there  was  no  sign  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
Theebaw’s  subjects.  The  women  and  children 
took  refuge,  it  is  true,  behind  the  temples  an*l 
intrenchments  ;  but  the  most  terrified  persons 
were  the  King  and  his  courtiers,  an*l  they  were 
in  fear,  not  of  the  British,  but  of  the  Burmese 
soldieiy.  The  latter  seem  to  have  show  n  great 
alacrity  in  laying  down  their  arms,  and  com- 
l)laine<l  very  much  of  the  bad  treatment  they 
had  rec*eived  from  the  King  ami  his  Ministers. 
It  was  *loubtles8  the  kn*)wledge  of  this  feeling 
that  induced  Theebaw  to  stipulate  for  a  proper 
guard,  and  induced  him  to  j’ielil  so  readily  to 
the  suggestion  *>f  his  deportation  to  liangoon. 

The  int**rview  “  granted  ”  to  Gen.  Prender¬ 
gast  and  Col.  Sladen — the  latter  now  the  tem¬ 
porary  Civil  Governor  of  the  country — was  of 
interest  for  many  reasons.  Never  before  had  a 
European  of  whatever  rank,  been  permitted  to 
approach  the  sacr*'d  presence  otherwise  than  in 
a  crouching  attitude,  an*l  with  shoeb'ss  feet.  It 
was  this  great  “  shoe  (pu*stion  ”  that  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  the  crux  in  the  negotiations 
that  led  to  the  British  mlvance.  But  now  the 
pride  of  the  -\loinpra  dymusty  had  been  broken. 
The  royal  doors  of  the  Gilded  Pala**e,  wondei*- 
fully  effective  from  a  distance,  with  its  taper 
seven-roofed  spire,  was  tliniwn  open,  and  the 
broad  eastern  stair**use  was  ascend*'*!  by  the 
profane  steps  *>f  the  b*>oted  foreigners — that 
staircase  up  which  none  ha*l  ever  pass***!  before 
unlf'ss  he  liiid  been  *>f  the  pure  bloo*l  royal. 
Close  by  the  amlience-chainber  stood  the  mag¬ 
nificent  palace  of  the  White  Elephant,  with  that 
sacre*!  iinimal  itself  insi*le,80on  to  be  compelled 
t*>  submit  to  an  interview  by  news])ap**r  cor- 
r(*spondents,  just  like  any  common  elephant. 
The  report,  by  the  way,  is  that  the  only  “  white  ” 
about  him  is  in  tw*>  small  dirty  spots,  and  that 
these  are  si'arcely  perceptible. 

Into  the  King’s  apartment  the  British  Gener¬ 
al  an*l  his  companions  were  ushere*!,  to  find 
there  a  man  stout  an*l  undersiz***!  in  figure,  with 
a  heavy,  unintelligent  face,  but  with  a  *lignified 
bearing.  His  Queen  was  by  his  8i*le.  prompt¬ 
ing  him  throughout  the  interview.  Slight  ami 
very  young,  good-looking  and  clever,  but  her 
appciirance  marreil  by  a  very  evil  month — such 
is  the  portrait  given  of  H*'r  Burmese  ^lajesty. 
On  her  neck  hung  a  magnificent  *liamon*l  neck¬ 
lace.  H**r  name  is  Soo-Payah-Lat.  The  other 
royal  personage  prt'sent  was  the  Queen-mother, 
who  is  dismissed  with  the  remark  that  “  she 
was  the  online ry  type  of  native  okl  women  ” — a 
paraphrase,  probably,  for  extreme  ugliness. 

The  interview  over,  Theebaw  an*l  his  two  in¬ 
teresting  companions  were  8**nt  in  bullock-**arts 
un*ler  a  heavy  escort,  to  the  st**amer  that  was 
to  convey  them  to  British  territory.  Their  sub- 
8i*fiuent  arrival  at  liangoon  excited  ns  little 
pul)lic  attention  as  their  *leparture.  One  of 
G**n.  Prendergtist’s  earliest  a**t8  was  to  rel**a8e 
8**ven  of  the  King’s  half-sist**rs  from  prison, 
wluT**  they  have  been  languishing  for  six  y**ars 
past.  They8i>*'ak  bitterly  of  the  Queen’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  them,  alth*)ugh  she  herself,  a**cording 
totheBurmah  custom,  is  the  ilaughter  of  Thee¬ 
baw’s  father  !>>  an*)th**r  wife  than  her  own  mo¬ 
ther,  Jiml  is  ther**fore  also  the  King’s  half-sis¬ 
ter.  When  the  task  of  aiipraising  the  royal 
personal  possessions  ami  the  m*ui**y  in  the 
Tri'cisury  was  ttiken  in  hand,  it  was  found  that 
much  had  been  carrietl  off  on  the  morning  of 
the  British  occuptition— by  the  Burm**8e,  it  is 
pr**sumed,  ulth*>ugh  the  British  soldier  is  not  a 
safe  p**r8*tn  to  be  trusted  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Imiian  pala**cs,  at  l**ast  in  wrar-time,  as  wit¬ 
ness  the  loot  taken  at  Pekin  ami  Delhi. 

The  future  *)f  Upp*“r  Burmah,  under  British 
rule  or  ii  British  pr*)tectoriit**,  is  [)ictured  in 
glowing  colors  in  Tann  Min,  the  Burmese  “  En¬ 
voy  Extraordinary  ” — who  is  now  extraordin¬ 
ary  without  being  envoy — m:  Paris.  While  re- 
gr**tting  that  his  country  has  lost  its  imlepeml- 
ence,  he  thinks  that  the  English  may  make  it 
“  *>11**  of  their  richest  possessions,”  ami  promis¬ 
es  a  yi(*ld  *)f  eight  millions  sterling  of  iinimal 
revenue.  He  *le8*!rib**8  the  soil  as  so  fertile 
that  “  when*  a  grain  falls  by  .chance  it  proiluces 
a  phint.”  He  deprecates  iinnexation,an*l  pl**a*l8 
thiit  the  suju'istitious  reverenc**  of  the  p*‘Ople 
for  kings  with  su**h  tith  s  as  “  Light  of  the 
W*>rl<l,”“Star  of  the  Earth,”  should  b**  resi)ect- 
*‘*1.  For  a*lminist**ring  the  country  *lir****tly,  a 
liirg**  army  w*)uld  be  rc(|uir***l,  which  **ould,  lie 
holds,  be  ilisja'iis***!  with  if  a  i>rot*'**t*)rate  were 
**stiiblish*'il.  Iiii  identally  he  menthuis  that  th** 
King  ami  Queen  between  them  have  spent  *>v**r 
a  ipiarter  *)f  a  million  sterling  in  usi  k'ss  fanci*'8 
ami  on  their  favorites.  Lord  Dufferin,  vvlmse 
r**p*>rte<l  indisposition  we  hear  of  with  gr*'at  re- 
gr**t,  was  on  his  wiiy  to  Burmah  t*>  s**ttle  the 
futur**  of  thiit  **ountry,  after  having  ]>**rform*‘d 
th**  interi*stiiig  and  griu***ful  ii**t  *>f  r**.st*>rin(f 
Scimlia’sanc**stial  fort  fif  Gwali*>r  to  tluit  gr**ut 
f**u*liitory  of  the  Einiiin*.  It  is  said  that  the 
final  pr*)**lamatioii  r*“gar*ling  the  fat**  of  Bur- 
mnh  will  bt*  issueil  by  Lonl  Dufferin  in  Miimla- 
lay  its**lf. 

BARBARIC  GEMS  AND  GOLD. 

Fiction  has  liit(*ly  bet*n  busy  with  stori*'8  of 
r*‘Cover***l  treasures,  but  fact,  ev(*r  stroiig<*r  iiml 
stranger  than  fiction,  has  this  week  r*‘V(*iik*d  t*) 
us  the  real  **ont**nts  *>f  a  mu8**iim  of  iin*  i**nt 
treasures  in  th**  okl  S**riiglio  at  Cimstantinoiik*. 
The  goiy  and  wasteful  liiiml  of  the  Turk  has 
left  .of  the  okl  city  no  monument  but  on**,  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  on  whose  marble  walls  he 
has  place*l  the  blood-dy***!  impress  *>f  a  human 
han*l  some  ten  feet  fnun  the  groiiml  to  mark 
the  height  to  which  the  shiins  *)f  carnage  n  se 
at  the  siK'king  of  the  city  400  y**ar8  ago.  The 
oldest  reli*  8  ;  vas*'8  of  sardonyx  ;  the  Murrhine 
vase  ;  the  art-treasures  *if  am*i**nt  Greece  ;  the 
jewel!***!  crowns,  the  g*)ldeii  armor,  and  the 
silken  robes,  *if  c*>mpi**re*l  kings;  and— imist 
pric**k'S8  treasure  *)f  all ! — the  niiinu8**ripts  car- 
ri**d  thither  from  Westorn  librari*‘8;  have  all 
*ILsapp*“ar*'*l.  Curio8iti**8  of  even  more  recent 
date  are  missing,  such  as  the  endk'ss  8eri(*s  of 
pr**8ent8,  including  th**  China  of  Sevres  ami 
Dresden  and  okl  Fr**n**h  jewelry,  whi**li  the 
Sultans  r*'****ivt*d  at  *>ne  time  and  another  from 
for**ign  pot**iitat**s. 

These  latt**r  things  have  b**en  given  iiway  to 
fiivorites  of  the  har**m  and  intriguing  **ourti**rs. 
So  {it  l**a8t  thinks  Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson,  th** 
g**ntlem{in  who  ex|»**ct***l  to  see  them,  and  saw 
them  not,  when,  armed  with  a  spe**ial  permit 
from  the  Sultan,  he  lat**ly  pen**trated  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  okl  Seraglifii,  and  passing  by  “big, 
win*lowk*ss  blocks  of  buiklings,  hom'y***)nib(**l 
with  <hirk,  .shriek  stifling  c**lls,”  came  to  th** 
thr**e  **ave-lik*'  rooms,  with  their  high,  grat**d 
windows,  wherein  r«*po.ses  uns**en,  in  *lusty  c*)n- 
fusion,  the  glittering  wealth  of  th**  Orient. 

First  of  the  objects  that  attracte'l  his  attention, 
as  he  tolls  in  a  *i**8criptiv**  lett**r  to  the  London 
Times,  was  a  central  throne  of  bi'aten  gold,  H*  t 
with  mo8aii*8  of  “  p*'arls,  rubies,  and  **meralds 
thousamis  on  thousands.”  This  was  a  spoil  of 
war  taken  in  1514  from  the  Shah  of  Persia. 
Another  ami  more  b**autiful  thr*)ne  was  in  the 
.same  ro*>m,  ami  was  a  genuine  product  *if  old 
Turkish  art,  being  built  of  rare  ebony  an*l 
samlal-woo*!,  ami  <l*****»rate<i  with  tortoisi'-shell, 
mother-of-p**arl,  gold  an*I  silver,  with  rubies, 
emeralds,  sapphires,  ami  p**nris  set  into  the 
flowers  and  k-nves  of  the  mother-of-pearl.  On 
the  -square  seat  *>f  this  lofty  throne  the  Sultan 
woukl  sit  cross-legged. 

A  jewelle*!  suit  of  inixtHl  chain  and  plate-mail 
armor,  worn  by  Sultan  Murad  IV.  in  16;i8  at  the 
taking  of  Bjigdad,  next  <‘aught  the  eye ;  and 
following  this,  a  scimitar,  on  whose  hilt  and 
scabbanl  were  chequer-works  of  large  table- 
*liamon*l8;  a  solid  gold  tankard,  made  in  H*in- 
gary,  but  sub8e*|uently  embellished  by  Turkish 
workmen  with  incrustations  of  2,000  fliamonds, 
disposed  ch**<}uer-wi8e ;  a  saddle-cloth,  eight 
feet  square,  stiff  with  pearls  as  large  as  pe^ ; 
a  Persian  helmet  of  gold,  beehive-shape*! ;  a 
pair  of  gold  stirrups,  and  scores  of  jewel-hilted 
daggers  and  sabr(*8.  Inglazt**!  **ase8  roun*l  the 
wails  was  an  endless  assortment  of  more  modem 
hrir-a-hrar,  and  bowls  full  of  money  reminded 
Mr.  Robinson  of  the  time  when  monarchs  *ii8- 
played  their  coin  to  prove  their  power.  Of 


porcelain,  including  large  Persian  and  Indian 
crystal  and  onyx  vases,  “  inlaid  with  gold  and 
set  with  innumerable  rubies,  sapphires,  emer¬ 
alds,”  Ac.,  and  two  large  *>ctagonul  crystal 
ewers,  of  Gothic  type,  there  was  an  endless 
series. 

Royal  clothing  also  figured  in  the  collection. 
On  headless  lay  figures  in  the  second  room  were 
to  be  seen  the  State  costumes  of  all  the  Sultans 
from  1453  to  1839,  when  Mahmoud,  the  last  of 
the  great  Sultans,  dieil.  Jewelleil  turbans,  bro¬ 
caded  caftans,  or  outer  robes,  wrought  in  fine 
silk  and  gold,  and  under-garments  of  exquisite¬ 
ly-patterned  figured  silks  were  there. 

But  all  these  splendors  fade,  compared  with 
the  dinpy  contents  of  the  *lome-8haped  kiosk, 
in  which  Mr.  Robins*  >n  gazetl  on  the  backs  of 
two  or  three  thousand  manuscripts  that  formed 
the  Sultan’s  am-ient  library.  What  may  be 
among  them  is  not  known  for  certain  ;  but  the 
idea,  once  cherished,  that  they  might  contain 
some  of  the  books  *lating  from  before  the  *le- 
struction  of  the  okl  city,  has  been  almost  dis 
polled.  On  the  whole,  scenes  that  exist  for 
most  people  only  in  Milton’s  Epic  or  Disraeli’s 
fictions  were  made  actual  to  Mr.  Robinson. 
After  all,  these  lumber-rooms  of  unvisiteil 
treasures  only  form  a  kind  of  gigantic  pawn¬ 
broker’s  st*>re.  ^Ir.  Robinson’s  ac**ount  will 
make  bon*lhokleis’  mouths  water,  and  the 
thought  which  will  naturally  occur  to  them  and 
to  all  Inuii'st  people  is  that  which  has  already 
been  expresse*!,  to  the  effect,  that  the  Sultan 
ought  to  sell  his  trt'iisures  anil  pay  his  ilebts. 

MADAME  PORTER’S  COUGH  BADSA.M 

Is  always  reliable.  Relieves  Coughs,  Colds,  and  all  aflec- 
lions  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs. 

Relief  is  immediate,  and  a  sure  cure.  Piso’s  Remedy 
for  Catarrh.  50  cents. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

lAtli  ST.,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13Ui  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

SPECIAL  SALE  OF  LADIES’  AND  CHILDREN’S 

>1USIaIN 

UNDERWEAR, 

ALL  OF  OUR  OWN  MANFFACTURE  AND  DESIGN. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  THE  LOWEST  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


RARE  BARGAINS  IN 

LINENS 

AND  HOFSEKEEI-ING  GOODS,  OUR  OtVN  DIRECT 
IMPORTATION. 


UNAPPROACHABLE  BARGAINS  IN 

BLACK  AM)  COLORED 

Silks  and  Dress  Goods. 


OUR  PRICES  BELOW  ALL  COMPETITION. 


TREMENDOUS  MARK-DOWN  IN 

SUITS  AND  CLOAKS. 


OUR  ENTIRE  STOCK  AT  LOWER  PRICES  THAN  EVER 
BEFORE  KNOWN. 


SPECIAL  CARE  GIVEN  TO  MAIL  ORDERS. 


H.  MACY  &  GO. 


■■Ka  /  AQGpBHpSeenrltjrSto 

IML  etlmesloan. 

I  IXTKUEST 
■V  I  w  Oa  I  Remi-annual 

and  nnhlntynur  home.  2*.tbyrarof 
KB  reeideuee,  aiui  lutli  of  buHinexfl.  No  In- 
vesfor  e\er  had  to  i>ny  taxps.coKta  of  fore- 

Bm  elo-'-ire,  wait  for  inh'reet,  or  tnke  land. 

Bm  KKsTof  llerereneeH  nil  around  you. 

Write  if  you  have  money  to  loan.  Addieas 

S.  B,  JOHNSTON  A  SON, 

NecotlAtorN  of  Morfcace  Loon«. 

MBXTJO.S  TUJS  KXTPAULa  MINII. 

ALL-NIGHT  INHALATION! 

**A  rrvnlutioH  in  thr  trvatmf'tit  of  Air* 

anttffor thv fmri*osv tlvsian* 
ed,  an  vaimthfe  a  discovery  fis  vaeeinntion.** 

THE  PILLOW-INHALER. 

A  Speedy,  Positive  and  Permanent  Cure  for 
Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  and 
Incipient  Consumption. 

,  I'il 'li  h  is  a  hair  pillow,  with  rcser- 

Via  il’l  ‘ii  lii  voirs  of  evaporating  liquitl,  the 
^  N  V-T  I’j  1  Pi'  ftinies  or  vapor  of  which  is  in- 

haled  all  night  long,  whilst 
I'/M  sleeping  as  usual,  amt  without 
\  discomfort.  It  is  used  only 

at  night,  and  is  perfectly  sale 
to  the  most  delicate.  'I’hcre  is 
stomach-dosing,  douching 
or  snuffing :  but  just  as  a  smoky  lamp  will  leave  a  de¬ 
posit  on  a  whitened  wall  so  the  Pillow-Inhaler,  for 
say  ei^ht  hours  at  a  tirnty  spreads  a  powerful  healing 
bairn  or  salve  on  the  inflamed  inner  coating  of  the  diseased 
air-surfaces,  from  the  nostrils 
to  the  bottom  of  the  lungs,  and 

CATARRH.  B  lence  into  the  blood.  OU  fa.sh- 

ioned  inhalation,  through  a 

BRONCHITIS.  ube,  for  a  few  minutes  day, 

.sometimes  cured.  Think  of 

CONSUMPTION.  ght  hours  constant  acti  n,on 

the  same  Drinciole.  but  inten- 
sifled  a  hundred-fold!  There 
are  no  pipes  or  tubes.  The  medicine  is  breathed  in,  not 
swallowed,  and  goes  right  to  the  diseased  parts.  'I'he  tes¬ 
timony  to  its  results  is  beyond  all  question,  as  attested 
by  the  experience  of  thousands. 

Hox.  K.  I..  Hkddkn.  rolloctor  of  the  Pori  of  NVw  York,  say*  :  “  I 
take*  plFa-iure  in  Ntatins  that  the  Pillow-Inhai.br  ha*  be<‘0  of  the 
ftroati-Kt  ruliFf,  aud  I  h»'lieve  of  permaiiont  Iwnollt.  to  tny  wife,  who 
ban  been  a  itreat  rufferer  from  Kronchial  aud  ('atnrrhal  Trouble*, 
accoiiipaiiii'd  with  dlNtrenaing  AiUhma.  I  recomnu-Dd  it*  uxe  to  all 
porAou*  afflicted  with  *uch  maladie*.” 

K.  L.  HKl»DKN.  8R  We*t  4»th  .St..  New  York. 

Th'>wa*  j.  T..  McMami'*,  a  prominfnt  Setc  York  /^airy«r.  261 
Rroadwjiy.  *‘Hy*  :  •’  For  five  or  »ix  year*  I  had  iK't'ii  nueh  a  *nfr**rer 
from  ('auarrh'  that  I  heard  a  constant  riiiffing  in  my  ear*,  and  niy 
meiiiory  Uvameimpaln  d.  In  the  niorniiiK*  I  eoiild  *carc»'ly  tireathe 
—and  iieuT  throe  fh  mr  nov.  I  applied  to  fourdiffen‘ntphy*ician*, 
representing  the  old  an*l  the  new  whin*!*,  but  they  gare  nie  only 
teiii|M>rarv  relief.  I  hav**  b-  cn  usinx  the  Pii.L**w-l>iHiLtR  onK  since 
laot  winn'r.  .*<11(1  f  ran  rrutlifully  say  that  I  am  now  free  from  Caurrh 
aud  it«  att«-ndaiit  ilN." 

Ma*.  M,  I.  UHADWir*.  Richland  Centre.  Buck*  Co..  Pa.,  say*: 

I  waRKoing  Into  Consumption.  The  Pillow- I KHSLanba*  wronghl 
Much  a  cure  for  me  that  I  fi'el  I  cannot  do  too  much  to  spread 
the  know  l«**l(;o  of  it  to  other*.  ' 

During  the  six  years  of  its  existence  the  Pillow- 
IsHALFK  h.ts  wrought  cures  of  Catarrh,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  .anti  Consumption,  that  have  Ijeen  more  like 
mir.aclcs  than  the  usual  trc;itmcnt  of  disease.  It  is  not 
expenswc,  and  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  Send 
for  Explanatory  Pamphlet  and  Testimonials,  or  call. 

THE  PILLOW-INHALER  CO.. 

25  East  14th  Street.  New  York. 

Main  OrriCE:  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 


JUST  ISSUED 

BY  THE 

Presbvteriau  Board  of  Publication. 


Half- Hours  with  the  Lessous  of  J8S0. 

Forty-eight  short  Sermons  on  the  lessons  of  1886,  by 
twenty-four  prominent  Pastors  an*l  Preachers. 

Specially  i)repare.l  to  aid  Superintendents  and  Teachers. 
12mo.  Price,  In  cloth  hlndlUK,  $1.25;  paper  binding,  83c. 

Westminster  Ouestiou  Book  for  1880. 

A  manual  tor  teachers  and  older  scholars,  containing  the 
Text  of  the  Lesson,  Helps  for  Scholars,  Questions,  Lesson 
Plan,  Golden  Text,  Home  Studies,  aud  Catechism. 

Price  15  cents,  net. 

3/*/  Soul,  Thou  Ilust  Much  Goods. 

BY  HELEN  B.  EDSON. 

•21mo.  Fancy  Paper  Cover.  Price  2.>  cents. 

Golden  Promises. 

SKLEFTKD  FRU.M  GUU’S  WORD. 

BY  1!EV.  SAMUEL  FULTON. 

24mo.  Fancy  Paper  Cover.  Price  25  cents. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Biisiiioss  Siipt., 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phllacleliihia,  Pa., 

Or  WARD  &  DRUMMOND.  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

mmz 

PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQ.UALLED  IN 

Tone,  ToacWortaaDslilD  ant  DoraMlity. 

WILLIAM  KNABE  &  CO.. 

Nos.  204  and  2o6  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  112  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y. 

TELEPHONES  SOLD. 

f  Don*t  pay  exorbitant  rental  fees  to 

the  Bell  Teieplione  Monopoly  louse 
iO|k  their  Telephones  on  lines  less  than 

:Wm  JY  two  miles  in  length.  A  lew  months’ 

■Ok/  I  buys  a  hrst-class  Telephone 

i  WKfy  m/j  that  is  no  infringement,  and  works 

fjQ  /  Jty  splendid  on  lines  for  private  use  on 

„  1  mm  wire,  and  works  good  in 

r>"k'|  stormy  weather.  It  makes  homes 

pleasant:  annihilates  time;  prevents 
I  ourglaries;  saves  many  steps,  and  is 

k  Just  wiiat  every  business  man  and  far¬ 

mer  should  have  to  connect  stores,  houses,  depots,  fac¬ 
tories.  colleges,  etc.,  etc.  The  only  practicable  andrelia*>’3 
Telephone  that  is  sold  outright  ana  warranted  to  work. 

Chance  for  agents.  No  previous  extierience  reiiuired* 

Circulars  free.  WM.  !«.  NORTON,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

DrirUCCC  Its  C’At'SKS  and  CURE.  By  one  who 
CnlllLOui  waH  twunty-elght  yoarfl.  Troatcdliy 
mo8t  of  the  noted  ^pecialinls  of  the  day  with  no  benefit. 
Cured  himidf  In  three  monthe.and  since  then  hundreds 
of  others  by  same  i)rf)ce8R.  A  plain,  simple,  and  successful 
home  treatment.  Address  T.  8.  PAGE,  128  Eiist  20Ui  street, 
New  York  City. 

Paints,  Oils, 

Varnishes,  and 

Artist’s  Materials, 

FOR  SALE  BY 

a  T,  RA  YNOLDS  &  CO., 

106  Fulton  Street,  Xew  York, 

Also  Sole  Agent  for  Crockett’s  Preservative. 

WA  MTPtt  ortlYC  Man  nr  Woman  in 
I  bk#  every  county  to  sell  our 
goods.  Salary  175  per  Month  and  Expenses. 
Canvassing  Oiillit  and  I’artiriilars  FREE. 
Standaku  Silvxb-Waue  Co.,  Ilo.ston,  Muss. 

CARDS,  in  n*'W  styles.  Embossed,  Hidden  Name, 
9-9\  W  Gold  Edge,  Transparent,  &c.,  Ac.,  of  laUwt  de¬ 
signs  and  lowest  prices.  .5W  samples  with  name  on.  1*1  cts. 

TODD  CARD  CO.,  Cllntonvllle,  Conn. 

A  SOLID  I QpebcemT 


I’er  nnniini. first  niort  H  gages  on  productive 

Real  Estate.  IsiansH  approved  by  Taov 

nia  National  Bank.™  IlKST  of  IIkfkue.v 

CES  East  and  West.  Correspondence  Solloltca 
Address  ALl.EN  C.  MASON,  Tacoma,  Wash.  Ter 


XJ.  S.  Mail  Steamships 

Sail  from  New  York  regularly  for 

GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY. 

CIRC.ASSI.A . Jan.  2,  3  P.  M. 

ETHIOPIA....Jnn.  9,  7  A.  M.  |  FURNE8S1A. . .  Jan.  16,  2  P.  M 

Cabin  Passage,  $<k)  to  $80.  Second  Class,  $30. 

LIVEllPOOL  AND  QUEENSTOWN  SEHVTCE. 

Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $100.  Second  Class,  $35. 
Steerage  outward,  $20 ;  prepaid,  $15. 

For  passage  or  other  Information,  api>ly  to 

nElTSEESOlT  BSOTHEES,  Agrents, 

7  Bowlinft  Green.  New  %'ork. 

CHICAGO*"'* 

MORTH- 

western 

RAILWAY. 

THE  BEST  ROUTE  AND 

SHORT  LIISTE 

BETWEEN 

Chicago, 

Council  Bluffs, 

-  Omaha. 

The  only  line  to  take  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee 
to  Freeport,  Clinton,  Cedar  Bapids,  Marshalltown, 
Des  Moines,  Sioux  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  and 
all  points  West.  It  is  also  the 

SHORT  LINE 

BETWEEN  CHICAQO  AND 

ST.  PAUL  OR  MINNEAPOLIS, 

And  the  host  route  to  Madison,  La  Crosse,  Ashland, 
Duluth,  Winona,  Huron,  Aberdeen,  Pierre,  and  all 
points  in  Hie  Northwest. 

It  is  tlio  direct  route  to  Oshkosh,  Fond  du  Lao, 
Green  Bay,  Ishpeming,  Marquette,  and  the  mining 
regions  of  Lake  Superior. 

It  is  the  LA  KE  SHORE  and  PARLOR  CAR  ROUTE 
between  CHICAGO  and  MILWAUKEE. 

PALACE  HLEEPING  CARS  on  night  trains, 
PALATIAL  CARS  on  through  trains, 

BETWEEN 

CHICAGO  AMD  MILWACKEB, 

'  CHICAGO  AND  ST.  PAUL., 

CHICAGO  AND  COUNCII.  BLUFFS, 

AND  CHICAGO  AND  WINONA. 

If  you  aro  going  to  Denver,  Ogden,  Sacramento, 
San  Francisco,  Helena,  Portland,  or  any  point  in  the 
West  or  Northwest,  ask  the  ticket  agent  for  tickets 
via  the  “  NORTH-’TrESTEEN  ” 

if  you  wish  the  l>est  accommodations.  All  ticket 
agents  sell  tickets  via  this  line. 

M.  HUOHITT,  R.  S.  HAIR, 

Oeueral  Manager,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

CHICAGO. 

MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY 

The  Finest  Grade  of  Church  Bells* 

Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 

Illustrate*!  Catalogue  mail*jd  free. 

CUNTON  E  HENEELY  BEU  COMPANY, 

TROT,  IT.  T. 


MENEELY  &  COMPANY, 
WEST  TfiOY,  JH.  Yh  bells, 

'For  Charchet  Schools,  etc.  -  also  Chimes 
and  Peals.  For  mon*  than  half  a  century 
noted  for  superiority  over  all  others. 


Bells 

VaralalMd' 


MeShans  Ball  Foundry 

Finest  Grade  of  Bells, 

CniMCB  AND  l*KAi.s  for  CHURCHES.  Ac. 
Send  for  Price  and  Catalogue.  Address 
H.  MeSHANE  &  CO.* 

Mention  this  PaPtr,  Baltlaiore*  Md* 

f7fTf/;iiiraa  indelible  ink. 

I  a^SIl*  a^No  preparation  an<l  only  • 

I  BaS  ■■  ISI  k  ■* J  common  pen  neejed.  Estab- 
liBaaSMkiaMaiBllahed  5()  Yeara.  Superior 
and  popular  for  decorative  work  on  lllieii.  Receive*! 
Centennial  Medal  dk  Diploma.  Sold  everywher*. 

■  Plao'H  Remedy  for  Catarrh  Is  the 
Best,  Easiest  to  Use,  and  Cheap<*8t. 


,  Bay  Fever,  Ac.  SUceuts. 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  GOV’T 
TO  Carry  the  fast  mail. 


THB  ESTET  ORGANS  have 
been  favorites  for  years. 

No  OrRsn  is  constructe*! 
with  moro  care,  even  to  minutest 
*letail.  Skilled  judges  have  pro¬ 
nounced  its  tone  full,  round,  and 
powerful,  oomhined  with  admirable 
purity  and  softness. 

Illustrated  Catalosues  sent  firee. 

ESXE'S'  ORGAN  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Our  Little  Ones  and  The  Nursery. 

'  Now  is  the  time  to 

subsrribe  to  the  most 
benutirul  mocnzlne  In 
tlie  world  for  the 
JuSS  younerst  readers.  If 

^  /N  you  bave  never  seen  it, 

/  send  us  yonr  nddress 

/  anil  wo  will  moll  you  a 

w  "Pe<^lnieii  copy  free. 

Canvassers  wanted. 

Newsilenlem  sell  It. 
One  year,  ti.sO.  Single  Copies,  is  cts. 

Russell  Publishing  Co.,  36  BromUeld  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 

Not  in  the  Swim 

By  any  means,  but  imme.asural)ly  ahead. 
Willcox  &  Gibbs  Automatic  Sewing  Machine 
comitiiies  every  <lesirable  feature  with  least 
possible  worry,  work  and  risk  to  health. 

Willcox  &  Gibbs  S.  M.  Co.,  658  Broadway,  N.  7. 


Burlington 

Route 

c.B.aq.R.R. 


Mason  &  Hamlin 


ORGANS: 

Highest  Hon¬ 
ors  at  all  <ircat 
World’s  Exhi¬ 
bitions  for  eigb 
teen  years.  One 
hundred  styles, 
to  $900. 
For  (’ash.  Easy 
Payments  o  r 
Rented.  Cata¬ 
logues  free. 


PIANOS: 

New  mode  of 
Stringinsr.  Do 
not  require  one- 
quarter  as 
much  tuning  as 
Pianos  on  the 
prevailing 
**  w  rest-pin ’* 
system.  Re¬ 
markable  for 
purity  of  tone 
and  durability 


YOUCANDYEitNycoLOR 

with  Diamond  Dye*,  for  10  cts.  •rtey  never 

fall.  82  fast  colors.  They  also  make  Inks,  color  photo's, 
etc.  Send  for  colored  samples  and  Dve  book.  Gol^ 
Silver,  Copperand  P*rnnzc  Palntsforaoynse— only  10 
rs-Yirn  a  pk*ffP*  Druggists  sell  or  we  send  post-paid. 

WELLS,  HICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  VI 

I|LI \J  'I'hrough  the 

In!  w  I  Sound  and  Itellable 

WESTERN  FARM  M0RT6A6E  GO. 

F.  M.  PxRKiNs,  I  BMaracr  vaa  L.  H.  Pkekiii.s 
Protldent.  wawnaiiwt,  nmm.  Sccr«ury. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  $250,000. 

CarBfulty  Selected  Fir«t  Mortgage  Farm  Loan*,  pajabla 
ia  N.  Y.  Unrivalled  fHclIitiea.  Ab*oiala  ratlafiaetioB. 
Ten  year**  exp»rii‘n'*e.  No  lo**r*.  Refer  to  Third  Nat** 
Bank.  N.Y.  City;  National  Rank.  I..awreDre,  Kan.;  and 
hundred*  of  lnvA*tor«.  Send  forpami>hlet  form*  and  fuO 
hiformation.  Kraarh  Olleea  la  !l.  Y.  Fltr*  Athaaj  A 
Fbll.  !f.Y.  Ofllre.  1S7  R'way.  C.  Hlae  a  Hoa.  AgU 


ORCAN  ARS  PIANO  CO. 

154  Tremont  St.,  Boston.  46  E.  14fh  St.  (Union  S<|.),  N.  Y. 
149  Wkb»sh  Ave.,  Chicago. 


K  Ii  Ihi  only  line  with  He  own  track  from 

CHICAGO  TO  DENVER, 

Either  by  way  of  Omaha,  Pacific  iunc.,  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison  or  Kansas  City. 

It  connects  In  Union  Depots  with  through  trains  from 
NEW  YORK.  PHILADELPHIA,  BOSTON 
and  all  Eastern  points.  It  Is  the  principal  line  to 

SAN  FRANOISOO,  PORTLAND  A  CITY  OF  MEXlOO 
ft  traveraaa  all  of  the  six  great  States  of  ILLINOIS, 
IOWA,  MISSOURI,  NEBRASKA.  KANSAS.  COLORADO 
with  branch  lines  to  all  their  Important  cities  and 
towns. 

From  CHICAGO,  PEORIA  or  ST.  LOUIS.  II  runs 
avtry  day  In  the  year  from  one  to  three  glegantly 
equipped  through  trains  over  lit  own  tracks  between 
Chicago  and  Denver, 

Chicago  and  Omaha, 

Chicago  and  Councii  Bluffs, 
Chicago  and  8t.  Joseph, 
Chicago  and  Atchison, 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 

Chicago  and  Topeka, 

Chicago  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
Chicago  and  Sioux  City, 
Peoria  and  Council  Bluffs, 

Peoria  and  Kansas  City. 

St.  Louis  and  Omaha, 

St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Denvei^ 

Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha, 

For  all  points  In  Northwest,  West  and  Southwest. 

Its  equipment  is  complete  and  first  class  In  every 
particular,  and  at  all  important  points  Interlocking 
Switches  and  Signals  are  used,  thus  insuring  com¬ 
fort  and  safety. 

For  Tickets,  Rates,  General  Information,  etc., 
regarding  the  Burlinqion  Route,  call  on  any  Ticket 
Agent  Inihe  United  States  or  Canada,  or  address 
T.  J.  POTTER  1.T  V.P.  A,  Gsn.  Man.,  Chicago. 

HENRY  B.  STONE,  AssT.  Oen.  Mor.,  Chicago. 
PERCEVAL  LOWELL,  Qsn.  Pass.  Aot.,  Chicago. 

No  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  Cent. 

RAPID  ACCVRVLATIONt 

Oan  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 


THE 

Great  Ameron 

UOMPANV 


GOOD  NEWS 

LADIES! 


■  lAIIID^  IIE*  Maras*  a  t;  t;  u  Ji  u  l.  a  T  ■  u  M  I 

I  Wk  mJ  b  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENOLISH  CONSOLS  ei  U.  S.  flONDS. 

S  by  Mason  ft  Hamlin  OrffBn  and  Fiftoo  Co.,  Pullmao  «  .m.  . 

i4ifire  f'arCo  .  ftc.  Mfd  only  by  the  SUSSjA  "OF  Circular  addreso  the 

EV^^VW*HeB^Plj^8»n!pie  Tiaciuby  Ceiitnil  Illinois  Financial  Azency,  Jackiionville.  Illinois 


OroatP«t  inducements  ever  of* 
fert'd.  Now 's  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  oor  e«lebriA$«d  Teas 
and  and  secure  a  beauti* 

ful  Gold  Band  or  Mo*s  Rose  <'hlna 
Tei  or  Ifandkome  Tfecormted 
Gold  Band  Most  Rose  Di*  ver  Bet.  or  <*old  B'.nd  Most 

Decorated  Toilet  Bet.  K.,r  full  nartlnilar*  adf.res* 

THRORFATaA!ICFaRIC?AM  tra  c^o.. 

r.  O.  Box  26%  31  and  3:S  Vesey  BU.  New  York. 

AO/  ilCT^O  INVESTORS. 

U  /Pllfcl  LOANS 

heal  estate 

■  ■  In  MINNEMOTA,  worth  tbrer  limes 

■  ■  tiw  loui.  1 4  vram’  bu.itMM  in  tbi.  etty. 

Flnt-clu.  Send  fur  cirenW. 

H.H.BAKEK,aix.viAroU)*.aiHak*M>TA. 

AGKNT8  MAKE  *.Y  A  CRIIII  V  CPU  CC 
DAT  8BL.I.IXG  PBRFECT  TAMIL T  OuALlOi 

Entirely  new  In  principle.  Welph  one  ounce  to  25  poundH. 
What  every  tamtiy  needs  and  will  buy.  Rapid  sale*  Bur-  | 
prise  old  agents.  rOKSHEE  k  McMAKIN.Ctnclnnatt,  O. 


t 

7 


EQUITABLiE  MORTGAGE  COMPANY. 

.  CAPITAL,  tOlOO.IHM.  (Paid  up.) 

I  n  Aggregate  capital  and  Burplus  of  our  aBsoclated  corporations,  *3i<.1,00O. 

WESTERN  E^EM  MO  RTaA.aP:]S 

n  IX  KAXNAM,  MIHM>|;RI,  I04VA,  AXD  XCBRANKA.  i 

Prinelpal  and  Interest  Guaranteed.  I 


Send  for  further  Information. 


RBFERENCES  t 


i  • 
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Send  for  further  Information. 


First  National  Bank,  N.  Y. :  B.  E.  TlITt,  921  Cheetnut  St.,  Pblladeipbta;  Hon.  Redfleld  Proctor,  Rutland,  Vt. ;  J.  W.  White 
Nashua,  N.  H. ;  Kendall  Bros.,  Reading,  Pa. ;  0>1.  Lee  Chamberlain,  Albany,  N.Y. ;  Rev.  H.  W.  Boardman,  Stanhope,  N.  J.  r 
H.  H.  Fitch,  23  (Xiurt  St.,  Boston,  MaeH. ;  Hon.  S.  8.  Lacey,  Marshall,  Mich. ;  Oen.  R.  B.  Craufurd,  Norw^k,  CL 

•  -YEW  VORK,  135,  137  Broadway.  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa.,  llii  Noath  4th  Ntreet. 

Ur  r  r.n  .  boston,  .Mass.,  *3  Coart  Street.  KANSAS  CITY,  Mo.,  Cor.  Mh  and  Walnat  Sts. 

Great  Church  LICHT.^^^^ 

FKIMk**  Patent  ReSeotora  give  the  Moot  Powerful,  the 

CaeoftcH  and  ins  Beat  Light  koown  Ua  Churcbe*.  btores.  Shew  Window*.  Xpmga^ASm^ 
Fsrlor*.  Ranks  OfRrp*.  Picture  Gsllefie*.  Theatre*.  Depfii*.  etc.  New  end  ele- 
■3d  gant  detifn*.  Srml  tixe  of  rocm.  C-t  circular  and  extimate.  A  lil>pral  (ti*couut 

V  to |burch«v soU  UMtr^ds.  L  P*  FUiXk*  fr&l  A*«arl  btreet.  N.  Y* 
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Ctirvent  g^entg. 

PKR80!VA1<  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Senators  Sherman,  Evarts,  and  Hoar  are  cousins. 

The  list  of  the  American  Bishops  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Episcopal  Church  shows  the  curious  fact  that 
five  of  them  were  born  in  Ireland,  one  in  Canada, 
and  nine  in  New  York  city. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Barrows  figures  that  “  if  the  entire 
population  of  the  globe,  estimated  at  1,400,000,000, 
were  divided  into  families  of  five,  the  State  of 
Texas  alone  could  give  each  family  half  an  acre  of 
land  to  live  upon.” 

The  residence  of  Dr.  Emil  Bessells,  the  arctic 
explorer,  at  Glendale,  Md.,  was  burned  last  week, 
and  all  bis  books  and  charts  and  other  valuable 
documents  relating  to  arctic  matters  were  totally 
destroyed. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Palmer,  the  sculptor,  has  taken  the 
contract  to  carve  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  to  be  placed  on  the  New  York  memo¬ 
rial  stone  for  the  Washington  monument,  the  work 
to  be  done  in  one  year,  the  remuneration  to  be 
$3500. 

Dr.  Watts  of  Boston,  who  is  employed  by  that 
city  to  look  after  its  dogs,  says  he  has  caught  and 
killed  thousands  of  animals  and  been  called  pro¬ 
fessionally  to  heal  thousands  of  others,  and  he 
has  never  found  one  case  of  liydrophot)ia  in  dog  or 
man. 

There  have  arrived  at  Fernandina,  Fla.,  one  hun¬ 
dred  persons,  constituting  the  first  instalment  of 
the  Scottish  colony,  who  have  purchased  lands  on 
Sara  Sota  Bay,  Manatee  county,  where  they  will 
locate  and  establish  a  new  town,  to  be  called  “  Or- 
miston.” 

There  are,  says  the  Washington  Kepublican, 
five  men  in  the  present  Congress  who  date  back  to 
Buchanan's  time — Senators  Morrill,  Sherman,  and 
Logan,  and  Kepresentatives  Holman  and  Kcagan. 
Mr.  Morrill  has  served  continuously  in  everj’  Con¬ 
gress  since  the  thirty-sixCh. 

The  Bishop  and  six  assistants  of  “The  People 
of  Zion,”  an  independent  colored  denomination  in 
Virginia,  numbering  about  20, (XK),  through  the  la¬ 
bors  of  two  Episcopal  missionaries  have  been  a<l- 
mitted  into  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
under  whose  care  they  will  renew  their  labors 
among  their  former  people. 

The  Herald  says  Walter  L.  Newberry,  a  total  ab¬ 
stainer  who  never  looked  upon  the  wine  when  it 
was  red,  and  a  millionaire,  on  the  voyage  to  Eu 
rope  in  1867  fell  sick  and  died.  Being  wealthy,  it 
was  thought  inappropriate  to  sew  him  up  in  a  ham¬ 
mock  in  the  ordinary  way  and  cast  him  into  the 
sea.  His  body  was  therefore  headed  up  in  a  hogs¬ 
head  of  fine  old  Medford  rum  and  shipped  back  to 
Chicago  as  freight.  When  it  reached  its  destina¬ 
tion  it  was  decided  to  inter  cask  and  all  in  the 
tomb. 

An  Administration  organ  says  there  are  over 
four  thousand  places  to  which  the  President  can 
appoint  only  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Of  these  only  six  hundred  and  forty-three 
has  President  Cleveland  offered  to  change.  There 
are  forty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  small  post- 
offices,  and  of  these  officers  only  about  seven  thou¬ 
sand  have  been  changed  by  the  Postmaster-Gener¬ 
al  with  the  aid  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
And  yet  there  are  Kepublicans  who  speak  ill  of 
the  President  of  the  Unitinl  States. 

A  dispatch  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  says  Legrand 
Bink,  the  largest  in  the  State,  and  situated  in  the 
most  aristocratic  quarter  of  the  town,  has  made 
an  assignment.  The  buildings  and  skates  will  be 
sold  to  pay  about  $7000  of  liabilities.  Last  year 
it  made  a  grtsat  deal  of  money  and  was  crowde<l. 
This  year  it  has  done  nothing,  and  none  of  its  ex¬ 
pensive  attractions  have  paid.  The  Casino  Bink 
assigned  last  week,  and  before  a  month  is  over  not 
more  than  two  or  three  of  the  eighteen  rinks  in 
town  will  be  open. 

A  dispatch  dated  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Dec.  22,  says 
the  weather  during  the  past  two  weeks  has  more 
resembled  Spring  than  Winter.  A  week  ago  brick¬ 
layers  resumed  work,  and  to-day  a  light  warm 
rain  is  falling.  The  Signal  Service  records  show 
that  this  is  the  third  time  rain  has  fallen  in  De¬ 
cember  since  1870.  The  exceptions  were  in  1876 
and  1881.  In  addition  to  carrying  away  the  snow 
and  filling  the  streets  with  mud,  the  rain  and  warm 
weather  to-day  opened  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  It 
had  been  closed  since  the  week  before  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing. 

The  sporting  editor  of  the  Sun  says  this  is  a 
great  Winter  for  the  wild  animals.  In  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  panthers  and  bears  are  so  nu¬ 
merous  in  some  of  the  mountainous  regions  that 
they  have  intimidated  faint-hearted  sportsmen, 
while  courageous  hunters  have  had  many  exciting 
encounters  with  them.  In  Illinois  wolves  are  mak¬ 
ing  sad  havoc  in  the  sheepfolds,  and  the  farmers 
are  banding  together  to  wage  war  on  their  predato¬ 
ry  enemies.  In  Connecticut  wildcats  are  furnish¬ 
ing  marks  for  the  farmers’  rifleis  and  subjects  for 
thrilling  stories  at  the  firesides. 

Among  the  many  measures  introductnl  into  the 
Senate,  one  of  the  more  useful  is  a  bill  of  Senator 
Sherman’s,  providing  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  forestry  commission  to  preserve 
the  forests  around  the  headwaters  of  any  naviga¬ 
ble  stream.  The  Adlrondacks  Is  an  example  of 
the  waste  caused  by  lack  of  proper  preservation 
of  forest  trees.  All  authorities  are  agreed  that 
the  loss  to  New  York  State  caused  by  the  unpro¬ 
tected  conditioji  of  the  sources  of  the  Hudson  and 
the  Mohawk  is  enormous,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  headwaters  of  the  Connecticut,  the  Delaware, 
and  the  Ohio. 

The  Hon.  W.  W.  Corcoran  of  Washington,  Dec. 
27  attained  the  great  age  of  87  years.  He  was  a 
year  old  when  Washington  died,  and  ho  has  se«‘n 
and  remembered  every  President  since  Washing¬ 
ton.  To  one  expressing  the  friendly  hope  that  he 
might  outlive  the  century,  he  said  “  If  I  do  I  shall 
have  lived  in  three  centuries.”  He  paas*^!  the  day 
with  his  family  about  him  in  the  parlors  of  his 
mansion  on  H  street.  The  Hon.  George  Bancroft, 
Senator  Eustis,  Secretary  Bayard,  SeH*retarj-  Endi- 
cott,  the  Hon.  John  A.  King,  Mrs.  Welling  (wife  of 
the  President  of  the  Columbian  University),  sever¬ 
al  ladies  residing  at  the  Louise  Home,  and  Dr.  A. 
Y.  P.  Garnet,  were  among  those  who  ealhsl  and 
were  admitted.  Mr.  Corcoran  rose  to  greet  each 
friend,  leaning  lightly  on  a  cane,  and  conveyed 
the  impression  of  an  accomplished  and  coniial 
mail  of  society  rather  than  an  aged  and  weaiy  pil¬ 
grim.  Teb'grams  of  congratulation  from  all  parts 
of  the  countiy,  and  several  from  Europe,  were  re¬ 
ceived.  The  annual  rent  of  “  The  Arlington,”  ap- 
pniaehing  $20,000,  is  appropriattnl  to  the  support 
of  the  Louise  Home — so  nanoMl  in  honor  of  his 
late  wife. 

Of  the  1043  bills  and  resolutions  offered  on  Mon¬ 
day  of  last  week,  640  were  for  the  relief  of  private 
individuals,  and  30  general  pension  bills.  The  call 
of  States  ended  with  Louisiana,  but  representa¬ 
tives  of  these  fourteen  States  presented  bills  for 
the  erection  of  thirty-four  public  buildings.  In 
relation  to  railroads,  47  bills  were  offered,  most  of 
which  were  for  the  forfeiture  of  uiu^amed  land 
grants.  Four  bills  and  resolutions  regarding  the 
silver  (luestion,  were  introduced.  The  total  amount 
of  bills  in  use  of  the  denomination  of  $5  and  less, 
is  now  r225,000,000.  Of  the  $215,000,000  of  silver 
dollars  already  coined  by  the  Government,  $50,000,- 
000  are  in  circulation,  leaving  $175,000,000  in  the 
Treasury.  To  replace  the  $225,000,000  of  bills  now 
in  use  with  silver  certificates,  and  still  hold  in  the 
Treasury  a  surplus  of  $20,000,000  of  silver  dollars 
over  and  alnive  the  outstanding  certificates,  as  pro¬ 
vided  In  the  “  Scott  Compromise,”  would  require 
the  immediate  coinage  of  $70,000,000  of  new  sil¬ 
ver  dollars — enough  to  extend  over  two  and  a  half 
years  under  the  operation  of  the  present  laws, 
which  compel  the  coinage  of  $2,000,000  each 
month. 


Wolves  have  appeared  in  Hillsboro,  Ill.,  and 
vicinity  in  large  numbers  and  are  playing  havoc 
among  the  sheep.  One  farmer  lost  twenty-five  out 
of  a  dock  of  sixty,  one  night  a  fortnight  since. 

The  youngest  telegraph  operator  on  the  rail¬ 
roads  in  Virginia  is  Okey  Mitchell,  operator  at 
Eagle  Bock,  on  the  Bichmond  &  Alleghany  Bail- 
road.  He  is  only  nine  years  of  age. 

A  sketch  of  the  late  Bobert  Toombs  forms  the 
opening  paper  of  the  January  Southern  Bivouac. 
The  paper  is  probably  the  best  exposition  of  the 
life  and  character  of  the  dead  Southerner  which 
has  yet  been  given  to  the  pubiic. 

Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton  of  Philadelphia,  editor  of 
the  Medical  and  Surgical  Beporter,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  as  laureate  of  the  Socleto  Amcrieaine  de 
France  for  1885,  and  has  been  awarded  the  medal 
of  the  Society  for  his  works  on  the  aboriginal  lan¬ 
guages  and  mythology  of  America. 

The  sons  of  New  England  are  generally  proud  of 
their  birthplace.  They  have  a  right  to  their  pride. 
Theirs  has  been  a  wonderful  country  in  the  past, 
and  it  has  not  even  yet  lost  all  of  its  old  time  influ¬ 
ence.  People  in  other  communities  do  not  resent 
a  little  boasting  now  and  then  in  the  after-dinner 
speeches.  It  is  not  what  they  say  for  themselves, 
but  what  they  say  of  others,  that  creates  a  feeling 
against  New  Englanders,  .says  the  Star. 

A  writer  in  The  .\dverti.ser  points  out  that  “the 
women  voters  of  Boston  achieved  in  the  recent 
School  Board  election  a  remarkable  measure  of 
success.  They  were  first  in  the  field  and  nominat¬ 
ed  eight  candidates,  of  whom  three  were  elected. 
So  judicious  was  their  selection  that  seven  of  their 
nominees  were  subsequently  endorsed  by  the  Re¬ 
publicans.  As  the  women  voters  were  only  five 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  number.  It  is  evident  they 
exerted  a  power  and  influence  far  greater  than  any 
equal  number  of  male  voters  in  the  recent  city 
election.” 

Prof.  Switt  of  Rochester  received  a  telegram 
from  Prof.  Brooks  of  Phelps  on  the  evening  of  the 
27th,  announcing  the  discovery  of  another  comet. 
It  is  in  the  constellation  of  .\quila,  which  in  the 
early  evening  is  tow  in  the  southwest.  The  new 
comet  is  about  six  degrees  .south  of  -\lpha,  and  is 
described  as  “  brightest,”  and  having  a  slow  east¬ 
erly  motion.  This  discovery  secures  to  Prof. 
Brooks  the  second  Warner  prize  of  $200  for  1885. 
Prof.  Swift  last  evening  observed  Barnard’s  and 
the  Paris  comets.  He  also  found  a  .star  of  the 
sixth  magnitude.  Barnard’s  comet  has  a  tail  about 
2°  30'  long.  The  Paris  comet  is  brighter,  but  has 
no  tail. 

A  little  six-page  Treasury  document  relating  to 
foreign  commerce  and  immigration  shows  that 
while  the  exports  of  the  country  for  eleven  months 
ending  Nov.  30  of  this  year  were  $614,302,880, 
against  $058,022,273  during  a  like  period  of  1884, 
the  exports  from  New  York  had  increased  from 
$206,504,305  in  1884  to  $301,377,414  in  1885.  The 
total  imiMirts  of  the  nation  for  the  eleven  months 
of  1885  were  $51,400,835  less  than  during  the  .same 
period  of  1884,  the  falling  off  in  the  imports  at  New 
York  amounting  to  $45,204,462.  The  imports  of 
the  whole  country  amount  to  $535,630,032,  of  which 
$352,080,404  passed  through  this  city.  Immigra¬ 
tion  has  fallen  off,  only  263,983  people  having  ar¬ 
rived  at  this  port  in  place  of  313,425  who  came 
here  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1884.  The  total 
immigration  of  the  country  during  this  period  was 
314,899. 

The  late  Gen.  McClellan  in  Harper's  Magazine 
for  January,  discusses  the  Indian  Problem.  We 
give  two  specimen  paragraphs:  “  Until  the  entire 
control  of  Indian  affairs  is  vijsteil  in  the  army,  with 
sufficient  means  to  enforce  its  decisions;  until  the 
younger  Indians  are  imbued  with  new  habits,  de¬ 
sires,  and  ambitions,  and  the  elder  disarmed,  and 
where  necessary,  overawed  by  the  display  of  over¬ 
whelming  force ;  until  the  tribal  organizations  are 
broken  up  and  the  Indlan.s»brought  under  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  same  laws  as  the  white  man,  alike  for 
his  punishmimt  and  pn.»tection  ;  until  the  frontiers¬ 
man  can  regard  the  Indian  as  a  fellow-citizen,  or 
at  least  as  a  human  being,  instead  of  a  murderous 
savage  more  akin  to  a  wild  beast  than  to  a  man — 
it  is  i<lle  to  expect  a  cessation  of  these  outbreaks 
so  constantly  recurring  throughout  the  vast  terri¬ 
tory  dotted  by  their  reservations.  .  .  .  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  schools  for  Indian  children  is  a  very 
important  stop  in  the  right  direction,  and  their 
c'ffect  is  excellent,  so  far  as  they  go ;  but  from  the 
imperfect  knowledge  in  my  possession  it  seems  to 
me  that  they  should  be  established  on  a  larger 
scale,  anil  that  thus  far  a  mistake  has  been  made 
in  attempting  to  sjiread  their  advantages  over  too 
many  tribes  at  the  same  time.  If  a  small  number 
of  educated  young  Indians— half  a  dozen  or  so— 
are  sent  back  to  their  tribe,  they  are  too  few  to 
stand  alone  and  keiq)  each  other  in  countenance, 
and  are  apt  to  be  lost  in  the  mass  of  the  tribe 
without  producing  much,  if  any,  inlluence  upon 
them ;  while  if,  in.stead  of  taking  half  a  dozen 
from  each  of  several  tribes,  as  many  as  a  hundred 
are  taken  from  one  tribe,  they  would  upon  their 
return  strengthen  each  other,  and  accomplish 
good  results  with  the  others.” 

A  statute  of  Missouri  requires  everj'  railroad 
company  in  that  State  to  fence  its  track  through 
cultivated  fields  and  unenclosed  lands,  and  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  companj'  shall  be  liable  in  double 
the  amount  of  damage  when  stock  is  killed  or  in- 
juriKl  in  consequence  of  failure  to  build  such  fences. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  sustains  this 
statute.  Saj's  the  Herald  ;  It  holds  that  the  legis¬ 
lation  was  a  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power  to 
protect  life  and  property  against  aciident.  “In 
few  instances,”  sajs  Justice  Field,  “could  the 
power  be  more  wisely  or  beneflcentlj'  exerciseil 
than  in  compelling  railroad  corporations  to  enclose 
their  roads  with  fences,  having  gatw  at  i-ro.ssings 
and  cattle  guards.”  The  failure  of  the  road  to 
complj-  with  the  law  maj-  justlj'  be  deemiMl  gross 
negligence,  and  when  injury  is  done  by  such  negli¬ 
gence  the  Legislature  has  the  power  to  increase 
the  amount  of  recoverable  damages  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  offender.  “  The  statutes  of  nearly  ev¬ 
erj’  State  of  the  Union  provide  for  the  increase  of 
damages  where  the  injury  complained  of  rasults 
from  the  neglect  of  duties  inipo.sed  for  the  lietter 
security  of  life  and  propertj',  and  make  that  in¬ 
crease  in  manj’  ca.ses  double,  in  some  cases  treble, 
and  even  qnadrnjile,  the  actual  damages.”  This 
diH'ision  affirms  the  right  of  every  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  require  railroads  to  be  fenced  in,  and  to 
subjei't  the  companies  to  heavj'  damages  for  anj' 
injury  due  to  failure  to  comply  with  the  law. 

A  stallion  belonging  to  a  hunter  who  was  recent¬ 
ly  camping  in  the  wilds  of  Wyoming,  near  the 
town  of  Lander,  had  a  tight  with  a  mountain  lion. 
The  horse  was  picketed  a  short  distance  from  the 
camp.  The  camper,  Ferguson,  was  aroused  from 
a  sound  sleep  bj’  a  neigh  from  the  stallion.  As 
Ferguson’s  gaze  followed  that  of  his  horse,  the 
branches  of  a  tree  were  violently  agitated,  a  wild 
yell  was  heard,  a  dark  object  hurled  itself  through 
the  air,  and  the  horse  had  an  enormous  mountain 
lion  for  a  rider.  The  lion  was  tearing  his  way  to 
the  jugular.  The  horse  sprang  straight  into  the 
thick  tangle  of  boughs.  The  lion  was  torn  from 
his  seat  and  cast  backward  with  great  violence. 
The  stallion  passed  through  and  turned  to  confront 
his  foe  in  the  open  space  beyond.  The  lion  speed¬ 
ily  recovered  himself,  and  sprang  once  more  into 
the  branch*«,  and  from  thence  made  another  leap 
toward  the  horse;  but  he  missed  his  aim.  The 
lion  b^an  a  series  of  circles  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  horse,  and  finally  made  another  leap.  With 
the  rapidity  of  thought  the  stallion  changed  front, 
and  his  hind  feet,  heavily  shod,  struck  the  assail¬ 
ant  full  in  the  breast.  The  stricken  animal  rolled 
over  and  over,  giving  vent  to  yells  of  pain  aud 
rage.  Once  more  he  made  an  attack.  This  time 
the  animal  rushed  to  death.  The  heels  of  the 
powerful  steed  were  fairly  between  the  green  eyes, 
and  the  mountain  lion’s  skull  was  crushed. 


Oar  New  England  Soeletles. 

Forefather’s  Day  was  duly  honored  in  Bingham¬ 
ton  on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week.  A  party 
numbering  over  four  hundred  people.  Including 
native  New  Englanders,  descendants  of  New  Eng¬ 
landers  and  many  others  who  could  boast  a 
a  drop  of  the  old  Covenanters’  blood,  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  Pioneer  rink,  and  enjoyed  a  fine  ban¬ 
quet,  set  off  with  addresses  and  music.  The  Rev. 
Samuel  Dunham  presided  on  the  occasion  with 
excellent  efficiency,  and  Lioutenant-Govemor-elect 
Gen.  E.  F.  Jones,  was  the  toast-master  of  the 
evening.  After  Dr.  Edward  Taj’lor  had  spoken  to 
pilgrims  in  general,  each  of  the  New  England 
States  was  complimented  bj’  a  designated  orator. 
The  speaking  was  so  good,  the  songs  so  excellent, 
that  it  is  highlj-  probable  that  the  observance 
will  be  continued  another  year.  A  large  stock  of 
good  things  remained  unconsumed  after  the  feast, 
and  the.se  were  voted  to  the  children  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  Vallej’  Home. 

The  Sons  of  New  England  celebrated  the  eighti¬ 
eth  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  their  society 
with  a  banquet  at  Delmonico’s  on  the  evening  of 
the  22d.  Among  the  four  hundred  present  were 
Stewart  L.  Woodford,  who  presided ;  ex-Minister 
Levi  P.  Morton,  Senator  Joseph  R.  Hawlej’  of 
Connecticut,  Congressman  Thomas  B.  Reed  of 
Maine,  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  C.  N.  Bliss,  Russell 
Sage,  A.  D.  Baldwin,  R.  R.  Cornell,  Morris  K.  Jes- 
up,  George  Bliss,  Dexter  A.  Hawkins,  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  C.  P.  Daly;  Judge  Joseph  F.  Daly,  president 
of  the  Friendlj’  Sons  of  St.  Patrick ;  Carlisle  Nor¬ 
wood,  jr.,  Vice-President  St.  Nicholas  Society; 
Richard  J.  Cortis,  president  of  St.  George’s  Socie¬ 
ty  ;  Thomas  L.  James,  president  of  St.  David’s 
Societj’ ;  Walter  Watson,  president  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Societj’,  and  the  following  ex-presidents  of  the 
New  England  Societj- :  Daniel  F.  Appleton,  Josiah 
M.  Fiske,  James  C.  Carter,  Marvelle  W.  Cooper. 
We  give  the  address  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  R.  Pax¬ 
ton  on  our  sixth  j>age. 

The  Brooklj'ii  New  England  Societj'  holds  that 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  was  on  Dec.  21, 
and  not  on  Dec.  22,  265  j’ears  ago.  The  Society 
has  4.‘10  members,  more  than  300  of  whom  partici¬ 
pated  in  tlie  sixth  annual  dinner,  which  was  serv¬ 
ed  in  the  .\.cadomj’  of  Music  Assomblj'  Rooms. 
Preceding  the  dinner  there  was  a  receidion  in  the 
Art  -Association  Gallerj’.  At  the  lianquet  President 
Benjamin  D.  Silliman  and  the  special  guests  were 
seated  at  a  raised  table  on  the  east  side  of  the  hall 
and  looked  down  on  nine  otlier  tables,  at  which 
there  were  few  vacant  seats.  Among  the  special 
guests  were  Senator  William  P.  Frj-e,  Noah  Porter, 
Georgb  William  Curtis,  William  W.  Astor,  Maj’or 
Low,  Maj’or-elect  Whitnej-,  and  William  Sullivan, 
President  of  the  St.  Patrick’s  Society. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

Chester  A.  .Arthur  has  a  comfortable  fortune  of 
$100,000.  He  is  a  member  of  Dr.  Robert  S.  How¬ 
land’s  church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest  (Episcopal). 

The  present  aims  of  the  trades  unions  are  an  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  and  a  decrease  in  the  hours  of  la¬ 
bor,  saj’s  the  Star. 

Boycotting  of  the  Fifth-avenue  Hotel  in  New 
York  for  employing  jialnters  who  were  not  in  good 
standing  with  their  Trade  Union,  does  not  stop  at 
the  hotel :  it  is  extended  to  all  those  members  of 
Congress  or  Assemblj'  who  patronize  the  hotel. 

The  object  of  the  Amalgamated  Societj’  of  Car¬ 
penters  and  Joiners  is  to  place  the  carjionters  and 
joiners  in  such  a  position  that  thej’  will  be  organ¬ 
ized  to  meet  organized  capital,  and  to  secure  for 
ourselves  an  impregnable  fortress  of  moral  and 
material  wealth,  said  John  Fleetwood. 

The  Morgan  Line  steamer  El  Dorado,  Captain 
Hawthorn,  which  arrived  at  New  Orleans  from 
New  York  on  the  25th,  made  the  fastest  time  on 
record  between  this  port  and  New  Orleans.  Time, 
5  days  6  hours  and  55  minutes. 

Senator  J.  Hampden  Robb  of  New  York,  has  ar¬ 
rived  in  Paris.  The  main  object  of  his  visit  is  i.o 
studj-  the  working  of  the  Foresti-y  laws  of  Fran»<>. 
The  Government  has  promised  to  afford  him  ew-y 
facility  for  accomplishing  his  purpose. 

Though  the  importation  of  Japanese  fans,  um¬ 
brellas,  cloifsonne  ware,’and  laciiuer  screens,  began 
some  fifteen  j’ears  ago,  little  is  known  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  their  manufacture.  An  American  firm  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  exhibiting  an  actual  village  of 
Japanese  workmen  at  work  with  their  customary 
workshoj)  surroundings,  and  in  .August  last  landi'd 
a  companj’  of  sixtj’-eight  Japanese,  including  ton 
women  and  some  children,  in  San  Francisco,  where 
the  exhibition  continued  successfully  for  manj’ 
weeks.  This  “  village  ”  is  now  on  exhibition  in 
the  MadisoiiySquare  Garden  in  New  York.  Along 
the  walls  of  the  hall  are  built  booths  or  Japanese 
huts  of  bamboo-wood,  In  each  of  which  one  or 
more  workmen  plj-  the  trade  to  which  they  and 
their  ancestors  for  many  generations  have  devoted 
themselves,  the  son  almost  alwaj-s  following  his 
father’s  liusiness.  The  workers  are  raised  upon 
platforms  so  that  vi.sitors  can  see  the  details  of 
the  work  they  arc  engaged  upon.  The  first  booth 
is  the  cariienter’s  shoj).  The  tools  used  are  of 
Japanese  manufacture.  In  planing  the  men  draw 
the  plane  toward  them  in  cutting ;  when  thej’  saw 
the  cutting  is  done  on  the  up-stroke  instead  of  on 
the  down-stroke,,  the  teeth  of  the  saw  pointing  to¬ 
ward  the  handle.  The  saws  have  teeth  on  both 
edges.  Next  is  the  bronze  moulder,  who  designs 
wonderful  dragons,  gods,  and  monsters  in  wax. 
When  the  model  is  jierfect,  it  is  coated  with  clay, 
which  when  drj’  is  heated,  allowing  the  wax  to 
melt  and  run  out.  Bronze  is  then  pourwl  in,  and 
when  the  metal  has  hardened  the  earthenware 
mould  is  broken  off,  leaving  a  bronze  facsimile  of 
the  original  wax.  The  man  who  ornaments  little 
vases  paints  rapldlj’,  holding  the  vase  in  one  hand, 
two  brushes  containing  different  colors  in  the 
other,  and  a  third  between  his  teeth.  In  about  a 
minute  the  little  va.se,  three  or  four  inches  high,  is 
covered  with  leaves  and  flowers.  How  completely 
the  painter  has  become  a  more  machine,  may  be 
judged  by  the  mathematical  exactness  with  which 
one  design  is  copied  from  memory  over  and  over 
again.  The  man  who  paints  paper  panels  with 
flowers,  birds,  and  mountains,  works  with  his 
panels  upside  down  in  order  to  show  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  and  his  facilitj’  with 
the  brush.  The  tailor  does  not  differ  much  from 
.American  tailors  In  his  position  or  movements,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  use  of  his  great  toe  for  winding  his 
thread  around.  The  tea-house  is  one  of  the  curi¬ 
osities.  One  of  the  girls  deals  out  tiia  in  tinj’  cups 
with  captivating  grace.  In  the  tea-house  may  usu- 
allj’  tie  found  the  children — two  babies  and  two 
small  boj’s.  It  is  impossible  to  mention  even  half 
the  curious  things  to  lie  seen  in  the  liooths  devot¬ 
ed  to  pottery  making,  cloisonnt)  work,  silk  spin¬ 
ning  and  weaving,  and  embroiderj’.  The  men  do 
actual  work  with  the  tools  thej’  use  at  home,  and 
the  processes  are  those  in  every-day  u.se  in  Japan. 
Japanese  sit  invariablj’  at  their  work  upon  their 
platforms,  or  upon  the  floor,  their  legs  crossed 
uader  them.  All  attempts  at  introducing  chairs 
and  tables  has  proved  useless,  the  men  complain¬ 
ing  that  it  tlreil  them  to  sit  on  chairs.  They  work 
very  quietly,  and  acsompllsh  a  great  deal  with  ap¬ 
parently  small  eff  irt.  They  regard  visitors  with 
evident  interest,  and  it  is  said  the  appearance  of  a 
negro  at  the  exhibition  is  sufficient  to  make  quite 
a  commotion,  a  black  man  being  far  more  of  a 
curiosity  to  the  Japanese  than  a  Japanese  is  to 
Americans. 

Many  dog-fanciers  aud  first  families  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  have  lost  valuable  dogs  In  the  past  ten  weeks, 
and  much  excitement  exists  in  consequence.  J udge 
Charles  E.  Peshall  of  Newark,  when  asked  what 
the  nature  of  the  disease  is,  said :  “  I  am  satisfied 
that  none  of  the  dogs  has  died  of  rabies,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  none  of  the  children  recently  bitten  in 
Newark  was  bitten  by  a  mad  dog.  This  opinion  is 
strengthened  by  the  opinions  of  dog-fanciers,  and 
by  what  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
eases  have  written.  Babies  in  dogs  is  a  disease  of 


the  nervous  sj’stem,  and  it  is  always  accompanied 
bj’  a  high  fever.  Pasteur  will  cure  the  Newark 
children  without  difficultj’,  because  they  would  not 
have  had  hydrophobia  at  all.  The  dog  that  bit 
them  had  a  malignant  form  of  ordinary  distemper. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  bite  of  the  dog  is  worse 
than  when  it  is  suffering  from  the  same  disease  in 
a  milder  form.  The  distemper  is  called  malignant 
because  when  seized  with  it  the  dog  very  seldom 
gets  well.  This  is  the  disease  which  killed  Pierre 
Lorillard’s  setters  and  my  pointers  and  all  the  oth¬ 
er  New  Jersey  dogs  this  Fall  and  Winter.  It  has 
assumed  the  dimensions  of  an  eindemic.” 

“THE  SUN’S”  CHRISTMAS  STORY 

Is  the  most  pathetic  tale  of  actual  life  to  be 
found  in  the  papers  of  that  daj’ ; 

Mrs.  John  Henneger  made  great  preparations 
for  a  luerrj’  Christmas  on  Wednesdaj’;  indeed, 
she  told  her  children  the  festivities  were  to  begin, 
old-country  fashion,  on  the  night  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  Few  others  in  Brooklyn  are  in  such  straits 
as  to  have  been  able  bj’  looking  in  on  the  Henno- 
gers,  at  75  Meeker  avenue,  to  perceive  anything  in 
their  condition  to  warrant  the  high  spirits  that  the 
man  and  woman  and  their  children  were  possessed 
of.  The  mother  was  pinched  and  wan  and  verj’ 
poorly  dressed,  especially  for  Winter  weather. 
The  children  were  as  badlj’  oft,  covered  rather 
than  clothed,  and  showing  bj’  waxen  skins  and 
hollow  cheeks  great  need  of  nuti’itious  food.  The 
lloors  in  the  house  were  all  bare,  and  within  the 
four  walls  there  was  not  a  single  trifle  of  ornament 
or  superfluitj’,  in  fact,  there  was  less  of  furniture 
than  of  clothing,  and  there  had  been  loss  of  food 
than  of  either  until  a  fortnight  ago  ;  for  John  Hen- 
noger  had  been  out  of  work  up  to  that  time  for  two 
months  and  more,  and  it  was  his  being  at  work 
once  again  and  earning  a  dollar  a  daj’,  that  made 
his  household  so  elated  that  the  verj’  neighbors 
felt  it.  Mrs.  Henneger  had  jiretty  nearly  a  dollar 
that  she  felt  she  could  spare  for  Christinas  and 
still  manage  to  buj’  coal  and  food  through  the 
week  till  her  husband  came  back  Saturday  night 
with  six  dollars  to  show  for  as  many  daj’s  of  hard 
labor  at  grinding  drugs  in  the  Union  Mills,  554 
Cherry  street.  New  York.  Mrs.  Henneger  is  a 
middle-aged  German,  very  thin  and  haggard  look¬ 
ing,  and  she  has  five  little  ones  besides  the  balij’ 
that  drags  at  her  breast,  but  she  has  all  a  Ger¬ 
man’s  fondness  for  children  and  for  turning  a 
holidaj’  to  their  account.  The  first  thing  she  did 
was  to  biij’  a  Christmas  tree ;  not  exactly  a  tree, 
but  a  foot  and  a  half  off  the  end  of  a  bough  of  a 
tree,  which  answered  all  purposes  perfectlj’.  That 
cost  ten  cent*,  and  made  the  blg-ejed,  wan-faced 
little  folks  at  home  fairly  scream  with  delight 
when  it  was  brought  indoors  and  set  up  in  a  dark 
corner  of  the  children’s  bedroom— a  sort  of  closet 
which  looks  very  small,  but  must  be  bigger  than  a 
bed,  because  there  is  a  bed  in  it  and  still  room  is 
left  to  crowd  the  tree  in  at  the  foot. 

Next  Mrs.  Henneger  put  out  a  quarter  of  a  dol¬ 
lar  in  sugar  hearts,  bits  of  tinsel,  gorgeous  red 
and  blue  glass  balls,  and  broken  candy.  With 
what  change  she  had  left  she  bought  a  few  of  the 
cheapest  toj’S  of  painted  wood  and  tin  and  dressed 
the  tree  bj’  tying  all  these  things  to  it  with  pink 
cord,  so  that  it  grew  to  be  as  gorgeous  in  colors  as 
a  stained-glass  window.  As  though  there  was  to 
be  no  end  to  the  good  luck,  a  neighbor  woman 
came  in  with  a  half  dozen  second-hand  toys,  no 
worse  off  than  to  have  had  their  paint  dulled  and 
scratched  by  a  year’s  wear,  and  these  were  done 
up  in  parcels  and  either  hung  on  the  tree  close  to 
the  trunk,  where  the  branches  are  strong,  or  laid 
around  on  the  tilock  of  wood  in  which  the  tree  was 
fastened.  When  Freddie  Henneger,  the  elde.st 
boj’,  came  home  from  work  on  Wednesdaj’  night 
he  gave  his  mother  a  great  deal  of  help  in  fixing 
up  the  tree,  and  he  and  she  talked  over  the  long 
period,  eight  weeks  and  more,  when  the  two  dol¬ 
lars  Freddie  earns  was  alnio.st  everj’  cent  that 
came  to  the  house  for  the  familj’  of  eight  to  live 
upon.  Freddie  is  fifteen  years  old.  Out  in  the 
big  front  room,  which  is  the  dining-room  and  old 
folks’  bedroom  and  sitting-room  all  combined,  sat 
John  Henneger,  a  .stalwart,  brown-bearded,  big 
man,  in  verj’  coarse  clothes,  smoking  a  pipe  that 
tasted  .sweeter  than  anj’  he  had  smoked  in  a  long 
while,  just  because  everybody  was  so  eontenteil, 
and  things  all  looked  so  uncommonly  rosy. 

Thursdaj’  moniing  he  and  his  eldest  boj’  went 
their  separate  ways  to  work,  and  the  children  in 
the  bed  in  the  little  room,  covered  over  by  a  Ger¬ 
man  mattress  exactlj’  like  a  greatly  overgrown 
pillow,  stared  first  into  the  dark  corner  to  see 
whether  the  tree  was  really  there,  or  whether  the 
whole  Christmas  doings  were  a  dream,  so  as  to 
know  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  wake  uj)  or 
not.  The  tree  was  there,  and  there  was  also  a 
smell  of  cooked  breakfast  coming  from  the  other 
back  room,  as  if  in  double  proof  of  the  good  luck 
that  had  befallen  the  family.  That  was  in  the 
morning.  In  the  evening  things  were  different. 

Before  it  was  time  for  the  man  and  the  boy  to 
come  home  from  work,  a  policeman  rapped  at  the 
door.  The  door,  bj’  the  waj’,  is  nlnio.st  as  tall  as 
the  house,  which  is  nothing  but  a  long,  low  box, 
one  storj’  high,  and  sitting  back  from  Meeker  ave¬ 
nue  in  stubliorn  reference  to  the  time,  not  long 
gone  t)j’,  when  Meeker  avenue  was  a  thoroughfare 
between  vacant  lots  and  squatters’  shanties,  in- 
stijad  of  the  well-appearing,  busj-  street  of  shops 
and  generally  eomforlable  homes  that  it  is  now. 

“  Does  Mrs.  Henneger  live  here  ?  ”  the  police¬ 
man  asked. 

“Yes  sir,”  .said  a  little  German  woman,  a  neigh¬ 
bor  who  happened  to  be  visiting  the  Hennegers, 
and  was  nearer  the  door  than  Mrs.  Henneger  was 
when  the  officer  rapped. 

“  Has  she  anj’  children  ?”  the  policeman  want¬ 
ed  to  know. 

“Six,”  said  the  woman. 

“Then  God  help  hi'r,”  said  the  officer,  “  for  her 
husband  is  dead  !  ” 

“Come  in  and  tell  her,”  said  the  neighbor,  and 
the  bluff  but  tender-hearted  bluccoat  went  in  and 
told  the  widow  that  her  husband  had  fallen  dead 
of  apoplexj’ or  heart  disease  while  at  work  in  the 
mill  in  New  York,  and  that  his  bodj’  was  then  in 
the  Morgue  in  Brooklyn. 

There  can  be  no  use  in  dwelling  on  what  Mrs. 
Henneger  did.  She  is  a  nervous  and  emotional 
woman,  and  very  weak  withal.  She  screamed  and 
cried,  and  flung  herself  on  the  bench  in  the  sitting- 
room,  and  refused  to  be  comforted.  Afterward 
whenever  one  of  her  paroxysms  of  grief  pa.s.sed 
awaj’,  she  sat  up  and  tried  to  look  into  the  future 
for  a  moment,  but  it  was  too  terrible.  The  man 
she  loved  and  depended  on  was  dead,  and  there 
wore  the  five  children,  all  too  small  to  work,  and 
an  undertaker  already  in  the  room  talking  about 
$35,  and  there  was  the  Christmas  tree — it  was  too 
much  for  her,  and  she  fell  back  again,  and  seemed 
nearer  to  being  heart-broken  everj’  time  she  was 
seized  with  crj’lng. 

Manj’  kind  women  of  the  neighborhood  came  in 
and  did  what  thej’  could  to  console  her,  crying 
with  her,  and  putting  their  arms  around  her,  and 
washing  the  cliildren,  and  talking  to  the  under- 
dertaker  and  policeman.  It  was  queer  how  kind 
everj’body  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  mat¬ 
ter,  instantly  became.  The  policeman  went  awaj’ 
with  tears  in  his  ej’es  to  the  station,  and  the  Cap- 
fain  told  him  to  go  back  and  do  everything  he 
could  for  the  family.  The  undertaker  .said  he 
would  bury  the  body  for  $35;  but  when  he  heard 
what  the  full  extent  of  the  situation  was,  he  too 
tunied  kinder  than  before,  and  .said  he’d  take  his 
chances  for  the  monej’.  He  got  a  better  coffin  than 
his  price  called  for,  and  drove  himself  to  the 
Morgue,  and  prepared  the  body  as  nicelj’  as  if 
poor  John  Henneger  had  been  getttng  $1  an  hour 
Instead  of  $1  a  day.  And  Mr.  Grattan  set  up  t  he 
coffin  in  the  big  front  room,  on  the  right-hand  side 
as  j’ou  go  in — a  room  with  nothing  but  a  bureau  in 
it— and  threw  a  lilaek  cloth  over  the  coffin,  tied  a 
rosotti!  and  streamers  of  black  crape  to  t.u;  front 
door,  and  went  his  waj’. 

Thursday  night  at  ten  o’clock  Mrs.  Henneger 
was  still  Ij’ing  on  the  liench  that  serves  for  a  sofa 
in  the  front  Iicdroom.  She  was  soiiidng,  but  she 
had  cried  until  she  could  cry  no  more.  She  seem- 
imI  dazeil  and  almost  unconscious.  She  never  raisisl 
her  head  when  reporters  and  people  from  the  sta¬ 
tion-house  and  the  Coroner’s  office  and  the  neigh - 
iiorhood,  all  came  in,  and  stood  around  hats  in 
hand,  or  peeped  in  the  back  room  at  the  little 
Christmas  tree  that  still  stood  in  the  corner,  shin¬ 
ing  and  gorgeous,  with  three  children  still  looking 
at  it  over  the  top  of  the  (ierman  mattress.  The 
pleasantest  call  of  all  that  were  made  there  on 
Thui’sdaj’  night,  was  bj’  two  young  men,  who  said 
they  had  read  of  her  misery  in  the  Brooklyn  Union 
while  crossing  the  ferry,  and  that  they  would  like 
to  leave  a  little  trifle  ($9)  to  help  her  in  her  great 
need. 

And  the  mlghtj’  pulse  of  the  great  public  re¬ 
sponded  “  Manj’ can  help  one  where  one  cannot 
help  manj’.”  From  the  east  and  the  west,  from 
the  north  and  the  south,  and  from  over  the  great 
Bridge,  to  the  Henneger  cabin,  came  pennies, 
nickels,  and  subsidiary  silver,  with  an  occasional 
greenback,  till  on  Monday  the  Germania  Savings 
Bank  had  receiveil  on  deposit  for  the  widow  and 
orphans  a  goodly  su  n,  nearly  $600.  The  whole 
sympathizing  community  contributed  their  mite, 
or  from  their  abundance — groceries  and  provis¬ 
ions,  coal  and  clothing,  one  baker  bringing  an 
armful  of  bread  and  saying  “  Come  to  my  shop 
every  day  for  a  year  and  get  a  loaf,”  till  the  little 
cabin  could  hold  no  more.  Mrs.  Henneger  could 
only  respond  In  tears  of  gratitude  from  an  over¬ 
flowing  heart,  “I  thought  so  many  good  poople 
did  not  live  in  the  world,”  and  promise  the  chll- 
dren  that  on  New  Year’s  they  could  bring  the  tree 
out  and  have  their  Christmas  then. 


FROM  ABROAD. 

Mr.  Parnell  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  personages 
of  the  time,  says  George  AVilllam  Curtis  in  Har¬ 
per’s.  At  this  moment  he  holds  an  actual  power 
in  Ireland  which  is  perhaps  essentiallj*  greater  than 
that  held  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  England  or  by  Bis' 
marck  in  Germany,  because  it  rests  upon  the  virtu¬ 
ally  undivided  confidence  of  his  countrymen.  Both 
Gladstone  and  Bismarck  hold  their  own  against 
large  and  organized  parties.  He  has  vlrtuallj’  dic¬ 
tated  the  selection  of  almost  all  of  the  Irish  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament,  and  thej’  are  all  pledged  to 
obej’  him.  His  skill  has  been  shown  by  his  use  of 
his  opportunities.  Parnell  believes  that  everj’  ad¬ 
vantage,  or  as  ho  holds,  every  right  of  Ireland,  has 
been  extorted  from  England  by  annoying  her.  He 
knew  the  bitter  conflict  of  parties  in  England,  and 
he  saw  that  the  Irish  vote  holds  the  balance  of 
power  in  Parliament.  To  make  that  vote  abso- 
lutelj’  his  own ;  to  cast  it  solidlj*  for  anj’  man  or 
party  or  policy  which  should  favor  his  policy  in 
Ireland ;  to  use  it  with  both  parties  as  a  threat  or 
a  bribe ;  to  master  Parliamentary  law  so  as  to  ol>- 
struct  legislation  legallj’ ;  in  a  word  to  make  the 
success  of  either  partj’  dependent  upon  him — this 
has  been  his  aim,  and  he  has  apparently  accom¬ 
plished  his  purpose.  Mr.  ParneU’s  has  been  a  de¬ 
liberate,  well  considered  course.  Persistence  in  it 
has  carried  him  steadilj’  forward.  There  is  no 
rival  near  the  throne.  He  is  indeed  an  uncrowned 
king,  and  should  he  die,  there  is  no  one  to  take  up 
his  scepter.  A  short  time  will  show  whether  his 
power  also,  like  the  harp  of  Tara,  will  be  unstrung, 
and  his  deeds  remain  buried,  resultless  under  the 
stream  of  time,  like  those  stern  round  tower.s  of 
other  days. 

The  Dailj’  News  of  Saturdaj-  saj’s;  “.An  Irish 
Parliament,  strictly  limited  to  legislation  on  pure¬ 
ly  Irish  (luestions  and  to  legislation  on  them  in 
conformitj’  with  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  the  policj’  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  based, 
would,  in  our  belief,  be  the  beginning  of  pacifica¬ 
tion,  and  is  the  essential  condition  of  it.”  The 
Standard  has  a  passage  of  the  same  meaning ; 
“Gladstone  has  done  more  for  home  rule  in  a 
week  than  Parnell  and  his  agents  have  done 
through  years  of  toil,”  and  suggests  that  the  Irish 
Nationalist  movement  be  more  properlj’  called  the 
Irish-Arnerican  movement . 

Evidences  of  more  lhan  the  ordinary  bad  feeling 
among  the  local  factions  in  Ireland  have  foreibly 
shown  themselves  recently,  and  continue  to  give 
the  munici)>ul  and  police  authorities  verj’  great 
concern.  An  example  of  the  increasing  irritation 
manifested  itself  Saturday,  when  a  hou.se  in  Creogh 
lane,  Limerick,  occupied  by  a  man  named  Blake, 
was  besieged  bj’  his  political  opponents.  The  as¬ 
sault  seems  to  have  been  not  unexpected,  and  the 
friends  of  Blake  were  not  slow  in  rallying  to  his 
defence.  Thej’  immodiatelj’  engaged  in  a  desper¬ 
ate  fight  with  the  besieging  party.  Women  ns  well 
as  men  took  sides  in  the  battle,  and  sticks,  stones, 
guns,  and  pistols  were  handled  with  savage  ear- 
nestne.ss.  It  was  fullj’  two  hours  before  the  police 
succeeded  in  restoring  order.  The  latest  accounts 
record  at  least  twenty  persons.  Including  several 
women,  dangerously  wounded  in  the  shindj’. 

Miss  Helen  Gladstone,  daughter  of  the  ex- 
Premier,  and  head  Girton  of  the  College  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  Prof.  Stuart, 
M.P.,  Professor  of  Mechanics  at  Cambridge,  and 
Treasurer  of  the  recent  Stead  defense  fund. 

The  French  public  is  enthusiastic  over  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  peace  with  Madagascar.  But  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  says:  “  Bj’  the  treaty  of  peace  lie- 
twoeu  France  and  Madagascar,  France  virtually 
abandons  her  pretensions  in  Madagascar,  and  the 
ruler  of  the  Hovas  is  recognized  as  the  sovereign 
of  the  whole  island.  The  statements,  about  a 
French  protectorate  and  a  war  indemnity  are  non¬ 
sense.  The  draft  of  the  treaty  does  not  mention  a 
protectorate,  while  the  so-called  indemnity  is  in¬ 
tended  to  reimburse  Europeans  whose  propertj’ 
has  been  damaged  bj’  the  war,  and  not  a  penuj’  of 
it  w’ill  enter  the  French  Treasmy.” 

Francois  Jules  P.  Gr6vy  has  been  reelected  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  French  Republic,  by  the  joint  vote  of 
the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Dejuities. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopted  the  Tonquin 
credit  b.y  a  vote  of  274  to  270.  The  vote  is  virtually 
a  defeat  of  the  Government,  tw’cntj-four  Conserva¬ 
tives  who  would  have  opposed  the  credit  having 
been  deprived  of  their  seats. 

The  great  attraction  at  the  public  reception  of 
M.  Joseph  Bertrand,  who  had  been  elected  to  fill 
the  seat  rendered  vacant  bj’  the  death  of  M.  J.  B. 
Dumas,  was  not  M.  Bertrand’s  eloquent  speech, 
but  the  reply  to  it  made  bj’  M.  Pasteur.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  deceased  academician,  M.  Pasteur  related 
how  he  had  aided  him  in  his  first  scientific  re¬ 
searches,  and  added  :  “  If  I  might  be  permitted  to 
conclude  lij’  one  of  those  general  ideas  of  w  hich  M. 
Dumas  was  .so  fond,  I  should  say  that  j’ou  and  he 
are  the  personification  of  what  in  our  time  can  be 
attained  by  labor.  True  merit  in  a  true  Democ¬ 
racy— that  is  what  you  both  represent.  A  true 
Democracy  is  that  which  permits  each  individual 
to  emploj’  all  his  abilities.  .A  chemist’s  assistant 
rising  bj’  his  work  to  the  presidencj’  of  the  savants 
of  the  world — what  an  example !  Why  beside  this 
true  Democracy  is  there  another  sterile  and  dan¬ 
gerous  Democracy,  w  hich  under  the  pretext  of  a 
chimerical  equalitj’,  dreams  ofjalisorbing  and  anni¬ 
hilating  the  individual  in  the  State  ‘f  That  false 
Democracj’  has  a  taste  for,  and  I  am  bold  enough 
to  saj’,  worships  mediocrity.  .  It  distru.sts  every¬ 
thing  that  is  superior.  That  Democracj’  maj’  be 
defined  by  altering  the  sense  of  one  of  Gen.  Foj’’s 
celebrateil  phrases:  It  is  the  league  of  all  those 
who  wish  to  live  without  working,  to  consume 
without  producing,  to  occupy  posts  without  hav¬ 
ing  rendered  ihemselves  fit  to  fill  them,  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  honors  without  being  worthj’  of  them.” 

Madame  de  Lesseps,  the  wife  of  the  famous  man 
whose  name  she  bears,  is  a  French  creole,  native 
of  Mauritius,  and  so  of  English  nationalitj’.  She 
is  the  mother  of  twelve  children  by  her  octogena¬ 
rian  husband,  the  eldest  of  whom,  a  boj’,  Is  but  fif¬ 
teen  years  old.  She  was  married  to  the  Comte  de 
Ijes.seps  at  nineteen. 

Four  of  the  “  maids  of  honor  ”  of  the  Queen  of 
Italy  are  American  women. 

The  Foreign  Office  has  notified  Mr.  Pendleton, 
the  American  Minister,  that  it  is  Intended  to  expel 
those  German-Americans  residing  in  Schleswig 
who  emigrated  to  the  United  States  just  liefore  be¬ 
coming  liable  to  militarv  service,  and  returned  af¬ 
ter  being  naturalized. 

The  annual  report  of  Jacob  Mueller,  United 
States  Consul-tieneral  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Gerinanj’,  calls  attention  to  the  reactionary  ten¬ 
dencies  prevailing  in  that  country,  which,  he  says, 
explain  the  ill-will  of  the  official  and  ruling  clas.ses 
against  the  United  States.  They  dread,  he  says, 
-American  hogs,  wheat,  and  .American  Imports 
generally,  but  still  more  the  importation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  ideas.  The  spirit  of  caste  is  again  becoming 
prominent,  and  the  feudal  system  resurrected. 
He  refers  to  these  tendencies  as  the  principal  rea¬ 
son  for  the  prevailing  anti-Americanism,  and  In 
order  that  this  Government  may  be  prepared  to 
anticipate  from  official  Germany  or  Austria,  hos¬ 
tile  as  they  are  to  American  liberty  and  prosperity, 
no  gratuitous  concessions.  The  Consul  reports 
that  the  depressed  state  of  trade  and  industry  in 
Germany  has  continued  during  the  past  year,  and 
that  the  new  tariff  system  has  proved  a  failure. 
The  emigration  from  Germany  to  the  United  States 
has  fallen  off  forty  per  cent,  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1885.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  of  an¬ 
tipathy  toward  the  United  States  In  the  matter  of 
emigration,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  discourage 
emigration. 

On  Sunday,  Servian  troops  made  an  attack  upon 
a  Bulgarian  frontier  village  and  were  twice  re¬ 
pulsed.  Three  Bulgarian  soldiery  were  wounded 
^  in  the  engagement.  The  Bulgarian  Government 


will  send  a  note  to  the  Powers  protesting  against 
Servia’s  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 

The  Sun’s  correspondent  from  St.  Petersburg  on 
Doe.  5th,  says  it  is  very  cold  here,  frost  is  reign¬ 
ing  supreme.  The  other  day  I  saw  Alexander 
Alexandrovitch  driving  in  a  sleigh,  and  His  Majes- 
tj’’s  nose  was  as  red  as  that  of  any  of  his  lowliest 
subjects.  Last  night.  In  heavy  fur  wrappings,  I 
started  out  to  see  the  sights.  It  was  a  little  like 
the  night  of  election  day  in  Now  York.  Big  piles 
of  wood  were  brightly  burning  in  every  street. 
The  fires  were  built  for  the  protection  of  those 
whose  duty  keeps  them  outdoors  through  the 
night.  Recently  some  janitors  and  drivers  have 
been  frozen  to  death,  and  so,  to  frighten  King 
Frost,  Gen.  Grosser,  the  City  Chief,  has  permitted 
fires  to  be  kept  through  the  night  in  some  streets. 
There  are  in  this  capital  40,000  drivers  and  as 
many  janitors ;  thousands  of  policemen,  detectives, 
gendarmes,  and  Cossacks  patrol  the  town  day  and 
night,  and  all  of  them  now  bless  the  City  Chief  tor 
his  innovation.  The  people  in  high  life  here  now 
have  a  meny  time.  Fast  sleighing  to-day,  skating 
to-morrow,  and  dancing  every  night.  They  are 
dancing  to  raise  funds  to  assist  their  suffering 
brethren,  the  Bulgarians  and  Servians.  They  have 
raised  $2000  already,  which  will  bo  equally  divided 
between  the  fighting  Slav  nations.  Metropolitan 
Kliment  will  look  after  the  proper  disbursement  of 
the  fund  on  the  Bulgarian  side,  and  the  Serb 
patriot  Ivan  Ristich  on  the  Servian. 

The  Shah  of  Persia  is  a  great  sportsman,  and  it 
is  partly  to  this  that  he  owes  his  continued  robust 
health  after  a  reign  of  fortj’  j’oars.  In  his  travels 
the  Shah  has  been  known  to  be  followed  by  a  train 
of  attendants  numbering  25,000  persons.  -A  man’s 
rank  in  Persia  is  largely  reckoned  by  the  size  of 
his  escort. 

The  German.s,  having  first  raised  their  flag  over 
a  great  deal  of  unappropriated  territory,  sot  about 
ascertaining  whether  their  new  possessions  wore 
worth  holding.  A  partj’  of  naval  officers  have  vis¬ 
ited  Angra  Pequefta,  and  report  that  its  alleged 
copper  mines  are  worthless,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
put  to  any  earthly  use.  A  part  of  the  German 
possessions  in  Ea.st  Africa  are  valuable,  but  it  is 
found  that  In  the  greater  portion  vegetables  will 
not  grow,  white  men  cannot  live,  and  commercial 
resources  are  insignificant.  Rather  favorable  re¬ 
ports  come  from  King  AVilholm’s  Land  in  New 
Guinea,  a  part  of  which  is  adapted  to  colonization, 
says  The  Sun. 

The  Missionai’y  Herald  saj’s  almost  every  month 
there  comes  to  us  some  incident  from  Japan  illus¬ 
trating  the  extraordinarj’  jirogress  of  its  people  in 
the  line  of  Western  civilization.  Among  the  let¬ 
ters  from  Japan  will  be  found  a  reference  to  the 
order  of  the  government  that  English  shall  be 
taught  in  all  the  schools  of  the  people.  This  can¬ 
not  be  done  at  once,  for  thi're  is  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  teachers  to  give  Instruction  in  this  lan- 
guage;  but  it  will  lie  done  in  time.  Just  now  wo 
learn  that  the  authorities  are  seeking  to  have  the 
schoolgirls  dross  their  hair  in  the  foreign  style, 
and  as  a  conse(}uence  one  of  the  missionaries  saj’s 
that  there  is  the  greate.st  demand  for  hair-pins,  an 
article  which  has  hitherto  been  unknown  among 
the  natives  of  the  empire.  Japan  is  fast  changing 
both  her  fashions  and  her  faith. 

Hursford’s  Add  Phosphate 

Npfielflc  Vlrtuea  in  Dyapepsin. 

Dr.  A.  Jenkins,  Great  Falls,  N.  H.,  says:  “I 
can  to.stifj’  to  its  seemingly  almost  specific  virtues 
in  cases  of  dj'spepsia,  nervousness,  and  morbid 
vigilance  or  wakefulness.” 

The  purest,  sweetest,  and  best  Cop  Liveb  Oil  in  the 
world,  manufactured  from  fresh,  healthy  livers  upon 
the  sea-shore.  It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  W- 
tionts  who  have  once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  others. 
Physicians  have  decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other 
oils  in  market.  Made  by  C.vswell,  Hxzxbo  A  Co. 
New  York. 

Chapped  Hands,  pimples  and  rough  skin  cured  by  us¬ 
ing  J  UNiPEB  Tab  Soap,  made  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co. 

ilHonei?  awtf  jgttfiicnegg. 

Now  York,  Monday,  December  28, 1886. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  decrease 
of$2,035,150  in  surplus  reserve,  which  nowstandsat 
$’24,712,650  against  $40,944,775  at  the  .same  time  last 
year,  and  $6,748,950  at  the  corresponding  date 
in  1883.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this  week  of 
$636,000 ;  the  specie  is  down  $1,829,900 ;  the  legal 
tenders  are  decreased  $1,092,500 ;  the  deposits  other 
than  United  States  are  down  $3,549,000,  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  is  decreased  $81,300. 

The  course  of  tlie  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  In  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1884. 

Atlantic  &  Paclllc .  8)  8t  _ 

.American  District  Telegraph .  31  j  31j  _ 

American  Express  .  101)  lOlf  _ 

Bankers'  aud  Herebants’  Tel . .  4«  4  _ 

Cameron  Coal .  iSj,  14{  _ 

Canada  Southern  .  41 «  38i 

Canadian  PaclQc .  621  68  44 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota .  14  13  _ 

Central  Iowa .  30)  20  _ 

Central  Paclllc .  43)  40i  331 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio .  18  12)  _ 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  let  pref .  20)  io^  10 

Jhicago  and  Northwestern .  109)  ]09j  33) 

Chicago  aud  Northwestern  pret....  186|  133  121) 

Chicago.  Burlington  A  Qulnoy .  186i  134)  li4i 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  «  8t.  Paul .  94)  91)  ^q, 

Chicago.  MU.,  and  St.  Paul  pref..--  121  117*  108 

Chicago,  Bock  (Bland  k  Pacific .  129  127)  los) 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  Pittsburg .  11  14  _ 


Cleveland,  C.,  C.  &  Indianapolis....  64 

Colorado  coal .  82 

Consolidated  Gas  ..  . 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  .  86 

Delaware.  Lack,  k  Western .  128 

Denver  &  Klo  Grande  19 

Dubuque  aud  Sioux  City .  61 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  k  Georgia.... .  6 

E.  Tenn.  Va..  A  Georgia  pret .  H 

Evansville  and  Terre  Haute  .  68 

Green  Bay  k  Winona .  8 

Fort  Worth  k  Denver  City .  20 

Houston  k  Texas .  8* 

Illinois  Central  .  1'16 

Ind.,  Bloom,  k  Western .  25 

Lake  Erie  B  Western . . 16 

Lake  snore  .  87 

Long  Island .  80 

Louisville  k  Nashville .  ** 

Louisville,  New  Albany  a  0 .  34 

Manhattan  con  .  182i 

Mauhattan  Beac.h .  .  16 


Metropolitan . 

Mlcuigan  Central  —  ...... 

Mil.,  Lake  Shore  k  Western  pret.. 

Mluneaiiolls  k  St.  Louis . 

Minneapolis  k  St.  Louis  Pret . 

Missouri  Paclllc . 

Missouri,  Kansas  k  TeXaS . 

Morns  and  Essex .  . .  *  • 

Nashville.  Chat,  k  St.  Louis . 

New  Jersey  Central. . 

Mow  York  Central....  . 

New  Fork  a  New  England  .... 
New  York,  Chic,  a  St.  Louis . 


New  York,  l.ack.  a  Western. 


New  York.  L.  K.  and  Western  prsL. 

Sew  York,  Hus.  a  Western . 

New  York,  Sue.  a  Western  pret . 


Norfolk  and  Western  pret.. . 

Northern  Pacific.... . 

Northern  Pacific  pret . 

Ohio  Central .  . 


Ohio  a  Mississippi . 

Ontario  a  Western . 

Oregon  Improvement . 

Oregon  Hallway  a  Navlgatlori 

Oregon  Short  Line . . 

Oregon  a  Transcontinental ... . 


Peoria.  Decatur  a  Evansville . 


Keneeelaer  and  Saratoga. . . 


Bocheetera  Pittsburg.... 
Borne.  Watertown  and  Ogi 
St. Louis  a  San  Francisco. 


St.  Louis  a  San  Francisco  1st  prsf. . 
St.  Paul  a  Duluth  . 


St.  Paul  a  Omaha. 


United  States  Express . 

Wsbssh.  St.  Louts  a  Pacific. . 
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